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FOR AN ACCOMPLISHED MAIDEN, BURIED IN THE 
VESTURE SHE HAD RECENTLY WORN AS A BRIDES- 
MAID, AND WHO HAD LATELY SUNG AT A FUNERAL. 





BY BISHOP ARTHUR OLEVELAND COXE, D.D.,LL.D. 





Niprep in the snow-white bud, sweet flower, 
How grieves my heart for thee, 
That cruel frost and wintry hour 
Thine early death should be! 
The Spring is new and Nature round 
With wreaths shall deck the glade ; 
But not a flower above the ground 
Like ours beneath it laid. 


I called thee flower. "Twas not the word ; 
Flowers have no voice at all, 

Far better might I call thee bird, 
When I thy voice recall ; 

That voice that stayed the tears I shed 
And soothed my soul so well, 

Yet sorrowed for my precious dead 
As if from Heaven it fell. 


I called thee flower, and it was good. 
Thee, sister, flowers might claim, 
To whom each blossom of the woud 
Was known by hue and name; 
Whose pencil oft their varied dyes 
From canvas made to start, 
As *twere a garden for our eyes, 
By thine aspiring art. 


I called thee flower ; #0 let me still ; 
For, in fair Eden’s buwers, 

I see thee on the heavenly hill, 
In brighter skies than ours, 

Where amaranth and crowns of light 
The virgin choir adorn ; 

Where thou hast vanished from our sight 
To wake in cloudless morn. 

BurFrato, N. Y. 
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ANSWERED. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





Way did I never sing a song to you? 
Dearest! To you, again, behold the question 
start, 


To mine own pulses have I ever sung? Ordo 
I reada rhyme unto my beating heart ? 
ANDOVER, Mass. 





DECORATION DAY. 





BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





In the pale land where Dreams and Memory 
dwell 
I passed that separating wall, last night, 
Which parts thin ghosts from shadow-casting 
men; 
And, in its weird, gray, melancholy light 
I saw the cloudlike limbs of mighty shades 
That twenty years ago with Victory trod ; 
Their inspired eyes, stern faces, gleaming 


swords, 
Their shadowy cohorts, marching, red, wet- 
shod. 


And though my ear with silence ached, I heard 
A shuddering wail over the land and sea— 
The lsbor-cry of Freedom in her hour 
When Fire and Slaughter brought forth Lib- 


erty, 
Then woke to sunshine and the festal stir 
Of a great city making holiday, 
To strew with flowers the lonely yards where lie 
The conquering Blue, the sad, ill fated Gray. 
New Yorx Orrr. 


“PRAYING ALWAYS.” - 


BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 








Wuart is meant by this? What is it to be 
‘* praying always”? 

The anecdote is told of a young minister 
of high promise, who died at an early age, 
that, one day, a friend, on entering his room 
to get a book, found him on his knees in 
prayer, and when he apologized for having 
disturbed him, the other quietly replied: 
**Tt doesn’t matter at all; for prayer is so 
much a part of one’s life, that a little inter- 
ruption, like this, makes no difference.” 
And his friend and biographer says: ‘‘ His 
life seems to have been a great continued 
prayer, his thoughts always going up to 
Heaven in silent supplication, from a heart 
abiding in the will of God.” 

What a blessed spirit, flowing out and 
going forth, like a living stream, in the 
heavenly channel of a holy habit! Is not 
this the true spirit of real prayer; what the 
apostle meant by ‘‘ praying without ceas- 
ing,” ‘‘ continuing instant in prayer,” and 
‘* praying always, with all prayer and sup- 
plication,” and what the blessed Saviour 
meant by saying, that ‘‘man ought always 
to pray, and not to faint”? If we enter into 
the true and full spirit of prayer, should not 
our thoughts, at all times, be going forth 
in communion with God, in acknowledging 
his greatness and excellence, in thanking 
him for his ceaseless mercies, in asking 
blessings for ourselves and others, in com- 
mitting ourselves every hour to his guid- 
ance, and in praying for the extension of 
his kingdom to the ends of the earth? A 
week of prayer, or any special season of 
supplication may, indeed, animate. and 
quicken the spirit. But is not prayer—the 
living spirit of prayer—the very breath of 
the renewed soul? And, like the breathing 
of the body through the lungs, does it not, 
with the spiritual Christian, go on almost 
unconsciously and in all circumstances of 
life, rising not merely from the retirement 
of the closet, but in the meditation of the 
night watches, in the intervals of business, 
and on the walk by the way? Are there 
not only at times ‘‘groanings that cannot 
be uttered,” but sweet and joyous commun- 
ings with God which are uttered only in 
the thoughts that wing them to Heaven? 

‘* Prayer,” says one, ‘‘is quite as much 
aspiration as verbal petition.” And another 
says: “It has fullright tothe word ineffable; 
for there are outpourings of the soul that 
words cannot express—an interior speech of 
the heart which utters no sound, but speeds 
the more swiftly to the throne of God.” 
And good old John Bunyan tells us of ‘‘the 
heart praying without words,” when it is 
most full of real prayer. And ‘‘in the pre- 
cept to pray always,” says Archbishop 
Trench, ‘‘ there is nothing of exaggeration, 
nothing commanded that may not be ful- 
filled, when we understand prayer to be the 
continual desire of the soul after God; hav- 
ing, indeed, its times of intensity—seasons 
of an intense concentration of the spiritual 
life—but not confined to those times, since 
the ‘whole life ofthe faithful Christian 
should be, in the beautiful words of Ori- 
gen, ‘One great connected prayer.” And so 
good old Dr. Donne tells us, “‘that the soul 
that is accustomed to direct itself to God 
on every occasion, and which, as a flower 
at suprising, conceives a sense of God in 
every beam of his, and spreads itself in 
thankfulness for every blessing he sheds 





upon it—that soul prays sometimes when 
it does not know that it prays.” And in 
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the same spirit, Augustine says, that ‘‘long- 
ing desire prays always, even though the 
tongue be silent,” and that ‘‘if we are ever 
longing, we are ever praying.” 

We read of an excellent woman in hum- 
ble life; who, when spoken to by her pas- 
tor on the subject of prayer, meekly re- 
plied, that, with all her incessant toil and 
labor, she found but little time for the 
closet; but she added: ‘‘If 1 am washing, 
I pray, in thought, that my soul may be 
washed from sin by the blood of Christ; if 
sweeping the floor, that my heart may be 
cleansed by the Holy Spirit; if eating my 
plain meal, that I may be fed by the Word 
of God; if weary, that I may find rest in 
Jesus; if diligent with my daily toil, that I 
may be diligent and faithfulin the divine 
life; if trying to provide for the wants of 
my family, that all my wants, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, may be provided for by 
my covenant-keeping God and Redeemer, 
and that he will receive me at last to the 
blessed family of Heaven.” 

In this spirit one may be always praying; 
not only as Cecil says, ‘‘ by finding paren- 
theses for prayer even in the busiest hours,” 
but by associating every form of business or 
pleasure, or daily avocation of auy kind, 
with the up-going of the soul in prayer and 
communion with God, asking his presence 
and guidance and blessing at every step of 
our way. Andif this be our spirit, then 
we may truly say: 

Though once I sought a time and place 
For solitude and prayer, 
Yet now, where’er I find thy face, 
I find a closet there!” 

Holding fast thus to prayer, we hold fast 
to Christ; and holding fast to him we are 
forever safe and blessed. ‘‘ He that knows 
thus to pray,” says Wm. Jay, ‘‘has the 
secret of safety in prosperity and of support 
in trouble; the art of overcoming every 
enemy, and of turning every Joss into a 
gain; the power of soothing every care, of 
subduing every passion, and of adding 
relish to every enjoyment. The merchan- 
dise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof, than fine 
gold.” ty J 

Not till life is over will the whole an- 
swer to such prayer be given, or its whole 
strength be understood, or the full safety 
and blessedness it has brought us be fully 
known and felt, as it then will be in the 
perfect blessedness of Heaven! 

Gouverneur, N. Y. 





SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


Vit. 
OHABLES DICKENS, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ir was in 1856 thatI first made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Charles Dickens; a 
circumstance which to me was an epoch in 
my existence, Like all young persons de- 
voted to literature, I had had my idols. As 
a, boy I used to have visions of untold 
wealth, with the power of laying it at the 
feet of this or that writer, sometimes to be 








used for the amelioration of the human. 


race (I had often given Thomas. Carlyle a 
anillion or two, in trust, for that purpose), 
and sometimes for their own benefit, Ten- 
nyson I had thus enriched beyond the 
dreams of avarice; Browning I had made 
exceedingly comfortable; but the chief 
figure in my literary Pantheon had been 


always Dick, a a es 
For one thing (thougli that was not the 





ure than any writer; a circumstance which, 
Ihave noticed, often arouses no personal 
gratitude. When a book pleases ordinary 
folks, they no more think of the author 
than when a landscape pleases them they 
think of Him who made it. But with book- 
worms, even of the most superficial type, 
the heart warms to the man. 

My late friend Calverly, the C, 8. CO, of 
‘*Poems and Translations” and *“ Fly 
Leaves,” when lecturer of Ohrist Coileze, 
issued a paper on * Pickwick,” after the 
model of the usual classical examination 
papers, containing the most out-of-the-way 
details, and forming a crucial test of 
scholarship. He was so good as to oblige 
me with a copy of it, only a few weeks he- 
fore his lamented and unexpected death, 
and gave me permission to make use of it 
in these Reminiscences. Little did I think 
at the time that he himself would find any 
place in them as one who had joined the 
majority. He was my junior by some ‘ 
years, so that I had not the privilege of 
knowing him at Cambridge; but in after 
years I often met him. We were neighbors 
at Grasmere for a whole Summer, when 
saw a great deal of him. His classical at- 
tainments were, of course, far beyond me; 
but not more so than his physical gifts. He 
was the best runner and jumper I ever 
knew; but my admiration never led me to 
imitate him. Nevertheless, in company 
with W. and §&., his almost equally 
athletic friends, and himself, I was once 
persuaded to climb Scawfell from Waast- 
water. They went up like mountain cats, 
while I (like panting Time) toiled after 
them in vain. ‘The labor we delight in 
physics Payn,” was his appropriate quota- 
tion. 

On another occasion 8. and he were re- 
turning with me very late one night, on 
foot, from some “sports”. at Ambleside, 
where somebody, I am afraid, entered him- 
self as a competitor for the mile race as Dr. 
William Whewell, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, under which name he afterward 
appeared among the winners in the local 
paper. It was exceedingly dark, and, being 
very nearsighted, I found it difficult to keep 
up with them, and was constantly denounc- 
ing them for the pace they put on. ‘‘ Now, 
8.,” cried Calverly (whose spirits were 
always those of aschoolboy), “let us break 
away from this abusive miscreant, hide in 
the wood yonder, and pretend to be rob- 
bers.” And off they went. Their abom- 
inable intention was to ambush in the 
wooded pass between Rydal and Grasmere, 
and jump out upon me where it was dark- 
est. But though scant of wind I was not 
destitute of intelligence. I found, with 
difficulty, the short cut over the hill, by 
the Wishing Gate, which they had left out 
of their calculations, and, while they still 
lay in the thicket, bent on their nefarious 
scheme, their proposed victim was at home 
in his. bed. 

Whenever I think of Calverly I think of 
fun and good fellowship, of the ‘‘ wild 
joys of living, the leaping from rock up to 
rock, the cool silver shock of the pool’s 
living water,” of health and youth and 
strength. Alas! alas! 

Here are some extracts from the famous 
examination paper. 

“ Cupist’s CoLLecs, Obristmas, 1857. 
“TBE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
CLUB, 
‘1, Mention any occasions 





sions on which it is 
specified that the Fat Boy was not asleep, and 
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that (1) Mr. Pickwick and (2) Mr. Weiler, Sr., 
ran. Deduce from expressions used on one 
occasion Mr. Pickwick’s maximum of speed. 

“3. Who were Mr. Staple, Goodwin, Mry 
Brooks, Yillam, Mrs. we ‘old 


* cas head,’ ‘youn, 9 
“ My A, light of Mr. 
Grummer, and, , the Christian names 


of him, Mrs. Raddle and the Fat Boy ; also the 
surname of the Zephyr. 

**8. Give iu fall Samuel. Weller’s first compli- 
ment to Mary and his father’s critique upon the 
same young lady. What church was on the 
valentine that first attracted Mr, Samuel's eye 
in the shop? 

‘9, Describe the common Profeel-machine. 

** 10, State the component parts of Dog’s-nose, 
and simplify the expression ‘taking a grinder.’ 

“11. On finding his principal in the Pound, 
Mr. Weller and the town beadie varied directly. 
Show that the latter was ultimately eliminated, 
and state the number of rounds in the square 
which is not deseribed, 

“12. ‘Anything for air and exercise; as the 
wery old donkey observed ven they voke him up 
from his death-bed to carry ten gen’l’'men to 
Greenwich in a tax-cart.’ Illustrate this by 
stating any remark recorded in the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ to have been made by a (previously) 
dumb animal, with the circumstances under 
which he made it, 

“16. Stat» any incidents you know in the ca- 
reer of Tom Martin, butcher, previous to his 
incarceration. 

“17, Give Weller’s Theories for the Extrac- 
tion of Mr, Pickwick from the Fleet. Where 
was his wife’s will found? 

18, How did the old lady make memoran- 
dum, and of what, at whist? Show that there 
were at least three times as many fiddles as harps 
in Muggleton at the time of the ball at Manor 
Farn. 

"23, ‘She's a swelling wisibly.’ When did 
the same phenomenon occur again, and what 
fluid caused the pressure on the body in the 
latter case? 

“24. How did Mr. Weller, senior, define the 
Funds; and what view did he take of: reduced 
Consols? In what terms is his elastic force de- 
scribed when be aasaulted Mr. Stiggins at the 
Meeting. Write down the name of the Meeting. 

"25, * mpofurvyrwpwv; A good judge of vat- 
tle; hence, a good judge of character,’—Note 
on Xsch. Ag. Illustrate the theory involved by 
a remark of the parent Weller. 

**28. Deduce from a remark from Mr. Weller, 
junior, the price per mile of cabs at the period. 

“30. Who, besides Mr. Pickwick, is recorded 
to have worn gaiters?” 

The prizes were a ‘first edition” of 
* Pickwick”; and it will be interesting to 
many to learn that the two prizemen were 
Walter Besant and Professor Skeat. If 
** Pickwick” were to-day made a text-book 
for ‘‘ exams.” in general, the replies would 
no doubt be satisfactory, for there is now a 
concordance for the whole of Dickens; but 
in 1857 there was no need of cramming, for 
every one knew the book and quoted it. I 
have the vanity to believe, had I been quali- 
tied as a candidate, I should have gained a 
prize. At all events, I had my Dickens at 
my fingers’ ends, and the notion of feeling 
him there in the flesh—of shaking hands 
with him—was positively intoxicating. He 
came to Edinburgh to give his public read- 
ings for the first time, and had little time to 
spare, of course, for private intercourse. 
On the evening after his arrival he was so 
good, however, as to propose a meeting. 

“The hours and days,” he writes, ‘run 
away while I am thus occupied, so imper- 
ceptibly that [do nothing that I propose to 
myself todo. I thought we should have 
walked ten miles together by this time. 
To-morrow morning I am going to take my 
daughter out to Hawthornden, and it occurs 
to me to ask if you could spare time to go 
with us on an expedition.” 

If 1 had had only twenty-four hours to 
live Ishould have ‘‘spared time” for such 
a purpose, which did not, indeed, seem to 
trench upon my earthly span at all, but to 
be a foretaste of Paradise. Such enthusi- 
asm is unknown in these days, wherein 
Dickens himself (as an American writer 
informs us) ‘is no longer to be endured,” 
and will, doubtless, excite some ridicule; 
but for my part, I am not one whit ashamed 
of it. Nay, contemptible as the confession 
may appear, I feel the same love and admi- 
ration for Charles Dickens now as I did 
then. What, indeed, astonished even me, I 
remember, at the time, was that personal 
acquaintance with him increased rather than 
diminished his marvelous attraction for me. 
In general society, especially if it has been 
of an artificial kind, I have known his man- 
ner to betray some sense of effort ; but in the 
company with whom he could feel at home 


I have never met a man more natural, or 
more charming. He never wasted time in 
commonplaces—though a lively talker, he 
; } Bever uttered a platitude- -and what he had 
to say he spoke as if he 
occasion, 





was the last person | 
in the wo affect any other na- 
turethan thatof his . When some one 
said, ‘‘ How wicked the werlll ae he an- 


swered, ‘‘ True; and what a satisfaction it 
is that neither you nor I belong to it.” But 
the fact is, it was this very humanity which 
was his charm. Whatever there was of 
him was real without padding; and what- 
ever was genuine in others had a sympa- 
thetic attraction for him. 

The subject, however, which most in- 
terested him (and, in a less degree, this was 
also the case with Thackeray) was the 
dramatic—nay, even the melodramatic— 
side of human nature. He had stories 
without end, taken from the very page of 
life, of quite a different kind from those 
with which he made his readers familiar. 
There are, indeed, indications of this 
tendency in his writings, as in the tales in- 
terspersed in ‘‘ Pickwick,” in the abandoned 
commencement of ‘‘ Humpbrey’s Clock,” 
and more markedly in his occasional 
sketches, but they were much more com- 
mon in his private talk. 

When visiting the exhibition of Hablot 
Browne’s pictures, the other day, I was 
much struck by the fact that, when indulg- 
ing his own taste, the subjects chosen by 
the artist were not humorous but somber 
and eerie. This, I feel sure, was what 
made him so acceptable an illustrator to 
Dickens. He could not only depict 
humorous scenes with feeling, but also 
such grim imaginings as the old Roman 
looking down on dead Mr, Tulkinghorn, 
and the Ghost Walk at Chesney Wold. 
The mind of Dickens, which most of his 
readers picture to themselves as reveling 
in sunshine, was, in fact, more attracted to 
the darker side of life, though there was 
far too much of geniality in him to permit 
it to become morbid. 

On the occasion of our first meeting, how- 
ever, I saw nothing of all this. He was full 
of fun and brightness, and in five minutes I 
felt as much at my ease with him as though 
I had known him as long as T had known 
his books. It was not one of the days on 
which Hawthornden was open to the pub- 
lic, and we had much difficulty in obtain- 
ing admittance at the lodge; and when we 
got to the house we were detained there 
again, and there was a difficulty about see- 
ing the glen. I went within doors and ex- 
postulated, but for a Jong time without suc- 
cess. The inmates, I am sorry to say, did 
not seem to be acquainted with Dickens’s 
name; a circumstance which, though it 
would only have made him laugh the more, 
I did not venture to disclose. The fancy 
picture which he drew of my detention in 
that feudal abode, and of the medi- 
geval tortures which had _ probably 
been inflicted upon me, made ample 
amends, however, for what I had suf- 
fered on behalf of the party. In the 
end we saw all that was to be seen; and 
never shall [ forget the face of the heredi- 
tary guide and gatekeeper when Dickens 
tipped him in his usual lavish manner. 
This retainer had not thought much of him 
before—indeed, had obviously never heard 
of him; but his salute at parting could not 
have been more deferential had the author 
of ‘‘ Pickwick” been the Lord of the Isles. 
The humors of the day must have made 
some impression upon Dickens himself, 
for, in a letter two years afterward, he re- 
minds me of the imprisonment I had suf- 
fered for his sake in the gloomy cells of 
Hawthornden. Late that night I supped 
with him, after his reading, at his hotel, 
alone; after which I discarded forever the 
picture which I had made in my mind of 
him, and substituted for it a still pleas- 
anter one, taken from life. 

In the following year I published my first 
book, a collection of ‘‘Stories and Sketches,” 
taken from my contributions to Household 
Words and Chambers's Journal. Ihave often 
been asked by young authors whether “it 
pays” to republish such articles. Directly, 
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rectly, if the articles are really Toews it 
is very remunerative: ~ Jt 





the writer not only» 
of course, have hitherto ey | 
him t to ed 
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3 t; it was to only 
| by geniuses in humble life, whose “works 


‘were published by subscription; 1 


tem were more than counterbalanced by 
the latter fact. One of them, who after- 
ward became very famous, observed to me 
that he had bought his first reputation at a 
much higher price than those who had paid 
for it—#.e.,. who had published at their own 
expense. ‘‘Every one who subscribed five 
shillings to that book of mine is in a posi- 
tion to say that but for him I should never 
have been heard of; and about two out of 
three do say so.” But this isonly to admit 
that the possession of spare cash in litera- 
ture is as useful as it is in all other profes- 
sions. 

Before leaving this subject, I should add, } 
for fear of being thought to recommend the 
“rushing into print,” that, while many 
writers have been benefited by early publi- 
cation, quite as many (even of those who 
have afterward made their mark in the 
world) have lived to repent it. In 
youth—though I think this is not 
the case with us in maturity—we are not 
such good judges of our own work as other 
people; we are apt to make comparisons 
between it and that of other writers, in- 
stead of estimating its intrinsic worth, 
which alone ought to guide us.* 

My next book was a narrative of school 
and college life, called the ‘‘ Foster Broth- 
ers,” which had a very fair success, and 
was republished (as everything I subse- 
quently wrote has been) in America. They 
have also been translated into various lan- 
guages. Perhaps nothing gives a young 
author so much pleasure as to see the pro- 
duct of his brain in a foreign tongue, even 
though (as in my case) he cannot read it. 
To the satistaction I derived from the 
‘*Foster Brothers” there was, however, a 
terrible drawback, in the form of a most 
scathing notice in the Saturday Review. 
It was headed—on account of certain dem- 
ocratic opinions the volume had displayed— 
the ‘‘ Bloated Aristocracy,” and made me 
most thoroughly miserable. The writer, 
now one of her Majesty’s Judges, has 
Jaujsced with me since about it; but I am 
never 60 tickled with the reminiscence as 
he is. I have a great personal regard for 
him, but note with pleasure that the news- 
papers describe him as ‘‘a hanging judge.” 

In acknowledging the receipt of this 
book in bis usual kind and cordial manner, 
Dickens misspells it ‘* Forster Brothers,” 
‘and apologizes for the mistake by saying: 
‘*This is because I am always thinking of 
my friend, John Forster.” I afterward re- 
ceived (as will be mentioned in its proper 
place) a still more curious proof of his de- 
votion to one who, from many points of 
view, one would have judged to be little in 
sympathy with him. 

By this time I had made some success as 
a writer of lively sketches and humorous 
articles; rejection, so far as they were con- 
cerned, had become as rare with me as ac- 
ceptance had formerly been; and my as- 
pirations began to be more ambitious. It 
struck me that I might one day write a suc- 
cessful novel. This is not quite so easy, 
however, as to express your opinion about 
a novel written by somebody else. The 
proper construction of such a work 
comes by experience, and never by intui- 
tion. When a young writer attempts it, he 
succeeds at best in writing a narrative and 
not a novel. He takes a character, generally 
more or less like himself, and describes his 
career from the cradle to the altar, which 
he considers to be equivalent to the grave. 
It is in fact an autobiography of a person 
of whom no one has ever heard;.and the 
only chance, therefore, for its success is that 
the incidents in the hero’s life should be of 
a striking kind. 

Fortune was so good s as to favor me with 

* A similar feeling causes some contributors to 
endeavor to recommend themselves to the notice of sn 
editor, in the following manner: “ Wita- 
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; but I perceived in him 
the materials “Of excellent “copy.” 1 
thought that he would make a capital ex- 
ample of a family scapegrace, of pluck and 
spirit, who, more sinned against than 
sinning, had run away from his friends and 
taken to tiger-taming. On every lawful 
night, as the Scotch phrase runs, he 
was engaged with his animals—entranc- 
ing the world with feats compared 
with which the noblest horsemanship 
sank into insignificance. So he “came 
to supper with me on a Sunday. Our 
little servant-maid’s difficulty in announc- 
ing him as “ Mr. Tickerocandua” was con- 
siderabie; aud when at last he began to talk 
of his tooth-and-claw experiences, I 
thought her eyes would have come out of 
her head. He was the politest person | 
ever met with; for, having helped himself 
to oil (thinking it to be white vinegar) with 
his oysters, he consumed them without a 
syllable of complaint, and even with ap- 
parent relish. 

This gentleman was so good as to show 
me his left shoulder, scarred in a hundred 
places by the claws of the leopards as they 
‘*took off” it every day in their leaps, dur- 
ing the ‘‘ unparalleled performance of the 
wild leopard hunt.” He had the mark of a 
bite on his arm which cost a lion its Jife 
and his proprietor three huadred pounds. 
“It was a case of which was to go,” he 
said—‘‘the lion or me—and I struck him 
over the nose with my loaded whip-handle.” 
There is only one principle by which the 
wild beast world can be ruled, he told me— 
that of fear; and should one of them 
once cease to fear him, his life 
would not be worth an hour’s purchase. 
He had twice been dragged off insensi- 
ble from an _ abortive performance 
of ‘the Tiger King,” and only preseived 
from being torn to pieces by the interposi- 
tion of a red-hot bar; yet directly he re- 
covered himself he went in again, whip in 
hand, and subdued the beasts. ‘It was 
simply a question of showing myself their 
master then and there, or of giving up my 
situation.” He gave me these details (which 
were afterward corroborated by the evi- 
dence of others) with great simplicity and 
without the least approach to bouastfulness ; 
and they interested me immensely. When 
this is the case with any subject, I have 
always found, after due consideration of 
the matter, that Ican make it interesting 
to my readers; and in the ‘‘ Family Scape- 
grace” 1 scored my first success. It came 
out originally in serial form—as every 
novel I have ever written has also done— 
and has passed through many editions; but 
I believe it is as popular to-day as it was 
twenty years ago. For me, however, it has 
always a melancholy association; for the 
brave young fellow who suggested it to me 
met, in the end, with the fate which he had 
solongtempted. He was not, indeed, like the 
bad boy in the fable, absolutely ‘‘ eaten by 
lions,” but he was killed by a stroke of the 
paw of one, though the blow, I believe, was 
not given in malice. I am not sure whether 
the publication of the ‘‘ Family Scape- 
grace,” in the columns of the Journal 
increased its circulation; but it was 
certainly well received. Mr. William 
Chambers, however, objected to it, upon 
the ground of its ‘‘lightness.” He would 
have preferred the subject of wild beasts to 
have been more “intelligently treated”; 
their vari-us habitats to be described, and 
some sort of ncral to be deduced» from 
them; but Robert stuck loyally to bis young 
friend and his story. 

I took infinite pleasure in my editorial 
occupation, and had every reason to be 
content with my surroundings. My family, 
however, were delicate; the climate of 
Edinburgh proved too vigorous for their 
constitutions, and after a year or two I was 
compelled to announce my intention of 





going south. Robert Chambers was 50 
good as to express himself much concerned 
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at this resolve. and characteristically en- 
deavored to combat it, upon the firm ground 
of science: ‘* You talk of cold, my dear sir; 
but let me tell you that the thermal line is 
precisely the same in Edinburgh as it is in 
London.” I replied, with as great truth as 
modesty, that I knew nothing about the 
thermal line, but that, so far as I was aware, 
the east wind had never blown a four- 
wheeled cab over in London; a circum- 
stance which happened to have just tuken 
place opposite our house in Edinburgh. 
As he saw my resolution was quite fixed, 
he presently said, with a kind smile; ‘‘I am 
thinking of going to live in London myself; 
suppose we go together; and you shall edit 
the Journal there instead of here.” Which 
struck me as a most excellert arrangement. 
The ouly drawback to my satisfaction was 
an undertaking I now entered into to con- 
fine my contributions to the Jowrnal only. 
It was not, indeed, an unreasonable require- 
ment on his part, while it was in some sort 
a compliment to myself; but I regretted 
that my literary connection with Household 
Words, or rather with its chief, which had 
been so long and constant, was now to 
cease; that I was no longer to rerve under 
the banner of him whom Bret Harte, in the 
most imperishable of his stories, has called 
‘‘The Master.” 1 wrote, of course, to tell 
him of the arrangement. ‘‘ I have received 
your letter,” he replied, ‘‘ with mingled 
regret and pleasure. I am heartily sorry 
to have lost you as a fellow-workman, but 
heartily glad to have gained youas a friend. 
: I hope that you will both [my wife 
and myself] come and see us at Gadshill, 
and compare the Kentish hops and cherries 
with the Scottish peachings.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Some deny that such a thing is possible. 
But surely this is a mistake. It assumes 
that man knows all that he can know in 
this world about divine things and their 
mutual relations. Such an assumption is 
contrary to obvious facts in the case. Man 
is a progressive being; and the same is true 
of the race. No one ean rest content with 
a given degree of knowledge, but always by 
a law of his nature, seeks after more attain- 
ments. The ascertained is made the besis 
for reaching that which is not yet ascer- 
tained. Each generation renews the s'rug- 
gle and presses on to get still clearer light 
and yet further measures of truth. Nor is 
it possible to make a stand at any given 
point, and say: ‘Here is ultima Thule. 
Henceforth we must be content with reiter- 
ating what has been already said.” The 
human mind cannot be rigidly confined io 
such cast-iron forms. Besides, the mate- 
rial of Christian theology is unexhausted 
and inexbaustible. The Scriptures, indeed, 
are plain enough on their surface for the 
wants of a soul seeking salvation. The 
wayturing man, though a fool, need not 
err therein. But they contain something 
mcre than mere surface diggings. They 
have deep mines of invaluable ore. Eigh- 
teen centuries nave been at work, sinking 
their shafts and bringing up vast treasures; 
and still there are precious deposits as yet 
untouched. Witness the efforts of schol- 
ars and thinkers to-day all over Christen- 
dom. The representative men of all bodies 
of believers, from the most liberal to the 
most conservative, are actively engaged iu 
the study, first to ascertain the mind of the 
spirit and then to frame a scientific con- 
struction of its contents. Nor will there, 
nor can there be any end in this world to 
the process. And this just because the 
Scriptures are a divine revelation, and as 
such partake of the unsearchable churacter 
of their author, .A recent able writer 
on the Epistle to the Romans, Prof. M. B. 
Riddle, D.D , conc'udes his preface with 
these words: ‘Fifteen years of special 
study devoted to this cpistle lead the writer 
to appreciate the more keenly how much 
greater it is than all commentaries.” It is 
doubtful whether any acute and learned 
scholar ever gave patient attention to any 
part of the Bible without coming to the 
Same conclusion. Let men labor as they 
will, the sacred writer is always ahead. As 
even an unbeliever once said, speaking of 


the Bible as a literary product, i¢ is no end 
of a book. ; 


The same thing is apparent from experi- 
ence. What is theology to-day but the re- 
sult of a continual progression? Every 
truth now expressed in the creeds of the 
historic Church was in the Bible originally. 
But how many ages were required to have 
that truth brought out, stated, defined, es- 
tablished, and incorporated in confessional 
symbols? Notoriously it was the rise of 
error and the invasions of heretics that led 
tothe formation of creeds. The result was 
not the acquisition of new truth, but the 
formal recognition of old truth, in such a 
way that it was taken up in the intel- 
lectual conception and the Christian con- 
sciousness of all believers. We can dis- 
tinctly mark the steps in this process from 
the council of Nicsea to that of Chalcedon, 
afterward, in the time of Augustine, in the 
writings of Anselm, and in the period of 
the Reformation. Not only at these salient 
epochs, but in the intermediate periods, men 
were working out the orderly and consist- 
ent and symmetrical statement of the con- 
tents of Scripture. Wein this day inherit 
the accumulated riches of former genera- 
tons; and we in turn shall transmit them, 
with more or less increase, to those who* 
come after us. New phuses of society, new 
discoveries in physics, new changes in lit- 
erature and art, will necessarily bring the 
truths of revelation into fresh relations with 
man, and their application will require to 
be stated again, bringing out the concealed 
riches and the eternal vitality of the Divine 
Word. It is by no means necessary to sup- 
pose that the last word of Christianity was 
spoken, even in the rich confessional writ- 
ings that followed the Reformation. For 
aught we know the Church, under the 
guidance of the indwelling and infallible 
Spirit, may yet draw out from the living 
Word more exact and satisfactory expres- 
sions of truth. 

It being admitted, then, that Progress in 
Theology is a reality, what form may it be 
expected to take; or in what method will it 
proceed? The answer is that, 

1. lt will hold fast what we have. The 
main features of what now constitutes 
the historic faith of the Caurch have 
been gained at too great cost to be surren- 
dered. With justice would confessors and 
martyrs cry out did men give up the prec- 
ious truth for which they suffered and died. 
We cannot afford to cut Joose from the 
past, and start out afresh just as if nothing 
had been achieved in bygone ages. On the 
contrary, we are to proceed on the same 
lines as our predecessors, and, retaining the 
results they reacned, seek to make an ad- 
vance. An entirely new theology is selt- 
condemned beforehand, as utterly incon- 
sistent with all experience and observation, 
and at war with the provisions and prom- 
ises of the New Testament. But an old 
theology, enlarged, supplemented and clar- 
ified, 1s another thing and a very reason- 
able thing. For we may look for, 


2. Olearer statements of doctrine. Some 
points, indeed, have been so treated as to 
mock further effort. Human thought as to 
the Trinity seems to have reached high- 
water mark in the first five centuries. The 
jabors of a thousand years have added 
nothing to what was wrought out by the 
Fathers of the Greek Uburch. They dis- 
tinguished and defined and illustrated 
and proved until the subject was exhausted. 
But this is not true in regard to the Person 
of Christ—a point upon which our own cen- 
tury has witnessed (in the work of Dorner) 
a considerable addition to our clearness of 
apprehension. The same may be said of 
Hamartolggy, in view of the great work of 
Julius Milier. Not that in either case there 
wasany improvement of doctrine, but a very 
marked improvement in the explication of 
doctrine. In like manner the so-called 
doctrines of grace are as true now as they 
ever will be; but who can say that they 
will not be hereafter mure scripturally 
vindicated, more scientifically explained 
on philosyphical grounds, and more strik- 
ingly illustrated from the general progress 
of knowledge? But, besides this, there 
are, 

8. Some matters yet undeveloped. For ex- 
ample, the common Church doctrine of 
Inspiration can be traced back to the be- 
ginning; yet it has never been formulated, 
the only attempt at such formulation (‘ Hel- 
vetic Consens. Form.,” 1675) being one that 





is universally repudiated. Here, surely, 


there is room for something that will not 
only exclude the modern crudities which 
now vex our patience, but build up a state- 
ment that will meet all the requisitions of 
Scripture, and at the same time stand the 
fire of its enemies. There are, moreover, 
two great branches of doctrinal theology 
which have never yet been put before the 
Church to the same extent or with the same 
wide sweep of discussion as Christology 
and Soteriology. These are the Church 
and the Last Things. They are, of course, 
included in the systems, and they find a 
place in confessions and catechisms; but 
they have never been wrought out in detail, 
and so attacked and defended as to compel 
a completely formulated utterance, in the 
shape of creed or symbol. The weak and 
flabby eschatology put forth in unexpected 
quarters in our day certainly calls for a 
fresh treatment of the subject, fuller and 
more comprehensive than we have hitherto 
seen, 

4. New erroreare to be looked for. The 
progress in the past has been attained by 
resistance to heresy. In every age when 
the enemy came in like a flood, the great 
lights of the Church were called to the 
front, and in overcoming opposers illu- 
mined and established the tenets at issue. 
The same experience is before the people of 
God to-day. No man is so wise as to fore- 
see in what quarter the defection will ap- 
pear; but it will certainly come. The thing 
that hath been is that which shall be. The 
point that then is assailed will require fresh 
defenders, not simply to furbish the old 
weapons, but to devise new ones, to dig 
deeper into the mines of Scripture, and to 
overcome the onset of unbelief by a 
brighter, more vigorous and more conclu- 
sive showing furth of the truth. God will 
make the wrath of man to praise him, by 
overruling the rise of error to the further- 
ance of truth and the progress of theology. 
Once more: 

5. The prodigious development of physical 
science will secure the same result. Not, of 
course, that discoveries in physics will 
change fundamental principles. For phys- 
ics is absolutely dependent upon meta- 
physics. The scientist cannot advance a 
step without postulating ultimate truths. 
For example, the uniformity of natural 
law is always assumed, but never can be 
proven. The fact that the sun rose every 
morning for fourthousand years is no evi- 
dence that it will rise to-morrow morning. 
But once posit a personal and intelligent 
Creator, and the way becomes plain. But 
discoveries in physics may and do affect the 
form and conception of doctrine. Not one 
man ina hundred interprets the first chapter 
f Genesis as almost a!l men did two cen- 
turiesago. Hence, while the great truth of 
God's creation of the world is what it always 
was and always will be, the way in which 
we apprehend it and state it has varied. 
And so we are to expect that, in future, the 
natural will serve the supernatural, and the 
scientists who know no God but energy will 
furnish materials by which devout theists 
will better understand and more lucidly ex- 
plain the manifold declings of him who is 
God over all, blessed furever. Nature and 
Scripture are the twofold revelation of the 
Infinite Mind, and it is not possible that one 
part of the reccrd can be thoroughly stud- 
ied without casting light upon the other. 
The nineteenth Psalm, with its exquisite 
collocation of the natural and the spiritual, 
is as true to-day as it was when David 
penned the devout and stirring lyric, 

It is, then, humbly submitted that there is 
such a thing as progress in theology; a 
progress not backward, but forward; not 
downward, but upward; not upon the ruins 
of the past, but upon its foundations; not 
to the overthrow of the old symbols, but 
to their Mlumination and enlargement; not 
by following vain philosophy, bat by mak- 
ing all philosophies and all knowledges 
subservient to the one master, Christ; not 
by vague theorizing and arbitrary specula- 
tion, but by deeper delving into the mines of 


anda profounder deference to the Great 
Spirit of Truth. Such progress is safe and 
wise. It continues that which has pre- 
vailed from: the beginniig, and which we 
have no reason to doubt will be resumed in 
a happier world, where it will be continucd 
without interruption ard withont end, 
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REMINISCENCE OF WENDELL 





BY JOSEPH F, TUTTLE, D.D., 
. PRESIDENT OF WaBasH COLLEGR. 





Tue highest eloquence is a rare gift, and 

not every age is blessed with its presence. 

We almost pardon the grasping tyranny of 

Philip because it evoked the eloquence of 

Demosthenes. But for the oppressicn of 

the Colonies the vehement, yet ‘‘ solemn 

eloquence” of Samuel Adams might not 

have been revealed even to himself, and 

Patrick Henry never have reached the high- 
est point of fame as an orator. The ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, by its 

fierce excitements, placed in the United 
States Senate a body of the greatest de- 
baters it has ever had, 

A half century ago the abolition excite- 
meat brought into notice some very elo- 
quent men. Then a young Kentuckian 
electrified multitudes with denunciations of 
slavery as he had seen it in his father’s fami- 
ly and state long before Mrs. Stowe’s pen 
did the same work. Mr. Thorn wasa stu- 
dent at Lane Seminary and the companion 
of Theodore D. Weld, who fora time was 
the most brilliant orator in the abolition 
ranks, I have myself heard him speak 
with wonderful power. The loss of his 
voice by trying to out-roar a mob was a ca- 
lamity to himself and the cause he pleaded, 
To this day I recall one passage which | 
heard him deliver with such power that 
some sprang to their feet as he reached its 
climax in the utterance of the word ‘‘Lib- 
erty.” 

In 1845 I first saw Wm. L. Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips in Broadway ‘Tabernacle. 
Mr. Garrison’s eloquence was like that 
which Clarendon attributes to Sir Thomas 
Coventry: ‘‘ He, in the plain way of speak- 
ing and delivery, without much ornament 
of elocution, had a strange power of mak- 
ing himself believed—the only justifiable de- 
sign of eloquence.” 

It was easy to see that ‘‘my illustrious 
friend,” as Mr. Phillips called Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, was the inspiration of the meet- 
ing to which I refer. He was the most 
thoroughly hated and admired abolitionist 
in this country; and we have lived long 
enough to see some of his enemies helping 
to ‘* build his sepuicher.” 

The star man on the platform that even- 
ing was Wendell Phillips, Twenty-five 
hundred people paid an admission fee 
to hear him speak. Many of them were 
not friendly to him or the cause he advo- 
cated, and yet they wanted to hear one who 
had already wona national reputation as 
the most eloquent abolition orator and one 
of tbe most eloquent men io this country, 

After the readiug of the Scriptures, by 
Mr. Garrison, about “‘your covenant with 
death and your agreement with fell,” and 
some other preliminary servicvs, Mr. Phillips 
was introduced and warmly received. The 
Tabernacie was pucked full. The broad 
platform was occupied by abolitionists— 
some of them the most noted in this coun- 
try. The pulpit had been removed, and I 
do not remember to have seen even a stand. 
The speaker was distinctly visible from 
every part of the house. With splendid 
self-possession he advanced to the center 
of the semi-eclipse, back of which were the 
elect of the anti-slavery host and in front of 
which was » dense cloud of eager listeners. 
Even before the ora‘or hud spoken a word, 
his appearance was very impressive. As 
he cast his eye over the applauding throngs 
he reminded me of what Dr. Alexander 
had said of Patrick Henary’s appearance in 
the Culpepper Court House as he rose to 
say a few words in favor of the court’s ad- 
journment for the night on a murder trialin 
which he was the counsel of the twoaccused 
men, ‘ His very manner io rising to his 
feet, and his attitude before the court, were 
themselves eloquence, which made me for the 
moment believe, in spite of the most damag- 
ing testimony, that the accused were inno- 
cent.” 

When the audience had become quiet Mr. 
Phillips said: ‘Mr. President, I desire to 
read the resolution which 1 now hold, and to 
advocate its adoption—viz., ‘Resolved, that 
the only exodus for the American slaves 
out of their house of bondage is over the 
ruins of the American Church and the 





American Union.’” The reading of this: 
resolution was met by a storm of cheers 
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apd hisses; and this was continued some 
minutes. During this time, the eloquent 
agitator remained apparently as motionless 
and ‘‘ impassive as the marble in the quarry.” 
His manly person was in as grand-a pos- 
ture for effect as a sculptor could have se- 
lected. Nota ripple of impatience passed 
over his face, nor did the movement of a 
limb or muscle indicate the slightest lack 
of self-possession. I have never seen a hu- 
man being who looked so noble as did 
Wendell Phillips when he was that day met 
by such contending storms of applause and 
hisses. Asin the case of Patrick Henry, 
**his very manner and attitude were them- 
selves eloquence.” 

And yet those who hissed, as well as those 
who applauded, were eager to hear him even 
upon so hateful a resolution; and so in due 
time silence was restored, and the great 
orator began his speech. If I had one of 
the New York dailies of the next morning 
at hand, I am sure I could sustain my im- 
pressions as to the speech as one of very 
extraordinary eloquence. It was severely 
classical even for the most fastidious ear. 
I do not recall a slang phrase. His brilliant 
sentences were full of the most passionate 
detestation of slavery, and yet he never 
**bedraggled the wings of his eloquence” 
by a word unworthy the best models of 
English style. 

Occasionally, in describing the relations 
of **the American Church and the Ameri- 
can Union” to slavery, his words and tones 
seemed hissing hot, and once, when hisses 
met him for radical sentiment, by a happy 
turn he converted the incident into a gen- 
eral round of applause. 

The most eloquent passage was that in 
which he was tracing the tremendous 
growth of the slave power. He compared 
it to the genius, in the ‘‘Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment,” confined in a casket, but, when 
the lid was lifted, growing swiftly to such 
a size that his head reached the stars, 
threatening to destroy all about him and 
defying all efforts to force him back into 
the casket. 

This passage carried his audience so that 
it produced more than one outburst of ap- 
plause. I deal only with impressions, 
and have not the newspaper reports to con- 
firm me, but I am sure those who recall the 
speech will agree with me in the conviction 
that it was worthy the renown of the great 
agitator. 

During the late War we observed a sin- 
gular fact in the declamations of our lower 
college class-men, especially in prize dec- 
lamations. A large number of prizes was 
taken by those who declaimed portions se- 
lected from Webster’s speeches — they 
seemed in those dark days the words of an 
inspired seer—and Wendell Phillips’s John 
Brown” and ‘Toussaint Ouverture.” And 
to this day these hackneyed but splendid 
declamations never fail to command atten- 
tion. Both these men were eloquent. They 
were capable of feeling and uttering the 
sterner passions, but my impression in hear- 
ing them both is that they failed in the 
gentler emotions which charm and subdue 
us, On some occasions, to tears, 
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THEN AND NOW. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





Wenz the pastors of that day better 
men than those of the present? It is not an 
easy question to answer, because the stand- 
ard, or, rather, index of goodness has 
changed somewhat. My impression is that 
they were more contented, less restless, 
more patient, humbler, more single-minded 
than the clergy of the present; their con- 
secration to their work was more steadily 
retained. They were more professional in 
manners and thought; they strove more 
than do we of to-day to live in the one 
spirit and habit of their calling, taking 
little interest in other things except educa- 
tion. Few thought of achieving a reputa- 
tion, or sought another parish except under 
necessity. Hence they bore the marks 
and had the air of what is termed goodness 
or saintliness beyond those of to-day. But 
were they better men? We think not. 
They had fewer doubts, but, perhaps, not 
more faith. They strove for souls in a 
different but no more earnest way. They 
dwelt much and directly upon the glory 
of God; the ministers of to-day dwell on 
humanity as a truer way of glorifying God. 





They strove for one thing; we of to-day, 
perceiving the complexity and inter-rela- 
tions of society, work in various directions. 
They made a sharp distinction between 
the secular and religious, and kept wholly 
to the latter, and thus took on a 
peculiarly religious tone and aspect. A 
minister was recognized by his voice and 
garb and manners. But this false distinc- 
tion between the secular and religious is 
giving way; and the minister is more a 
man among men, wears the look of the 
world in his face, speaks as do others, 
dresses according to his individual taste, 
and does not feel bound always to act the 
minister. Is he, therefore, no less a true 
one? On the contrary, a truer, because he 
is more nearly one with his kind. The min- 
ister of to-day is far better educated, more 
intelligent, quite as courageous, as sincere, 
with much more to make him doubt, as 
hard a worker, and with a truer insight 
into the nature of his work. Still, the com- 
plexity of modern society and the influences 
of a transitional age show themselves in the 
clergy of the present. We have all sorts in 
all respects, A company of ministers, forty 
years ago, would have presented great sim- 
ilarity in appearance, beliefs and methods. 
They might often have exchanged sermons 
without detection, But to-day a company 
of ministers would present a far wider di- 
versity in these respects than would a con- 
vention of lawyers or physicians. 

The question of the sincerity of the mod- 
ern clergy has been raised of late,and asserted 
as on the decline. It must be granted that 
the clergy of the past were very sincere; but 
they had nothing to make them doubt; or, 
if doubts arose, they were amply met by 
Butlerand Paley. Theage of criticism had 
not come—had not, at least, reached the 
American clergy; but it is now upon us— 
criticism from science, from philosophy, 
from learning and from the whole spirit of 
the age. The pulpit stands in the very 
focus of it; question beats upon it from 
all sides—question that demands answer, 
challenge that brooks no delay. What 
wonder that many are confused and know 
not what to say? Insincerity is not so 
much to be charged us confusion. With 
batteries on every side pouring in their fire, 
it is not strange that some arein doubt 
whether to fight or surrender, and that 
some hide behind the parapet. What in- 
sincerity there is is to be found in those 
who hold the exact forms of belief and 
methods of the past as safest or most 
politic, but without full sympathy with 
them. The most insincere men are those 
who approach nearest the profoundly sin- 
cere men of forty years ago. Not all such 
are insincere; but the insincere ones are 
among them. The cowards are always in the 
rear of the army—marching, however, 
with many honest soldiers. 

The clergy of to-day are, upon the whole, 
sincere; they believe what they preach, and 
are making a brave fight against foes of 
which the clergy of the past knew nothing. 
If the men of those days were put into 
the pulpits of the present they would be 
as powerless to meet the criticism of the 
age and to minister toits spiritual needs as 
an army of archers to encounter rifled 
cannon, Before comparing the clergy of 
to-day with those of the past, we must con- 
sider the age and its spirit. There is, in 
pulpit and pews, less intensity of belief in 
certain directions; but there is a wider, a 
more intelligent and rational, a more con- 
sistent and practical belief than there was a 
generation ago. 

The last contrast we make is in the 
preaching. Take the sermons of Phillips 
Brooks, of Dr. Parkhurst and of Dr. 
McKenzie or Dr. Gladden, fair representa- 
tives of three great Churches, and compare 
them with those preached forty years ago. 
We do not refer to their comparative ability, 
but to their substance—their apprehension 
of the Gospel and of its method. One 
would hardly think they are talking about 
the same thing. The preaching used to be 
doctrinal, as it mainly ought to be. But 
what were the doctrines? Divine sov- 
ereignty, not the Fatherhood of God. God 
was almost universally presented asa ruler, 
and very seldom as a Father; man was a 
subject, not a child. He was totally de- 
praved and had inherited his depravity 
from the fall of Adam, and was under the 
curse and condemnation of God at the 





start, all of which was duly enforced. 
But now comes the doctrine of 
election. No man has ability; but some 
are elected, and to such, grace for repent- 
ance will be given. Still, all are summoned 
to repentance. You can, and you cannot, 
and you will be condemned if you don’t. 
Small heed was taken of these contradic- 
tions and moral and mental impossibilities ; 
or, if they arose, were settled by quotations 
from Scripture. Sin was preached as a 
condition, and sometimes even as a nature, 
rather than as an act. Or, if under the 
‘*new light” doctrine of New Haven, it 
was regarded as an act, it was still an ab- 
stract thing—sin and not sins. Sanding 
the sugar and watering the molasses, and 
putting the best apples at the top, and 
‘* shaving” notes, and grinding the faces of 
the poor, and all such concrete offenses had 
no mention. The minister knew well 
enough that these things were wrong; but 
his concern was to get men out of their 
fallen condition and into’ a special condi- 
tion of grace—a sharp, immediate transfer 
from one to the other. Hence he put all 
specific sins into one vast sin—an infinite 
thing demanding infinite punishment. 
Holding this up in strong and vivid colors 
as impending destiny, to be inflicted in the 
next world, he directed his hearers to the 
Atonement as that by which they might es- 
cape it through faith. And what was the 
faith? It was the belief that Christ as- 
sumed and endured the just penalties of 
sin, so that God, as a moral ruler, is able to 
remit them on condition of faith in Christ as 
one who has done this. Faith was simply 
a belief that these great transactions have 
been done, and an acceptance of the right- 
eousness of Christ in place of one’s own. 
Nevertheless, personal righteousness was 
required because commanded; it had no 
worth, but it was fit. Then the Holy Spirit 
regenerates those who thus believe—a 
sharp, immediate process, by which one is 
sealed unto redemption and becomes an 
heir of glory and escapes future perdition. 


Such, in general, was the framework of 
the preaching of the last generation. We 
do not describe it in order to caricature it. 
That were a shameless work. It was hon- 
estly believed; it was urged often with 
great skill and power; the weak places 
were bridged by single texts of Scripture; 
and, more than all, it served a purpose and 
did its work, if not in the best way, still in 
away better than none. It was a system 
strong in a certain rude logic, and it played 
always about a few great truths, but mis- 
took their shadows for their substance. It 
inverted the character of God. It mistook 
the work of Christ. It was blind to the na- 
ture and the end of man. It was never 
preached without vehement protest from 
the clearest minds; and it broke almost 
more hearts than it healed. The piety it 
induced was sad, somber, full of doubt and 
question; and that is the main reason why 
religion was so much talked about; it was not 
so much an indication of spiritual minded- 
ness as an inevitable necessity for keeping 
down question. It is often said that this 
preaching was the strong meat that nour- 
ished the strong faith of the past genera- 
tion. We doubt it. It was the Gospel 
mingled with it, but which it was not, that 
fed their souls. A bird may eat gravel 
along with seed, but it is the seed, not the 
grit, that strengthens its wings as it flies 
toward heaven. 

How is the Gospel preached to-day? By 
some somewhat after the old fashion, but 
with great abatement and not barely. The 
average preacher tells his hearersethat they 
are sinners because they break God's com- 
mandments and the laws of their own con- 
science and nature. He tells them what 
these sins are, shows them how sin works, 
that by its nature it tends to remediless 
ruin; that it is already separation from 
God who is the only good. He tells them 
that God isa Father and is essential and 
eternal Love; that he sent his Son into the 
world to reveal himself—his love and pity; 
that Christ becomes a way of life to men 
and calls them to walk after him in that 
way which is a way of obedience, of death 
to all sin and struggle after all goodness; 
that Christ died to declare the love of God 
and to show the reality of his laws, and to 
bring life and immortality into full light. 
He tells men that the only way to be saved 
from their sins and be rid of them is to re- 








pent of them and believe on Christ; take 
him as a Saviour whom they are to follow 
and obey and trust even to the degree of 
beeoming one with him. If they will do 
that, they are saved; if not, they are lost; 
they become the victims of sin and fail of 
oneness with God, who is the only good 
and bleseedness. He tells them that God's 
Spirit is in the world working for and with 
them to regenerate and deliver them from 
their lower selves, and to inspire them to 
become their true spiritual selves. 

Such is the Gospel that is preached to- 
day, and more and more as the days go on. 
Which is the better—nay, which is the 
truer? Which has more Bible, more com- 
mon sense, more of what we know of God 
and of human nature and of the logic of 
the human spirit? Which do we crave as 
our conscious need? Which do we respond 
to? Which most helps us to live aright? 
There can be but one answer. We love to 
glorify the past, and especially this feature 
of it. It is a gracious element of our nature 
that prompts it. But it were well to he 
careful how we compare a system that 
drove strong men to despair and turned 
the lives of gentle women into a ceaseless, 
brooding sorrow, with the Gospel of love 
and hope and gentleness that is now 
preached. 

**Say not thou, what is the cause that 
the former days were better than these? 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concern- 
ing this”—simply because it is not so. 

Nornta ApDAMs, Mass, 

ab Seah bbk tiie ocsbsssatich 
AUNT JERUSHA ON THE LIBERAL 
DOCTRINES. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 





‘* I7’s a very readable, liberal and right sen- 
sible magazine,’pears to me,” said Aunt Jeru- 
sha. ‘‘I call it good an’ useful readin’ and 
hope it’!] prosper.” This was her response to 
Mr. Taylor, who, after they had adjourned 
from the dinner table to the library, picked 
up the new Andover Review, and asked 
her how she enjoyed it. 

‘*Liberal? Liberal, did you say, Mother?’ 
interposed Katie. ‘‘ You know some folks 
think that’s a dreadful word, and especially 
if applied to doctrine. Our Brother Oid- 
style just abhors anything /ideral.” 

“Yet your mother may think it a good 
word,” replied Mr. Taylor. 

“IT dunno why ’taint,” she responded. 
‘“‘Though when it comes to liberal doc. 
trines, a good deal depends, accordin’ to my 
way 0’ thinkin’, on what ye call liberal. I’ve 
seen cloth afore now they called all-wool; 
but a good deal o’ the wool grew down 
in Alibammy ; an’ I’ve heard o’ cotton wool; 
an’ that’s not fur from the same. Now I 
don’t b’lieve in cotton-wool doctrines as 
long’s I can git all-wool that is wove, an 
sheep’s wool at that.” 

‘* But what’s your idea of liberal, Auntie, 
when applied to doctrine ?” asked Mr. Tay- 
lor. 

‘*Waal, [look at my Unabridged here. 
and find the definition to be, ‘of a free 
heart, ‘generous, large,’ ‘ not selfish, narrow 
or contracted,’ aw’ that suits me pretty 
well. I don’t want anybody to spile the dic- 
tionary for me by their own definitions. With 
Mr. Webster’s definition, I should think 
that liberal doctrine was Christian doc- 
trinve, or Bible doctrine; that’s pretty gen- 
erous and large, an’ ‘taint selfish, nar- 
row or contracted. The Bible doctrines, 
*pears to me, are "bout liberal enough for 
anybody.” 

“Yes; but Brother Oldstyle says there is 
nothing liberal about the Bible—not a doc- 
trine that can be called such. ‘The Bible 
doctrines,’ he says, ‘ are all orthodox.’” 

““Mebbe he don’t believe in Webster,” 
said Aunt Jerusha. ‘Webster probably 
knew as well as anybody what liberal 
means. An’I don’t propose to allow aby 
Brother Oldstyle or Newstyle to mopopo- 
lize a good word like that, an’ tack it on 
to doctrines ’t won’t stand fire. Now, 
there’s Mr. Smoothemdown, an’ Doctor 0’ 
Divinity at that, though he might’s well be 
Dr. Roughemup, from the city o’ Boston. 
He preached in the Town Hall one Sunday 
afternoon; an’ they said he b’longed to the 
libr’als; for he preached lib’ral doctrines. 
But what did it all amount to, anyway? 
Two-thirds was a-beratin’ the orthodox, 
an’ t’other third a-glorifyin’ themselves for 
their liberality. That’s what I should call 
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cotton-wool liberalism, If a man wants all 
men to be saved he’d better be a-preachin’ 
the Gospel to ’em than tellin’ ’em there 
ain’t nothin’ to be ’fraid of. If he'll only 
go to work and save ’em all, nobody’ll ob- 
ject. But boastin’ o’ lib’ralism while bela- 
borin’ one’s fellow-Christians ain’t a mite 
better’n boastin’ o’ one’s soundness while 
hatin’ the het’rydox.” 

“Why, Mother, you don’t like the heter- 
odox any too well yourself. I’ve heard you 
say 80, over aad over,” said Katie. 

‘*Mebbe so. It’s very likely. I s’pose 
there aint none ot us any too charitable. 
But then I don’t allow myself to take on 
airs, nor boast of any great charity while 
a-hatin’ of ‘em. An’ I trust I’m gittin’ 
more liberal in a Christian sense; that is, 
accordin’ to Webster. When the ’postle 
John, in his old age, used to stand up and 
say, ‘ Little children, love one another,’ he 
didn’t spile it all by sayin’: ‘ You that have 
all the truth on your side, may love any one 
that has all the truth in his creed.’ But as 
little children, with only a part of the truth, 
and with all their defects in faith and life, 
they were to love one another. An’ love 
thinketh no evil, is not puffed up; it keeps 
company with humility and with faith and 
hope.” 

‘© You must look out, Auntie, or they’ll 
accuse’you of trying to break down the 
walls and fences. Then what’s to keep the 
orthodox and the liberals from getting all 
mixed up?” inquired the Judge, who had 
been listening with keen interest. 

‘‘How are you going to keep your all-wool 
doctrines from turning into satinet?” added 
the Parson, who had been glancing through 
the new review. 

‘Waal, Parson, [think you’ve been a 
showin’ us how these six or eight years 
past. By takin’ your orthodox patterns 
from the Bible, such as are neither selfish 
or narrow, you make ’em, accordin’ to Web- 
ster, orthodox and liberal. You've showed 
us how to be both. P’r’aps I haven’t always 
been successful, but I’ve been tryin’ to 
make my orthodoxy of the liberal kind, 
and my liberalism as orthodox as the Bible 
will allow. If I can do that what need’ll 
there be for any walls to keep 'em separate? 
Tell me that, Judge.” 

‘“*Oh! your liberalism is all-wool; but 
without walls, how are you going to keep 
your satinet Philistines out of the true 
Church?” 

“Do you put that for a conumdrum? 
We don’t seem to have had much trouble 
in keepipg you out; though I’ve thought 
a good many times it would have been bet- 
ter all around to have taken youin. As 
for the Philistines, if we succeed in showin’ 
’em how to be Christians after the Bible 
pattern, which is orthodox and liberal, and 
still all-wool, p’raps we won't find it neces- 
sary to keep ’em out. We are to show ’em 
Christ in his Church, an’ he’ll win ’em to 
the right pattern. It’ll be easier to win 
’em to a good, generous pattern than to a 
narrow one, misnamed orthodox.” 

‘Perhaps it would be an aid to clear 
thought if the Judge would tell us whom 

he means by the term Philistine,” inter- 
posed Katie. ‘It is possible that he would 
not put himself into that class, if there is 
one.” 

‘Well, I don’t know that there has been 
any misunderstanding concerning it,” said 
the Judge. ‘I would rather withdraw the 
word than try to fix it upon any class of 
Christians. Really, I don’t approve of 
calling names. [ shall never forget that 
your mother once told us that ‘calling 
names isn’t any kind of logic.’ If 1 were 
to let it stand for a class of independent 
thinkers, I should most certainly include 
myself in it.” 


** We'll give the Judge permission to with- 
draw the hard name, and substitute the 
term brethren. He was speaking of breth- 
ren whose orthodoxy is of a somewhat dif- 
ferent type from ours, men of faith, of prin- 
ciple and purpose, but apt to express them- 
selves in a somewhat different theological 
dialect from ours,” suggested the Parson; 
and he continued, ‘I’ve observed this dif- 
ference among orthodox theologians, that 
the dialect of orthodoxy is slightly differ- 
ent in different localities, and with differ- 
ent men in the same locality. For exam- 
ple, there is just a shade of difference be- 
tween Princeton and New Haven, and be- 
tween New Haven and Hartford, and be- 





tween Hartford and Andover, and between 
Andover and Boston, and indeed between 
Boston and New York, The. brethren in 
Boston do not quite all use the same theo- 
logical dialect. In New York and Brook- 
lyn some slight divergences are tolerated. 
Some of the brethren in Boston have at 
times sbown a little solicitude concerning 
the dialect of the brethren at Andover; 
and some in Hartford have at times been 
somewhat concerned about the dialect in 
New Haven; but, on the whole, they al 
succeed remarkably well in maintaining 
their own orthodoxy, and a good portion 
are measurably successful in maintaining 
a somewhat Christian liberality. The 
brethren in Boston speak very respectfully 
of the brethren in Princeton; and the 
brethren in New Haven and New York 
rejoice over the soundness of the brethren 
in Andover; and the brethren in Andover 
cherish the most profound good-will toward 
the brethren in the cities whose dialect dif- 
fers slightly from their own. And it is 
very delightful to note how these brethren, 
all speaking the same theological tongue, 
in somewhat varied dialects, still love one 
another.” 

**Waal, why shouldn’t they?” asked 
Aunt Jerusha. ‘ Didn’t God make of one 
blood all nations of men that dwell in all 
these different cities? I can’t see why 
theologians shouldn’t love their blood rela- 
tions as well as other folks. You don’t find 
brothers in civilized communities kicking 
each other out of their own homes because 
of any little differences in their way of 
thinking. When Christians get to under- 
standin’ the meaning of the word brethren, 
they’ll all be liberal enough, I guess. An’ 
when they have liberal hearts, an’ they all 
believe with their hearts unto righteous- 
ness, how can ye hender their believin’ 
liberal doctrines?” 

‘When liberal doctrines become iden- 
tical with Christian doctrines we shall 
have no further trouble with them, I guess, 
either in Boston or New York,” said the 
Parson. 

And the Judge was orthodox enough to 
say ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

AMESBURY, Mase 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 











Tue last meeting for the season of the 
Boston Evangelical Alliance was held in 
the pleasant “hall of the new Y. M.C. A. 
building, on the Back Bay. The Rev. O. 
P. Gifford, of the Warren Avenue Baptist 
church, presided, and introduced the 
speaker of the day—Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock, the courageous worker of your city. 
His address was a vigorous and manly one, 
bristling full of points and striking facts, 
on the “ Effects of Pernicious Literature in 
the School and in the Home.” 

Familiar as the reading public seems to 
be with the frightful increase of crime 
among our youth, and shocking as are some 
of the details which have been published 
and scattered broadcast over the land, the 
real source of much of this mischief and 
the prolific feeders of crime were not so 
well known nor their danger half realized. 
They are to be discovered in the debasing 
and defiling publications that had been al- 
lowed a free rein and unrestricted course 
in our country. Apparently reputable 
men were the publishers of some of the 
most astonishing and corrupting literature, 
and yet claim to be ina legitimate busi- 
ness. To cite an illustration in point, and 
at the same time to show Mr. Comstock’s 
rare good sense in dealing with such mat- 
ters, a certain incident was narrated. The 
publisher of a miserable paper for boys con- 
fronted this modern Saint Anthony with 
the statement: ‘‘I understand you regard 
my publication asimproper and immoral. 
Why, sir, I consider it high-toned and en- 
tirely respectable.” 

“And yet,” remarked Mr. Comstock, 
‘‘that same paper hadin the table of con- 
tents of a single issue such an array of 
dainties as the murder of a man of wealth 
by a band of boyish desperadoes, the en- 
ticing of a fair-haired girl of princely beau- 
ty by asmart boy, the intrigues of certain 
young lovers, the detailed description of an 
adulteress and her adventures, and many 
more such delicacies for immoral palates, 
ad nauseam, all in a single issue of a boy’s 


paper whose publisher maintained it was 
high-toned and respectable.” One of the 
inquisitive clergymen of the alliance 
requested the speaker’ to name the pub- 
lication, which the expert’ champion of 
the abolition of obscene literature and kin- 
dred crimes, wisely and respectfully re- 
fused to do, explaining the fact that such a 
procedure would defeat his very purpose, 
and give it an advertisement and publicity 
that would do more harm than good. 

Then followed the modest recital of a 
personal experience as thrilling in interest 
as it was heroic, describing the origin of 
the speaker’s interest in this entirely 
neglected field, and how unexpectedly he 
came to enter its hardships and dangers, 
and the appalling amount of crime, 
secret and concealed, there was going on, 
which presented itself to his astonished 
eyes, twelve years ago, when a merchant's 
clerk in the great American metropolis. 
There was a vigor and stamp of genuine 
heroism about the man, coupled with an 
unaffected modesty, that gave a charm to 
the occasion, so that even the scar on the 
face, bearing the marks of his perilous 
work, was eloquent and silently contributed 
to the deep impression made. 

It adds not a little to the practical bear- 
ing of such a man’s life upon the youth of 
the land to know that this earnest man has 
a brother who resembles him in physique 
and features, who is an instructor at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, the Rugby of 
our New England, 

It came with a special sense of timeli- 
ness, too, that the facts were explicitly set 
forth that the corrupt wing of the Liberal 
L-ague of America, headed by Col. Robt. 
G. Ingersoll, who had been blaspheming 
only the night before in the largest theater 
of Boston to a crowded house, at fifty cents 
a head, was the only class that had favored 
the evils spoken against, and, though denied 
in some quarters, was proved to have 
petitioned Congress for the repeal of the 
laws which forbid the transmission of ob- 
scene literature. A leader in the shameful 
attempt at repealing so salutary a law 
might be fittingly considered the apostle of 
nastiness. 

At the examination of the Rev. 8. Tead, 
from near Portland, Me., by the installing 
council at Prospect Hill Church, Somer- 
ville, Mass., a very thorough and carefully 
elaborated paper was read by the said can- 
didate for the pulpit, which pleased the 
brethren and the worthy moderator, the 
Rev. Mr. Boynton, of the Jamaica Plain 
Church, Boston, so that when the question 
was put to the Council as to its wish in the 
matter of examining the candidate, the Rev. 
Dr. Merriman moved that the moderator 
proceed to examine by the usual question 
and answer method. The presiding officer, 
with characteristic good sense, said that he 
was entirely satisfied with the candidate's 
thorough paper, and did not wish to put 
any questions, with which sentiment many 
were agreed, But an Eastern Massachu- 
setts Council could not do what their breth- 
ren did in the Council at Fair Haven on 
the occasion of the settlement of the Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee. Such an old-time pro- 
cedure could not be superseded, nor the 
pleasure of cross-questioning the candidate 
foregone. Consequently, with various 
methods and motives, certain of the breth- 
ren ventilated their theologic profundity. 
Mr. Tead was pronounced entirely sound, 
and the installation services were entered 
into with great unction and eloquence. 
Especially remarkable was the sermon by 
the genial and modern Albertus Magnus, 
the Rev. Dr. Albert H. Plumb, of the Wal- 
nut Avenue church, Roxbury, who pro- 
ceeded to erect a wonderful man of straw— 
a quasi Rationalistic Socinian and a Uni- 
versalistic Deist; such as he feared was the 
tendency of some of the New Theologian 
preachers of the day, and then proceeded 
to demolish him with a broadside. Very 
felicitously did Dr. Alex. McKenzie refer 
to the picture painted for us in the sermon, 
and express his gratitude that there were 
none such among the ministers with which 
we were at all acquainted. The sermon 
has been printed in full in the Golden Rule, 
of Boston, and yet with explicit declination 
of indorsement by its editor. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the bit- 
terness of feeling has not fully subsided in 





Congregational circles, and that, on every 
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pretext, at the slightest provocation, 
the meetings are obliged to hear 
the hasty ‘utterances and ‘ill-considered 
speeches of the ultraé-conservatives. But ihe 
end is not yet. 

Bosrow, May, 1884. 
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THE LICENSURE OF WOMEN. 


Disoveston In THE METHODIST GENERAL ConFER- 
ENCE, IN PurtaDELPHia, May l6rH AnD I’rH, ow A 
REPORT AGAINST THE LICENSURE OF WOMEN. 


Dr, J. M. Bucxuey, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee making the réport against licensing 
women, said: [shall not take any time to discuss 
this, save to remark that the Committee, by a 
vote of about five-sixths of its members, passed 
this resolution. There were memorials before 
us from some Conferences desiring the removal 
of all distinctions from the Discipline ; but, as a 
Committee, we thought the ladies of the Home 
Missionary Society and of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society were given large seope of Christian 
work, and we believed that the great majority 
of .refined women do not desire to be licensed ; 
and if such women as the late Mrs, Phebe 
Palmer could get along so well without, any 
license, we thought it would be best, all the cir- 
cumstances considered, to let the Discipline re- 
main as it is in this respect. 

H, W. Key, of Tennessee, said that, looking 
through the Gospels, he could see nothing pro- 
hibiting women to exhort and preach where they 
had gifts and graces for the work, and he be- 
lieved they were as much called upon to preach 
as men ; and if they were called to preach, though 
women, they ought to be allowed to go out into 
the Lord’s vineyard, and do his work, He did 
not think it was the best thing for this General 
Conference to put a bar in the way of their work, 
If a quarterly conference, or district confer- 
ence, should think a woman was called to preach 
it should be allowed. He was in fayor of giving 
every person in the Church an equal chance in 
the matter, without respect to whether they were 
men or women. Where are those women who 
have brought forward this great tmperance 








dicate their ability to work for the Master? And 
is there not work enough to be done? He could 
but regret, after the petitions and memorials 
which had come up from the Conferences on 
this subject, that there seems bo be a disposition 
to treat the women with such disrespect. 

W. F. Warren: I had no thought of making 
remarks on this question, and, indeed, had no 
idea that it would come before us this morning, 
and I am not prepared to speak upon it, .And, 
yet, coming from a Conference which unani- 
mously certified, or at least by a very large major- 
ity, that all restrictions should be removed from 
the Discipline, I believe that I should not do my 
duty as a representative of that Conference to 
let this action be taken in the form in which 
it was about to be accepted. I have con- 
victions as to the extent of this demand of the 
women—that is, as to how far it would proba- 
bly be used, I believe if all restrictions were re- 
moved, the applications for license would- be ex- 
tremely*small. I believe in the law of liberty; 
and for this reason [ ask that this report be not 
adopted. I believe, in the great body of Chris- 
tians, there ought to be a spirit which is health- 
ful and free; and such a spirit would keep off 
our human restrictions, It seems to me that, in 
the existing state of our Discipline, we are Jay- 
ing an unnecessary burden on some tender and 
godly consciences. There are women—earnest, 
devout, Christian women—who feel called of 
God to preach the Gospel, No man who has 
been acquainted with these women can possibly 
doubt it, I never saw in any man such evidence 
of intense convictions as I have seen in one 
or two women. Now, according to our Dig- 
cipline, such women are compelled to hold 
their peace, and are not permitted to preach 
nor to act as exhortersin the Church; and I 
am asked by these women what they are to do, 
Do you wish them to avail themselves of these 
solemn functions, conveyed through a license, 
and so be responsive to the call of their con- 
sciences ; or do you wish to exclude them from 
service in the Methodist Church because they 
cannot work within the pale of the Church? 
There are women here to-day who ask you that 
question, They must go from the pale of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church unless you grant 
them this permission. Can we afford,in this 
day—can we afford to let them go, especially as 
we note the indications of Divine Providence? 
for if there are any characteristics of marked 
feature, indicating the unfolding of Christ's 
kingdom, one of them is that he is calling into 
his service the power of woman as he has not 
done in the past. And it is true that women are 
raised up to such earnestness and perfect con- 
secration to God. that they eannot hold their 
peace, They are the fruit of your labor, and 
their spirit is the fruit of your consecration ; 
and now will you say we have no place for them? 
Sir, I could not sit here and hold my peace; 
and though I never have made an address in 


the depths of the conviction I have upon this 
subject ; and I appeal to you that these women 





cause? Does not their success in that cause in- 
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shall not lack the high and important priviicge 
which they seek ; and, in my pleading for them, 
I beg you to take no auch action as is indicated 
by the report of the Commi) tee. 

J. Evans : The report states that it isinexpedient 
to .icense women ; but why is it inexpedie..t? I/ 
a woman is called ot God to preach the’ Gospel, 
why drive her out of our communion in order 
that she may respond to the divine cali? It is 
in the name of all who are called of God io 
preach the Gospel that we take such ac ion, and 
we hope that we would not vote for the recom- 
mendation of the report, 

J. E. C. Sawyer: I was one of the small mi- 
nority who voted against that report in the Com- 
mittee, and I should be very glad to be in the 
minority in this larger body if the majority 
adopts that report. I would rather be right 
than to be with the crowd. When God has evi- 
dently called a woman to this work I cannot see 
why the Church should refuse ita sanction. I 
desire to say that my personal prejudices do not 
run in the line of this resolution ; that is, I do 
not believe in what are called ‘‘ strong-minded 
women.” I believe that a woman's true sphere 
is in the kingdom of home; but I also believe 
when a woman is called to an arduous work 
which must try some of the tenderest sympa- 
thies of her nature, and when, under this call, she 
g0es forth to follow the Divine Head she ought 
to have the sympathy and sanction of the 
Oburch. I can find in the New Testament no 
argument whatever for doubting the call of 
women to the preaching of the Gospel: and the 
whole history of Methodism is an illustration of 
the call of women to the minisiry. And, more- 
over, whether we sanction the ministry of 
women or not as ministers and exhorters, our 
congregations will, and the most cultivated of 
them will give to the ministry of women their 
full sanction, Women will still preach the Gos- 
pel, sinners will be converted, and the churches 
will be built up. 

Now I know one of these sisters, whose peti- 
tion and memorial was before this Oommittee, 
who represents that she has no doubt of the 
genuineness of her call to this ministry. She 
has been an exemplary pastor for three years, 
laboring in different places, and by her own 
preference not remaining continuously in one 
charge. She is modest and educated, and is a 
graduate from the Boston School of Theology 
under the superintendence of our Church, She 
has assisted brethren in times of revival, and 
multitudes of souls have been brought into the 
kingdom. She is as quiet and modest as my 
own wife; and that is the highest praise I can 
give to any lady. I hope this large majority of 
the Committee will be voted down in this larger 
body. 

A. Wheeler: I am one of the majority 
which voted for the report that you have 
heard pregented, I there voted for it upon con- 
viction, and for the same reasons I suali vote 
here for the adoption of the ruport. I see no 
gruund for the aduussion of women w the 
ministry, and there appear too many grounds 
why they should nut gointo it, One of these is 
thatthe Qnurch bas never yet atmitted them to 
the miniwiyy, aud that reasou | think should wave 
very greas force ; fur [cau bardiy suppose that, 
from the days of the apusthe until pow, the 
great error bas been comuutted of keeping 
wome. out of the Curistian winistry. I cun 
hardly suppove that Jesus Christ made the mis- 
take of not vailing them to the minisiry or into 
the spostoiute when be estabushed che colicge 
of th aposties. 

I wii at sliow myself to suppose that, after 
1,800 years of cousideration and experience, 
and after 1,800 years of Christian progres, we 
have commitied the great fami of reinng from 
Puvilic Ooservaiion and preaching a large Class 
Of Persons Upon Whom ought w lave Deen con- 
feried tis wreat Curistian franchise, That 
ove reason woy I oppused it. Anuther is, that 1 
see no demand fuori, Sucely tucre is no such 
depletion im the ministry as to w rrant it. 
Sur ly there are vot su few appiying as wo de 
mand it, and our pulpite will sutter no harin if 
the prayer of tui petiuoner is not granted. 
And | aw not quice sure vut the demand wo hear 
these vyomen is consiantuy on the declane. There 
is not w-day where I live or have lived the same 
anxiety to hear them as there was fuur y.ars 
ago, when the petidiuns on this quesuon came 
before the Conference at Oincinuati, But ic is 
pieaded that we snoaid nut coutradict the call 
of God. [ ask, Wo shall determine whether they 
are called of God? Do we not aii wait and pray, 
and have We not ali bad the suggediion first made 
to us that we shouid enter the winisiry before we 
ourselves asked to be sent? Were you not calkd 
in this way, Mr. President? Is there a man on 
this floor but has been drawn out in this old 
Methodistic plaa? You never mentioned it, per- 
haps, to a man until the Church first brought to 
your notice the great commission. The doctrine 
of the Methodist Church is that the call of the 
individaal is to be responsive to the call of the 
Church; and until the Church shall make the 
summons you do not especially value such a call. 
You wers not allowed to go into the ministry on 
such grounds as that. 

‘There bas been no allusion as yet made to the 
Seripvures on this subject; and I say here that 








the Scriptures forbid it. St. Paul is not yet out 
of da e with me. Ihave not given up St. Paul 
for the religious or irreligious teachings or specu- 
lations of the day. L adhere to him, and I be- 
lieve that he forbade it, and for the reason that is 
just as patent to-day as then, and will be just as 
putent a thousand years hence as now. He gave 
this as a reason : that she was “ first in the trans- 
gression.” I don’t know just exactly what was 
meant by that. I am wilidng to have you smile or 
laugh ; but Paul made that deciaration, and there J 
stand ; and for asto say that it was because of 
some pecuiiaritics of the Church in Corinth or 
Greece, 1 to say something we have no right to 
aay ; and for these reasons I sutmuit the question, 
80 far as I am concerned. 

J. W. Hamilton: Mr. President, I have no de- 
sire vo speak at allat this time upon any ques- 
tion. It would be much to my preference, simply 
because of my physical condition, not to say any- 
thing ; but, sir, I do not desire to vote, now that 
this question comes before this General Oonfer- 
ence, until I have put myself on record ; and for 
that reason, sir, if I do aot make much of a 
speech, I sha.l feel much as the good old woman 
did who ran with a broom into one of the battles 
of the Revolution, and declared that a broon is 
a8 good, to show which side you are on, a8 a gun. 

Now 1 want to say two or three things as 
punctuations put into Brother Wheeler’s speech. 
In the first place, he deliberately, in the in- 
telligent thought of this congregation, tells us 
that this thing ought not to be because it has not 
been, What an argument is that! On that 
basis we should have no electric light, no tele- 
graph, no sugar nor salt. I cannot consider 
that argument worth the «answering; and I do 
not think he would urge it again as having great 
weight. Sccondly, he says there is no great 
anxiety compared with what there used to be. 
I wonder if there is any great encouragement 
for anxiety when you have the decision of a great 
General Conference of all the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Church that 
girdles the globe, and 10,000 ministers to see 
that the decision is enforced. You remember 
what the General Conference did four years ago. 
It is not surprising to me that there 1s no great 
anxiety on the matter. Third, he has a scrip- 
tural reason, Now his Scripwure reason proves 
too much. For the same argument would for- 
bid Christian women speaking in public at all, 
He would not allow them to speak in our prayer- 
meetings. And, as to Paul’s statement, he in- 
tended to use it as an argument that women 
should not be licensed because they were first in 
the transgression. I will make short work of 
that by saying, if that be Paul, I am agains: 
Paul. (Ories of ‘* No,” **no.”) Yes sir; I want 
to say if Paul be arrayed againss not only my 
intelligence, but the great common-sense of the 
common intelligence, I must be arrayed egainst 
Pani. ButI do not believe tuis of Paul, He 
was a sensible man; he could nut have said, and 
he did not say that, because woman was “first 
iu the transgression, theiefore she should kecp 
silence in the Oburch.” ‘Lhe day has passed for 
this community and Cuurch and people, that live 
iu a Kepub.ic where every man iw free, to be 
vompelied to acevp. certain aninteiligible things 
because earnest and hasty munisters gay they wre 
in the Bible ; compel peuple to acvepy irravional 
things becuuse it ws saidto be the ipse dixil of 
the Deity. [tlisses.) Gentlemen hiss me, sir. 
That is unrcasonable, To say that the Deity 
makes things right by the mere saying of them 
1s the’ grossest Calvinism. He says them be- 
cause they are right, intelligibie and reason- 
abiy right, not to wake them right. If 
that were so he could, by the mire saying, 
make wrong rigut; vur he dues not, He is not 
irravional and unjust. 

Now I simpy want to say this, sir—that we ap- 
peal to the decisions of commmun-sense. I do nut 
array my own judygmeut iv the matter, but I ap- 
peal to the great, broad common-sense of a wide- 
spread intelligence, to suy that we aco. pt the 
Word of the Lord, because he said it, and that 
he said it because it was right wo say; I appeal 
to you, sir, to the intelligence of this house, to 
way whetucr we huve been listening to Scripture 
at all, AndI do not mean to retleet—I say 1t rever- 
ently—upon the Holy Scriptures; but men’s in- 
terpretutions of them—Reason and Common- 
seuse—would make such Scripture incredible, 
it is no reason to say now that women should 
do any: ning or be forvidden to do anything be- 
cause she was first in the transzression. Too 
bad! Worse then bad! 

Think of good old Mother Eve standing forth 
here in her sim as an argu. ent against author- 
izing intelligent Christian women to speak in 
the churches, Because she did something then, 
therefore, all women ought to be forbidden to 
preach now! Where is your logic in the 
matter? 

Again, this good brother, who has spoken s0 
sacredly by the canon of Holy Writ, as if he 
were an oracle, has made the inquiry: Who is 
to judge of the call to preach? Well, sir, there 
are two judges in the matter. Are you to say, 
when a person deliberately stands before you and 
tells you that she has @ call from God to preach, 
that you are to determine to the contrary? I 
am willing to consult the Church, and make it a 
matter of grace, gifts, and usefulness, as in the 
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ease of good men ; and there are Churches that 
have decided upon this question, that women 
may preach, and they have been useful. I am 
willing, also, to admit, with Dr. Warren, that it 
is more a matter of exception than the rule 
that women are called, and that it may be even 
& matter of novelty in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; but, sit, wiitil it can be shown that there 
is something iif fie matter of right, natural, 
scriptural and eXpedient, against this thing—all 
three of them—I am not ready to make a law in 
the matter; but I am willing to leave it as a 
question that shall be decided by the nature of 
the case—each individual case, If there are 
reasons of sex why a woman should not do par- 
ticular work, why should you make a particular 
law in the matter? Let that weakness take care 
of itself. Let it be a question of propricty, fit- 
ness or unfitness of the particular woman for 
the particular work. 

Now, who will raise the question as to the 
matter of qualification? If all these brethren 
could preach as well as some women I know, 
there would be less trouble about this question. 
This whole matter is one of prejudice, just as it 
has always been to refuse women a place in new 
fields, I happen to know that in New England, 
during my own day, many men went on a strike 
because women had gone into printing hcuses, I 
saw whole torchlight processions, with banners, 
against the business, even in Boston. And the 
papers were full of nonsense about women be- 
coming saleswomen in our stores. The day has 
passed for putting our opposition in the form of 
a law against all womankind, saying thus and 
thus, what she shall and shall not do, because of 
her nature, her sex. 

I happen to come from a state where there are 
60,000 more women than men. They cannot all 
be married, unless the day of the prophecy is 
there to be fulfilled, that seven women shall take 
hold of one man. They must have something 
to do, Now, sir, to make a law that they shall 
not be printers or preachers; to make @ law that 
they shall not enter any particular profession is 
unjust, That bas been the law of prejudice and 
practice hitherto ; but let it stand, I beg you, in 
the name of a reasonable intelligence, as an 
open question. This is all I ask. I am for 
liberty. ‘*Give me liberty or give me death” in 
the Church as well as in the State; and if these 
cases, individually, cannot take care of them- 
selves, [gee no reason why this great Church 
should arraign itself against the call of indi 
vidual women, and stand on the side of a 8. on- 
to-be-furgotten prejudice. Let it be argument 
and not prejudice ; let it be liberty and not re- 
striction that shall control us, 

William Taylor, of South India Conference: 
Mr. President, I stand here to speak for my 
friend Paul, who is not here, [(Laughter.] 1 
stand here to represent St. Paul. Reference 
has been made to St. Paul; now we just want to 
know what is taught in the Book; thatis all, I 
am a Methodist bevause I believurit 1 accord- 
ing to the Book. Now we waut from the Book 
to show in a few words the sphere of the talent 
of women in the Cuurch, and its hmmitations, 
That they huve a sphere, and a public sphere, 
cannot be denied. ‘Lhere ia Miriam, a prophet- 
cua, the peer of Moses and Aaron; and Debora 
ied the hosts when General Barak was afraid to 
go out withvat a woman a his head. She swepi 
the fticld. And through the ayes they have 
stvod out in the Church as prophetesses ; and we 
have an illustrative fact that the same is 
.rue in the Gospel, in that Phiip, the Evangel- 
ist, had tour daughters that were not om) 
pr phetesses, but did prophesy. Lf one Evau- 
yeliss had four daugnters that did prophesy, 
tuere were avout a huadred that had oxe or two. 
[Laughter] It was the common thing. Diu 
nut Pau give iustruc.ion with regard to women 
praying and prophesying. ‘Lhe popuiar custom 
ln tuat country th. nu was, and is to-day, thar 
women why cluim anyibing im ihe way of re- 
spectabiiity and fidelity Lo their husbands, never 
appear in public unveiled. Now the ciear pre- 
sumption is, from the argument of St. Paw, 
that sume of these eloquent women in Corin 
finding the veil, composed largely of their own 
hair, an obstrucuon to the free course of the 
giorious Gospel they were preaching, threw the 
veil aude. Hence, Puul’s argument im favor of 
remaining covered, founded un the reason that 
when they prayed and prophesied they shoud 
remain covered. Why argue about the mode ot 
dving it if the tLing was unlawfui? This was a 
merely iocal thing that did not belomg wo 
America. It never did. This veiling custom 
was purely Asiatic. Is was only for a limited 
time. But as it exposed the ladies at that time 
to suspicion and reproach, Paul advised them 1 
pray and prophesy covered, In the end, how- 
ever, he gave up the argument by saying: ‘‘ The 
Church has no such custom as to require women 
to pray and prophesy covered.” His teaching to 
those women who were thus helping him was, 
pray and prophesy, my sisters, cuvered if you 
please; but pray and prophesy. [Laughter.] 
Two hmitations and only two are feund in the 
Bovk to the pubhc ministratiyns of women. 
Paul preferred a serions bill of charges against 
the Church in Corinth; some for dreadful im- 


_morality, and one against confusion and 


disorder in their public worship, so that “a 
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stranger coming in among you would say you 
are mad.” Now, on whom did Paul lay the 
legislative and administrative responsibility of 
correcting those abuses? Nut upon the women, 
but upon the men, and vests his authority for 
so doing on God’s original law, found in the 
third chapter of Genesis. 

God made man and woman to go together in 
the same boat; and there cannot be two cap- 
tains with the same authority on the same ship, 
(Laughter.] He might have given the supreme 
authority to woman instead of man; but he 
didn’t. [Laughter.] He gave it to man and 
not to woman, and for that reason he lays this 
twofold responsibility upon the man, precluding 
women from the legislative body of the Church, 
and relieving them of the burden of administer- 
ing law and discipline in the Church. ‘The 
Church in which she was not permitted to speak 
was not the General Assembly of the believers ; 
for the women were present there. The women 
might inquire of their husbands what was said 
and done in the legislative department of the 
Church; but in the General Assembly of be- 
lievers they knew what was done, and helped to 
do it. 

The second restrictive rule of St. Paul, bear- 
ing on this subject, is found in his orders to 
Timothy for the ordination of bishops in Ephe- 
sus. He describes a number of persons who are 
not eligible. He was not to ordain a novice, for 
good reasons assigned. He must not lay hands 
suddenly on any man. A man must be tested, 
tried and found true, as ordination would not 
give him brains nor education nor a call from 
Heaven. He must be found to have these qual- 
ifications before, and the ordination was simply 
a certification to the Church and the world that 
the man they admired has these qualifications, 
and we set him apart and stand responsible for 
his good behavior. In that letter he does not 
allow women to teach or to usurp authority. 
What does he mean? Simply that the women, 
though filled with the spirit of proprecy, were 
not allowed tne teaching and administrative 
authority of bishops and deacons, because that 
involves a question of administration which 
God had laid upon men, not upon women. 

So this report ought to be divided. A woman 
has a right to pray and prophesy publicly, and 
prophesying gives her the widest range of sim- 
ple preaching possible to anybody. There is 
nothing higher than that. That we might not 
be surprised at this prophetic liberty God ga- 
zetted this thing twenty-six hundred years ago 
by the prophes Joel. ‘Ic shall come to pass in 
the last days,” saith God, “ that I will pour out 
my pirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy; your old men shall 
dream dreams; your young men shall see vis- 
ions.” Not only the sons and daughters in the 
parlor, but the servants and maid-servants, 
The female servants in the kitchen are eligible 
to receive the gift of prophecy and the right to 
use it. 

Apart from man’s inherent right to rule God 
did not wish to put his holy women in the po- 
sition cf these men in General Conference, 
rhere are plenty of men fit for this kind of work 
who are not fit for much else [Long continued 
iaughier), while the fuct is that woman, with her 
warm sympathies, with her heroic zeal, with her 
undaunted courage—the last at the Croas, the 
first at the sepuleher—the woman, with her pa- 
‘ience and Jove and sympathy, was needed all 
the time at the front. He did not want to have 
her spend her precious time coming to General 
Conference, bearing its burdens of legislation 
and of keeping order in the churches. He has 
put all that upon the man. 

I do not believe in the ordination of women 
to this twofold responsibility, which belongs to 
the bishops and deacons and their admizisira- 
tion. These are the limi.ations;no limitations 
veycnd these in the Book; and I stand by the 
Jook. I move that this report be divided, and 
chat we give the largest liberty to women io 
Church to pray and prophesy pubiicly, and 
xive a license to such 4s mauifestiy possess the 
gifts and grace requisite, 

J. G. Evans, Central Illinois Conference : I am 
opposed to the adoption of this report. If we 
nad simply an additional recommendation that 
uo action is now necessary, simply because there is 
no prohibition in the Discipliae of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church against licensing women 
exhort and preach, 1 would say, yes, And I 
make this statement with the fuil kn’ wledge of 
decisions that have been given. But decisions 
are not Discipline; nor has the General Confer- 
ence put anything in the D.scipline making it un- 
lawful to license them. It is simply a matter of 
interpretation. The Discipline authorizes ® 
quarverly conference to license proper persons to 
preach, and I hold that every quarterly confer- 
ence, under the law of Discipline, is entivled to be 
the judge of whether the person 1s a proper per- 
son or not, without any reference to sex, as there 
is no reference to sex in the Discipline. I know 
that it was said that women were not in at the 
organization of the Church ; and because women 
were net licensed to preach a 
ministers at that time, therefore, to 
when the Methodist Church was organized we 
had nobody in the Episcopscy but bachelors 
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and Coke was not married until afterward ; and 
we might as well say that, by this, we have a pre. 
cedent for the celibacy of our Episcopacy ;and no 
one ever thought of making such construction of 
the law. When Christ instituted the Lord's 
Supper no woman was present ; nor do we ever 
read of a woman partaking of that sacrament in 
the New Tcatament ; 80 that we might as well say 
that women were not permitted to partake of 
that sacrament, and there never was any special 
legislation in the New Testament to put her 
there; therefore she should not be permitted 
there. And, again, it is said that we have the 
mascnline pronouns he, his and him in the 
samitting of persons into the Church ; and if we 
make this interpretation masculine, woman 
cannot be admitted into the Church at all. But 
by reference to the words of the Discipline on 
that subject you will find the use of this pronoun, 
It covers both sexes. And again, if she isin, 
there would be no law to get her out; for we 
have the same use of the masculine pronoun 
with respect to expelling members from the 
Church. And we shall have no law to ask her 
support or secure her support for the Church ; 
for the law provides only for the support of the 
Church by those denominated by masculine pro- 
nouns; and it is well known that it is a law in 
our language that, having no proneun in the 
third person singular of the common gender, 
the masculine gender is preferred, and that the 
question of sex must not be determined by the 
gender of the pronoun, but by the gender of the 
antecedent; and the antecedent in this case is 
simply “ proper persons” ; and I hold, therefore, 
that there is, under no just law of interpretation, 
and under no law except that based on prejudice, 
any law for the exclusion of women from this 
office. 

I do not hesitate to say here that the most 
efficient, the most popular, and the most useful 
preacher upon the bounds of the district over 
which I have the honor to preside is a woman, 
and that where she has been reared, she will 
draw a larger congregation than any man on the 
district, the presiding elder not excepted. 

I believe the Discipline, as it is properly inter- 
preted, will give this right, but in view of the 
decisions that have been made, the interpreta- 
tion ought to be made by this General Confer- 
ence. We ought to say where we stand, I do 
not believe in cowardice on any question. And 
if we mean to say that women shall not be en- 
titled to exhort and preach, say so plainly, and 
put it inthe Discipline ; and if we are willing to 
accept their agency, let us change the Discipline 
or give it an interpretation so that there shall 
be no misunderstanding, But it is said these 
godly, intelligent women can work without li- 
cense, Sister Palmer, for instance, has been re- 
ferred to. But it is true that of every one of 
these women who are exhorting and preaching 
we hear it said that they are doingit in violation 
of the Discipline. They may not call it preach- 
ing, and yet they do preach ; and by opening this 
right to them and sanctioning them, we open 
the floodgates to women whom we do not 
want to sanction, and for whom we do not 
want to be responsible. I say enforce the Dis- 
cipline which prohibits women preaching, or let 
us have the authority, and let us require that 
those who are not licensed shali abide by the 
law of the Church. I am decidedly in favor of 
either maintaining this report, so as to say that 
there is no prohibition in the Discipline, or else 
vote the report down, and let one be prepared, 
giving the more advanced sentiment of the 
Church upon this question. Two-thirds of our 

membership to-day are women. Asa class they 
are as devoted and as an intelligent as the men 
who are members of our Church ; and if we sim- 
ply throw around them the safeguards that the 
Discipline allows us to do, and reject the appli- 
cation of any who are not “proper persons,” I 
cannot see why the Church may not be largely 
advanced in its power to take this world for 
Christ, by admitting women to this work in the 
Church, to exhort and preach, and thus do what 
they conscientiously believe God has called them 
to do in bringing on the conquest of this world. 

J. W. Hamilton: I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. Ido not care to leave the impression upon 
the minds of this audience that I reject the 
words of the Deity ; but I should have said that 
I rejected certain words of Scripture, or rather 
certain interpretations of certain words of Scrip- 
ture, and if the exegesis or understanding of the 
words of Deity were against my own intelligence 
and the great common intelligence, why, of 
course, I was opposed to Paul. I did not mean 
to array myself against Scripture or the Word of 
God, but against certain interpretations; and if 
these representations were against common 
sense, I was against them. 

D. Curry said: Will it be competent to give 
way for a brother to offer a substitute, and I 
hold the floor? Objection was made, and Dr, 
Curry proceeded : 

Mr, Chairman, I find myself in an awkward 
Position to myself. I got the floor yesterday 
for ® purpose that I cannot now accomplish. I 


pose the temper of the house is to.go on with 
the discussion ; and I assume that I should go 





on, and I will sustain the report of the Commit- 
tee. I believe the report to be judicious. I be- 
lieve it because it leaves the Church just where 
it has been always, which position I believe to 
be correct. If there i¢.anything in which Meth- 
odism has been snuécéasful, jit is in utilizing all 
kinds of talent ; and I hope that it will continue 
to do that same thing, never shaping its policy 
to special lines, and to particular modes, and to 
cast-iron rules, following out its general policy 
and its genius of britiging all forms of working 
energy under its direction. In a license there 
is always a limitation of power that is under- 
stood. We do not license our farmers to plant 
potatoes; they do not need it. We dolicensc 
men who keep grog-shops. I wish we did not. 
But wherever this has left them any legal con- 
clusion whatever, it is law. Now, it is clear that 
if prophesying is the scriptural idea of preach- 
ing, then every Christian, by his Christian pro- 
fession, ought to speak for Christ, whether man 
or woman; and if we leave them free, without 
any interference, without any license, we then 
can utilize that power to the largest extent 
available. What is the design of an exhorter’s 
license and of a local preacher’s license? I take 
this position. I cannot stop to argue it. I have 
not the time. 

I take this position, there is no restriction 
upon any man or woman in the Methodist 
Church to talk for Christ and his salvation ; 
but the difference between licensed and unli- 
censed is this: one is under certain restrictions, 
and the other is unrestricted. I am in favor of 
no restrictions. If there is a license a man must 
work within certain lines; and it is coming to 
be a fact more and more that there is no place 
for public exercises of this character except in 
our local pulpits and organized churches, 
Even the local preachers have almost ceased to 
be aggressive as evangelists, and there is no 
place outside of our organized churches that 
any regular work is dune. Whether this is best 
or not I will not now say. Our evangelists are 
working in the Methodist churches that have 
regular pastors. Evangelists are not designed 
to go where there is a regular pastor, and to 
take his place and occupy his pulpit. I 
claim that no maa has any right or needs any 
license to preach in my pulpit. The pulpit is 
mine ecolesiastically. If they are invited into 
my pulpit, and they preach heresy, 1am respon- 
sible before my congregation for their being 
there. Iclaim that I may take any number of 
my church and set them to work ; but unless you 
mean to send these persons outside of the 
Church, there is no call for a license at all. I 
have never known any man or woman that 





terests in 1684? I can understand why there 
should be need for a Deborah in Israel in time 
of deep distress, as there was fora Joan of Arc 
in Prance. But what has that to do with women 
being colonels and major-generals in the United 
States? All these are aside from the argument 
in the case. I favor this roport for another rea- 
son: this change is not called for or desired on 
the part of the Church. Of course we must 
give our own observations. I have had toler- 
ably fair opportunities for knowing the men and 
women of Methodism, and I declare to you that 
not one in a hundred desire this change. This 
desire comes from a land of notions. I speak 
with all respect of New England; but she is a 
land of notions, from the state of nutmegs to 
the Hoosac tunnel. But, as far as I know, not 
only the Church at large does not desire it, but 
on the part of the women there is no desire for 
any such movement; and I insist that there 1s 
not before this General Conference any petition 
to the contrary. The statistics are so few on 
this subject—I will not say insignificant—but they 
are:o small as not to indicate the wish of the 
Church. 

I recognize another fact, if I do not misjudge, 
and if my time does not expire, and I hope that 
I will not be misunderstood in differing from 
my good brethren who differ from me. I regard 
this movement as in affiliation with what Dr. 
Bushnell characterizes “as a reform against 
Nature.” It is in the trend of political and 
social revolution. I do not thus characterize it; 
but it is in that direction. I want to say, as earn- 
estly and deliberately asI can, that what this 
Onurch, and what this country needs, is the lifting 
up into higher consideration of the maternal and 
domestic duties. I have looked into the homes and 
families of a certain class, and also into the 
homes and families of another class, and I am 
here to say that not only do I take off my 
hat to the model woman, but to the model 
mother, as not to any other human being. 

B. I. Ives: I want to introduce a substitute, 
and yet retain the floor to say a word: 

Whereas, there is a growing demand for a defined 
policy in the Methodist Episcopa) Church in regard 
to the licensing and ordaining women to preach and 
tu administer the Sacraments; therefore, 

Resolved, that while we are not prepared to sano- 
tion the ordination of women to the full powers of 
the ministry, we do approve of the principle of all »w- 
ing them to be licensed to exhort and preach under 
the authority and sanction of the quarterly confer- 
ence, asin the case of other exhorters and local 
preachers 

I havea purpose in view in introducing this 
substitute: first, to divide the question, and, 
second, because I am heartilyin favor of licens- 





sought work outside of our churches and pul- 
pits. I have known some excellent men and 
women who have had great power ; and yet they 
worked contiauously under the supervision of 
our pastors. One of the most efficient workers 
in this field, one who counts his converts by the 
tens of thousands, and who is now nearly 80 
years of age—I refer to Samuel Halstead—has 
never had any license whatever ; and he does not 
need it. What is the design of license? Is it 
that he may go abroad outside of our Church 
and strike out new work? Why, even William 
Taylor would not claim this as necessary. 

R, M. Hatfield: Mr. President and Brethren, 
Iamin favor of the report on the table that 
came from our Committee on the Itinerancy. It 
simply proposes or recommends that we shall 
adhere to what has been the policy of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church ever since there has been 
a Methodist Episcopal Church in this country. 
More than that. It follows what has been the 
the practice of the Church of Wesley. From the 
day of Pentecost until now there has been a 
strained use of the scriptural argument on this 
subject. From some of the references made 
one would be led to infer that the Bible forbids a 
woman to speak in any public meeting or gather- 
ing. Certainly that does not accord with the 
history of the primitive Church. There are 
others who go to the other extreme, and say that 
the acts—not the acts of the Church—recognize 
the existence of a body of female preachers. 
It all depends on what we mean by preachers. 
There are, as Dr. Curry says, no restrictions 
thrown around the preachers of the Gospel of 
the grace of God. Thus we everywhere bear 
this testimony. Bat it certainly lies upon the 
face of history that Jesus Christ did not appoint 
women of the early Church as teachers. He did 
not call and set apart for the preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, or for the governing of 
the Church, any body of women. So far asI 
know, there is but one objection to this view: 
that it does in its polity obliterate the distinction 
between the sexes. I regret to say that that most 
excellent body of believers—I refer to the Friends 
—are about to be forced out of existence, mainly 
because the rank and file hold such views in re- 
gard to the ordinances of the House of God. It 
is in accordance with the New Testament that a 
body of men should be set apart for the exclu- 
sive work of laboriug in the Church of Christ, 
who shonld be ministers; and whether it meets 
with our views or not, that is put upon men and 
not upon women, 

Suppose that Miriam could have danced better 





than Taglioni, or that Deborah sang as sweet as 
Patti; what has this to do with our Church in- 


ing women to exhort and preach. I was con- 
verted to this a great many years since, and 
have obtained the full witness in hearing the 
speeches on the other side. Now this question 
is upon us; and it might just as well be settled 
now. We have just as much time to discuss it 
now as we ever shall have. The main argument 
of the brethren is that it is something new, an 
innovation. We have asa Church and a people 
made very many innovations along that line. 
Iv is not a great many years since our pa- 
pers were all opposed to ladies beouming phy- 
sicians ; and some brethren upon this floor will 
remember a great discussion in the New York 
Advocate upon that question. The very idea 
was ridiculed that women should be physicians ; 
and the history of a lady who went all over this 
nation to enter a medical college is familiar to all. 
Now, where are the persovs who opposed the 
idea of lady physicians? It is not very many 
years since the Church made an innovation by 
allowing ladies to be stewards in the Church, 
Does anybody object to that now? In every posi- 
tion which they have been allowed to occupy they 
have honored the place. There is no disposi- 
tion to go back upon that. NowT believe in 
equality before the law, not only in the nation 
but in the Church. Ladies are now practicing 
law. They are admitted into our courts, and 
occupy every position in life. They are tele- 
graph operators. Thay sell tickets in railroad 
offices, They are steamboat captains, post- 
mistresses, etc. Now, what I want is that they 
shall be put under the same rule and restrictions 
that men are. They do not ask anything more, 
and they ought not to have anything less. The 
idea that they should not be permitted to run 
loose is a good one. We have a course of study 
for men ; why not allow these ladies to have a 
course of study, and be examined upon that 
course, and go out under the sanction of 
the Oburch, and go out as thoroughly 
qualified as preachers go? Now, that means, 
bring them to the same criterion that we do 
men—‘‘ grace, gifts, usefulness.” And have the 
brethren any idea that these ladies do not meet 
these requisitions? I have heard ladies preach 
sermons that would do honor to any gentleman 
on this floor. And that they have usefulness is 
patent, Now, it is not for me to stand up and 
say that the Lord never called a woman to preach. 
His ways are not as our ways.” His foolish- 
ness is wiser than men. ‘ 

It would not have been wisdom at one time 





to then’: You must go Out on your own hook. 
No, sir ; give them the course of study, and then 
give them the same power and force of influence 
from the Church and from the quarterly con- 
ference. Now, sir, there are different adminis- 
trations in our Church. In some places they 
are licensed. They have been recommended for 
orders. The difference of administration causes 
@ feeling of dissatisfaction. If we do not 
ordain them let us send them out as we do men 
to preach, and then call them to an account for 
their labors, and we shall then have a rule that 
can control them. In the centennial year of our 
Church, that owes so much to our noble women— 
a Church that is composed of two-thirds women, 
and that encourages them too,to be educated— 
and where the colleges and universities are open 
to them, we ought to say to them, as ministers : 
“Go forth and preach the Gospel.” All this 
centennial year ought to be characterized by 
this new departure, if it is one. My brother 
from Boston said there are no petitions, No 
wonder. It is because of the action of four 
years ago ; but if it were understood that the Gen- 
eral Conference looks with favor upon this 
subject, they would pour in here by the yard. 

On the motion of G. H, Foster, the previous 
question was ordered. 

Bishop Hurst: Dr. Buckley is entitled to the 
floor to close the debate. 

J. M. Buckley: Mr. President, if I have 
nothing more to say than I said before, certain- 
ly Lought to be heard, accordin ¢ to the rule, and 
no objection can be alleged except the mere 
question of time. But I hope to show that I 
havea few things more to say. Thirteen years 
ago this month, the Rev. Dr. Goodse)l, now a 
member of this General Conference, and myself 
satin a convention of spiritualists, radical re- 
formers or free-thinkers, in San Francisco, to 
which we had been attracted by the announce- 
ment that social questions would be discussed 
both from a Christian and a liberal point of 
view. In that convention a man arose and said: 
‘The only thing in the way of the advancement 
of the cause in this age in regard to women is 
that old book, the Bible, and we shall never get 
woman where we are determined to put her 
until we can put that book, and especially old 
Paul, as opposed to the spirit of the age, under 
the feet of the nineteenth century.” 

Now, Mr. President, I never supposed that 
I would sit in a General Conference and hear 
essentially that statement. And I have to say, 
sir, that I do not believe that that ttatement, as 
made by the brother from Boston, in the first 
instance, without any essential difference, that I 
eould perceive, is correct ; in the second instance 
1t does not represent his views, His career in 
defense of the fundamental principles of the 
Gospel in New England is an entire refutation 
of the supposition that he holds the proposition 
that if the Deity and the words of St. Paul were 
opposed to the common sense and progressive 
spirit of the age, he would be against both, I 
say it is an entire refutation. 

J. W. Hamilton: I hope that I shall not be 
represented on this floor as taking any such Free 
Religionist or revolutionary view. I do not 
think this General Conference so understood 
me. I meant to say, sir, that if Paul or the 
Deity is made irrational and unjust, then that 
Paul and the Deity, to my own intelligence, 
when the great common-sense of common in- 
telligence is with me, leads me to be against tha/ 
Paul. 

J. M. Buckley: If the brother wants to take 
my time, and repeat the same proposition essen- 
tially, I protest. I say that the Word of Gcd, 
in its plain and literal significance, when that is 
understood, is the standard, and not, ae some 
one called it, any peccadillo of reasoning in any 
age of the Christian Church. Now, sir, I 
say that there is something radically wrong 
where the Word of God can be treated 
as it has been treated on this subject. 
There is an intoxicating element in the discus- 
sion of this question. I must express my amaze- 
ment when a scholar, whom I have long re- 
spected, makes the observation that the Presi- 
dent of the Boston University did, I was more 
than amazed when he said he had met women 
who had convinced him more than any man that 
they were called by the Holy Ghost to preach. 
That is a singular expression, that will not bear 
the last analysis. It is not a fact that any woman 
ever made should be more capable of demon- 
strating that she was called to preach by the 
Holy Ghost than any man, 

No petitions were presented to our body 
from women asking for this change, except two. 
One was from a woman who came from the Con- 
gregational Church merely because she could 
study in the Boston University. That one was 
Miss Anna Oliver, who needs no word of mine 
to refer to her, because her career is known all 
over the land, The other was a woman from 
the Presbyterian Church, who came to_ us, also, 
because she could study in the Boston Universi- 
“ty. Not another petition from a living woman 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church was, pre- 

And who are they who thus press this cause 





ary Society, all the mothers, all the pious women 
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that stand upin the Church at their homes, 
then we shall have something worthy » more 
serious consideration, 

I differ with Dr. Warren first in the considera- 
tion that the number would not be large. Visit 
any female suffrage convention, or any reform 
convention, and he cannot listen without con- 
cluding that if this thing was presented in the 
Methodist Church, four-fifths of the quarterly 
conference would be agitated, One of the 
Bishops of the Church had to suffer the infliction 
of having a woman come up to him and say: 
‘*T am the pastor of the circuit, and permit me 
to present my assistant,” And sbe brought 
forward and presented to him a man. 

A presiding elder stood here and said that 
the best preacher he had in his district, who 
was a local preacher, was a woman. I com- 
mend to the attention of our episcopacy the pre- 
siding elders who will avow that in their admin. 
istration the decisions of this General Confer- 
ence have been set at naught. 

The call to preach, for women, can only be to 
prophesy. The mother of my dear friend, the 
Kev. M. B. Adams, of whom Bishop Andrews and 
myself were pastors, and Dr, Hatfield also, who 
was one of the finest singers, and one of the best 
talkers for Christ, and one of the most powerful 
women in prayer I ever heard, said to him: “‘ My 
lear boy, whatever you do, as long as you live, 
don't license women as set preachers in the 
Church,” I have to say that the policy of Meth- 
odism in this, asin all other things, is the ut- 
most liberty of speech and action. 

The Rey. Dr. Liebhart, of the German breth- 
ron, besought us in the Committee not to embar- 
rass German Methodism by such action, and thus 
cause Methodism to appear to all the radical 
Germans in the country as something against 
which they would unite toa man, Not another 
German preac er there denied the correctness 
of hia representation. Every woman who does 
not itech for publicity, and for what the Rev. 
William Taylor referred to as usurping author- 
ity, every woman can get every opportunity to 
speak that she wants, They have prophesied 
from the beginning of Methodism until now. 
Did those saintly women, Mrs. Mary D. James or 
Mra, Phasbe Palmer need license to get the op- 
portunity of being heard? 

It is fraught with danger in every point of 
view. Quarterly conferences would be beset. 
The New England Annual Conference aske that 
everything in the way of restriction shall be re- 
moved from women and they be treated as men. 
We think too much of the women of the coun- 
try and the Church to change the civilization 
which has made them what they are in the coun- 
try and the Church. We do not believe that 
they can do man’s work and woman's work too. 
There is no proposition that men should do 
woman's work, and woman's work must be done. 

A delegate moved to consider, because he did 
not wish to gg on the record under the repre- 
sentations that had been made in this speech, 
which interruption was decided to be out of 
order. 

J. M. Buckley: Now, not only, air, do 
I say that we have so much respect for 
women that we think that their work 
must be done, because there is no propo- 
sition for man to do that work, and because we 
do not believe that woman can do both man’s 
and woman’s work ; therefore we say that we—a 
majority of the Committee who discussed this 
question at great length—believe that the true 
policy for the Methodist Church is to throw its 
whole inflaence in favor of God's order for 
woman in the family, where she is equal to man, 
but not identical in influence. It is God's order 
fdr the state where jwoman exerts an influence 
equal to man ; but ‘not in the field of battle, or 
in the navy, or in the legislative halls, [Time 
expired.] 

The Chair stated that the question was on the 
report of the Committee, and first was on the 


substitute of B. I. Ives. This was not accepted 
on acount vote of 126 for it and 222 against 
it. 

The question was then the adoption of the 
report ; and on this the yeas and nays were desired 
but not o 

The report was then adopted. 

W. F. Warren said he had been misrepre- 
sented, and read from the report in the Daily 
Christian Advocate ot his speech on “ Licensing 
Women,” in reference to the strength of convic- 
tions to a call to preach which he observed 
in some women. He affirmed that he was cor- 
rectly reported in the Daily. J. M. Buckley 
thought he had correctly quoted Brother War- 
ren, 





DEEP-SEA LIFE. 


Amone the many wonderful animal forms col- 
lected during the voyage of the “Talisman,” 
none surpass, says Nature, the fishes in in- 
terest. 

The great interest, however, of the fish cap- 
tures of the “Talisman” centers in the remark- 
able forms taken from the depths of the sea, 
which were both considerable in the number of 
individuals and in the newness of the forms. 
The question of whether certain fish inhabit 
certain zones of depths was closely considered, 
and is answered in the affirmative. These zones 





are of very considerable depth, varying from 
600 to over 8,650 meters, and in bringing up 
specimens from such areas of great pressure 
these suffer immensely through the phenomena 
caused by the rapid decompression of the air, 
the more remarkable effects being dilatation of 
the swim bladder, the eyes being squeezed out 
of their orbits, and the scales clothing the body 
shed, Insome cases even the fish’s body 
has become smashed into pieces. Notwithstand- 
ing these phenomena, the area in depth of the 
distribution of many of the deep-sea fish is very 
considerable, Thus Alepocephalus rostratus is 
met with between a depth of 868 and that of 
8,650 meters; Scopelus maderensis, between 
depths of 1,090 and 3,655 meters; Lepioderma 
macrops between 1,163 and 3,655 meters, and 
Macrurus afinis, between 590 and 2,220 meters: 
The explanation would seem to be not only that 
the organization of these fishes is such as to 
enable them to support the enormous pressures 
at the greater depths of the ocean, but that, in the 
course of their movements of ascent and descent, 
they proceed very slowly, so as gradually to get 
accustomed to the alterations in pressure. These 
fishes are all flesh eaters, with well-developed 
dental systems, The absence of light prevents 
the growth of marine alge in these depths, and, 
ava general rule, all the fish found below 150 
meters are, of necessity, predatory. These 
deep-sea fishes, as Dr. Giinther reminds us, do 
not belong to any peculiar order, but are chiefly 
modified forms of surface types ; some of these 
modifications being, no doubt, very extreme, 
but serving as indications not only of the struggle 
for exiatence, but also of the plasticness of the 
forms, to adapt themselves to the extreme con- 
ditions under which they live, The most re- 
with their 
deep-sea life is doubtless the tremendous pres- 
sure which has to be borne. Noone seems to 
doubt but that these deep-sea forms live as active 
a life as surface forms; indeed, their very ap- 
pearance seems to indicate a swiftness and en- 
ergy of movement not to be surpassed by sur- 
face swimmers. And we may believe that the 
abyssal pressure has a great deal to do with 
keeping their feebly calcareous bones and delicate 
muscular system compact and in a condition for 
effective use. The placid state of the water at 
these depths must also be borne in mind. No 
storms affect them, and the extraordinary at- 
tenuation of some organs may be directly 
ascribed to this phenomenon. Thus Macrurus 
globiceps, which forms one of a family of deep- 
sea Ganoids, known as living at depths of from 
600 to 2,200 meters, and occurring in consider- 
able variety and great numbers over all our 
oceans, is a new species, described by M. L. 
Vaillant as found at a depth of between 1,500 
and 3,000 meters, Its body, globular in front, 
will be seen to be very greatly attenuated 
behind. 

In some of the deep-sea fishes peculiar organs, 
unknown for the most part among surface 
fishes, are to be found. These are sometimes 
‘more or leas numerous, round, showing 
mother-of-pearl colored bodies embedded in the 
skin.” In some fish these are to be met with 
on the head, or near the eyes, or along the sides 
and back. Dr. Giinther informs us that of these 
strange bodies the following hypotheses are 
possible: (1) all these different organs are 
accessory eyes; (2) only those having a lens-like 
body in their interior are sensory; those with 
gland-like structure are not sensory but are 
phosphorescent ; and (8) all are producers of 
light. Many serious objections can be urged 
against the first view. Some of the fish with 
immense eyes have these bodies ; others, without 
eyes, want them; while as to glandular bodies 
being sense organs this is not yet scientifically 
realizable. One seems, therefore, justified in 
adopting the middle hypothesis ; and, though on 
first thought, it seems strange that fish with 
large eyes should have accessory eyes, yet Dr, 
Giinther’s supposition may be the true one— 
that there are light producers behind the lenses, 
and that these latter may act the part of “ bull’s- 
eyes” ina lantern, This form of “ light organ” 
might constitute a very deadly trap for prey. 
One moment shining it might attract the curiosity 
of some simple fish ; then, extinguished, the sim- 
ple fish would fall an easy prey. 

Long filamentous organs are to be met with 
showing apparently a brilliant type of phospho- 
rescence. Among the many curious forms of 
development of these tactile organs to be met 
with, one of the most singular is that to be seen 
on a fish referred by M. L. Vaillant to a new 
genus and species found a depth of 2,700 meters, 
In this form (Zustomias obscurus) the tactile 
organ takes the appearance of a long filament, 
which is placed underneath the lower jaw, and 
which ends in an inflated and rayed knot-like 
phosphorescent mass, 

Another peculiarity now well known in deep- 
sea fishes is the enormous development of the 
mouth and stomach of these fish. In the genus 
Melanocetus and in Chiasmodus the capacity of 


in con ti 





the stomach is such that it can contain prey 


twice the size of the fish which followed it, and 
perhaps the largest gape of jaws known is that 
of Kurypharynz pelicancides, The greatest 
depth at which « fish was taken during the 
cruise of the “ Talisman ” was 4,255 meters; the 
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fish was Bythytes crassus ; but it will be remem- 
bered that during the “ Challenger” expedition a 
specimen of Bathyopis ferox was taken a depth 
of 5,000 meters, 
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CONCERNING SUNDRY STATUES 
AND MONUMENTS. 


Tue unveiling at Washington of the statue of 
Martin Luther adds one more to the very small 
list of good portrait statues possessed by this 
country. Setting aside the fitness of such a 
memorial as a thing beyond question, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon a valuable addition 
to our art treasures, The statue is not an orig- 
inalone, It was made, in the first instance, to 
form a part of the Luther group at Worms, 
and as a character studJy has been reckoned 
among the best portraits of Luther produced, 
There is little doubt but that it loses eomething 
in being taken away from its original accesso- 
ries; but since the Luther statue eminently 
dominates the whole composition at Worms, 
there ig not such loss as might firat be supposed. 
There is in the figure the sturdiness and the 
simplicity that belonged to the Reformer’s life. 
He is represented as he was, a man of power, & 
man to lead,a fearless man of strong physical 
temperament, not too refined, but with great 
capacity for tenderness. He stands well on his 
feet, with The Book in his hand, defiant of any 
human agency that might dare to cross the 
simple revealed Word of God, as he understood 
it, It was wise to choose this statue. There is 
hardly a sculptor in this country with tempera- 
ment and training to make such a statue, Much 
of Luther’s strength was the strength of the 
people from which he sprung. The committee 
having the matter in charge has acted wisely, 
and the Church which bears Luther’s name has 
made a noble gift toa people who are daily en- 
joying the blessings of his life and work. 

Just now we are talking a great deal about 
the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. The pedestal 
is growing rapidly, and that certainly will be 
massive and grand, The statue itself, from its 
very bigness, will be imposing ; whether it will 
be a work of highest art remains to be seen. It 
is unfair to judge it from models ; and it may be 
that its clumsiness, its heaviness of drapery, its 
suggestion of fatigue in the upstretched arm, 
may be modified when it is in its place. But it 
will certainly be an excellent light-house, and 
will certainly stand for a great idea in the fel- 
lowship of nations. It will bea colossal com- 
ment upon our ill-judged policy of making in- 
ternational art pay tribute to our national greed, 
It will satisfy the national longing for “ big 
things,” though, looking out to sea, as it does, it 
may remind some of us that America is notso big 
as the great ocean that belongs to no particular 
nation. It will do a noble work for culture if it 
reminds us that art itself is too big a thing to 
be reckoned as belonging to one nation or an- 
other, that the truest beauty is the universal 
beauty, the truest art the expression of that 
beauty. If Liberty is to enlighten the world at 
all, it must be larger than any nation; it must 
have no trammels to art or letters, Any school 
in art can only be great when the art is of more 
importance than the school, Liberty will never 
enlighten the world—in art matters, at least— 
until the liberal arts are indeed liberal, and the 
trade in ideas and the expression of ideas be- 
come free trade in the broadest sense of the 
word. 

What an atrocious effigy that Wall Street 
statue of Washington is! How it is belittled by 
its position! The door of the Treasury makes 
it look too large for a man, and the portico 
makes it look too small for a giant. There it 
stands, like an historical Turveydrop, as if for- 
ever saying ‘ Bless you, my children,” to the 
Wall Street sons of Mammon. There is a cer- 
tain almost indescribable air of snobbishness in 
the whole figure. If, from the débris of nations, 
the archwologiste of the future shall come upon 
ic, they will not know whether it be an idol, or a 
tradesman’s sign, or an actor. It will never oc- 
cur to them to couple this simpering poseur 
with the inscription, found elsewhere and de- 
ciphered—“ First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” If there 
should be then any discoverable knowledge of 
our traditional sign-board sculpture, this may 
be pronounced a tobacconist’s sign, and the 
Treasury foundations of stone and its broken 
columns may be pointed out as the great tobac- 
co warehouse of which this was the sign-effigy. 
The statue is said to represent the first Presi- 
dent at the moment of his taking the oath of 
office. This legend should be inscribed upon 
the pedestal, since no one would suspect it with- 
out telling. It seems almost hopeless that we 
should, for some time, get good statues of pub- 
lic men, Perhaps, if we would make each statue 
® matter of competition, and let the models be 
exposed for criticism, and the choice be made 
by a vote of artiste and critica, we might at last 
get public statues of our honored men which 
sho uld not be an offense alike to good taste and 
to our patriotism. ‘ 














Panitary, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Questions as to the care of physical health 
are both of individual, social and national im- 
portance. As a personal concern, so much of 
comfort, enjoyment and usefulness depends 
upon one’s physical health that, in theory, al- 
most every one desires to be well, although in 
practice so many act as if their desires did not 

trol their duct, As a social interest, we 
are more and more coming to know that the 
outcome of society largely depends upon the 
care given to the physical life. There is a car- 
tain amount of inherent vitality that must ex- 
press itself in bodily exertion or recreation. 
There is a morbidity which too often expresses 
itself in moral obliquity or mental irregularity 
if the body is not kept in good working order. 
Students of social science are more and more 
impressed with the variations from the norm, 
and with the very close relationship between 
imperfect bodies, imperfect physical functions, 
and the states of dependency—insanity or crime. 
Not less is the national status largely determined 
by health conditions, Asa nation theoretically 
is never intended to die, its risks are beyond 
those of the individual, since there is no end to 
the evils of entailments, unless these are arrested 
by some recognized methods of restriction or 
discipline. Lycurgus so far recogniz2d this that 
he thought, for the interests of the nation, and 
to prevent a poor heredity, the feeble ones might 
be helped to die, 

It was Wellington who said that Waterloo was 
won on the play-grounds of Rugby and Harrow. 
We are to remember that the fact that we have 
no standing army carries with it the additiona 
fact that the young population is not trained 
physically, as in Germany and France, and to 
some extent in Great Britain. Besides this, 
each of these countries may be said to have their 
national modes of training. The calisthenics 
and light gymnastics of the French, the turn- 
platz of the Germans, and the boating, batting, 
and heavy exercises of the Enghsh, mark both 
national tendencies and national development. 
Another reason for special consideration of ex- 
ercige in modern life is that trades and occupa- 
tions, as at present pursued, far less favor a full 
development than did occupations in times 
when machinery was less common, and when 
the divisions of skilled labor were less extended. 
It has been said that “ the external struggle for 
existence no longer requires a strong, well-de- 
veloped man.” The division of labor makes it 
possible to earn a livelihood by the employment 
of a very few muscles. When the weaver him- 
self attended to all the varieties of his work, or 
the tailor measured, cut and made the garment, 
there was change in the routine of position and 
of work. But now the one trade is subdivided, 
even in its manual parts, and so aided by ma- 
chinery that it can no longer be said that ex- 
ercise is symmetrical. Indeed, modern modes 
of labor are constantly tending to develop one 
part of the man or woman at the expense of an- 
other part. Of comparatively few occupations 
can it now be said that they give the variety of 
exercise needed. Hence even muscle training 
is too often muscle straining or undue fatigue. 
The arms work; but the legs do nothing but 
bear the weight. Sometimes it is only the fin- 
gers that have anything todo. Hence the talk 
about body-building is significant, since what is 
called exercise does not serve to secure an equa. 
ble development of the wholeness of one’s self. In 
no direction has education run so wild as in that 
of physical exertio.s. Sports and pastimes, 
gymnastics, athletics, etc., tumble against each 
other, not only without definite direction to 
the particular exercises or recreations needed by 
individuals, but too often actualy incapacitate 
men for that kind of development which is most 
needed in the coming service of life. The re- 
sults which have accrued have been most mani- 
fest in our colleges, where more break down 
from the gymnasium than from the recitation 
room, or where the love of games, boating, and 
so forth, becomes so inordinate or dispropor- 
tionate that the graduate relates with glee that 
most of his college life was spent in rowing, in 
base ball matches and contests which required 
his absence from his college for not a few weeks 
of term time and his devoted attention to prep- 
aration therefor during the remainder. It isa 
hopeful fact, however, that attention is now #0 
fully drawn to systems of physical culture. It is 
coming to be understood that there is a curric- 
ulum of health as well as of study. There is to 
be an adjustment to present capacity, and ® 
training especially in those directions in which 
there has been neglect. Itis as foolish to put 
a person at a high task in exercise as it is in 
mathematics, if there has been no adequate pre- 
liminary tion. To such a one bodily 
exercise may become a hard mental overstrain, 
as it often does in manrnine conipetleet y 
competitive games may go an excess 
equal to that of competitive examinations, and 








ing, and is likely, ere long, to have & 
which will result in effective culture. 
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Biblical Research. 


Coxxgctep with the “now famous” errors of 
Scrivener, respecting the Beza editions of the 
Greek Testament, a fact has lately come to light 
which may solve a portion of the mystery. In 
Scrivener’s first edition (1861) of his “ Introduc- 
tion,” and in the earlier editions of his Greek 
Testament, he reckons a non-existent one of 
1576 as Beza’s second edition of the Greek New 
Testament, following therein Mill, Michselis, 
Griesbach, Horne and Tregelles. In & second 
(1874) and third (1883) editions of the “ Introduc- 
tion” Scrivener omits this false Beza of 1576, with 
an acknowledgment of his error to Dr. Ezra Ab- 
bot, who had corrected him, and inserts a paren- 
thesis which implies that he had meant, or might 
have meant, the Greek New Testament of Henry 
Stephen of 1576. A Beza of 1576 was known, 
printed at Heidelberg; but it contained the 
Latin only. But a London Beza of 1576 has now 
turned up, and proves likewise to be his Latin 
version only, printed by Thomas Vautrollerius, 
the same man who printed the first Greek Testa- 
ment ever issued in England, 1587. A copy of 
this Beza of 1576 is preserved in the Loganian 
Library, now in the Ridgway branch of the 
Philadelphia Library, where it has been for 
more than a hundred years. It is really a 16mo, 
such as is called 8vo by some of the older bib- 
liographers, and (wrongly) 12mo by others, and 
of the same form and size, apparently, as the 
Greek New Testament above mentioned, of the 
same publisher. It might be called a small 
quarto. The title page is a little mutilated on the 
right-hand edge, and as here given, has the miss- 
ing portions in brackets supplied from another 
edition. It was probably the second London 
edition of ‘‘ Beza’s Latin,” as the same publisher 
issued others in 1574, 1579, 1582, 1587. Ite titleis 
as follows: ‘‘ TESV CHRISTI | p.x. Novve TE- | 
STAMENTVM, | Theodoro Beza interprete.| Ad- 
dite sunt summe breves doctrine in Evan- | 
gelistas, & Acta Apostolorum. | Item | Method- 
us Apostolicarum Epistolarum ab eodem (Theo. 
Beza,] | cum brevi Phraseon, & locorum diffi- 
ciliorum expos[itionibus,] | ex ipsius autoris 
maioribus annotationibus desumpta: [pau-] | cis 
etiam additis ex Ioach. Camerarij notationibus 
in e-| vangelistas & Acta,| (Ornament: an 
anchor surrounded by wreath and elliptical band, 
in the latter the words ANCHORA SPEI.] 
| Londini, | Excudebat Thomas Vautrollerius, 
Typographus, | AnnoM.D.LXXVI. | Cum Priv- 
ilegio Maiestatis,” This book appears to be ut-~ 
terly unknown to the bibliographers. Though it 
is evident that Mill and those who have followed 
him did not refer to this edition (Mill, Prolego- 
mena to New Testament Greek, paragraph 1264, 
attributes the H, Stephen’s Greek New Testa- 
ment to Beza), but to that of Henry Stephen, 
yet it is not impossible that some writers may 
have referred to this Vautrollerius edition. The 
mistake would be easier if a copy were con- 
sulted which was bound up with the same pub- 
lisher’s Greek New Testament of the same size, 
nientioned above, of date 1587. It would be very 
easy for a cursory examiner to apply the first 
title page to both books. Nor would it be strange 
if under this title and in this book lurked the 
true secret of Scrivener’s notorious mistake 
about a London Beza of 1565; for this Greek 
New Testament of 1587 followed the same text 
which Scrivener’s collations disclose. 


... Students of early Church history will be 
doubly grateful for the new “ Teaching of the 
Apostles,” recently published by the Metropol- 
itan Philotheus Bryennios, of which we gave an 
account, based on Harnack, when they remember 
that this is not the first time that he has mate- 
rially enriched theological science. Before 1875, 
there was in existence but a single—namely, the 
Alexandrian—codex of the two letters of Clemens 
to the Corinthians, a codex which Harnack him- 
self describes as “‘mutilumlacunis deformatum,” 
and when, in that year, Harnack, Gebhardt, 
and Zahn published these letters as the first 
fasciculus of their classical edition of the 
“Patres Apostolici,” this was virtually the 
only manuscript basis for their arduous task. 
Scarcely had the book been issued, when there 
came from Constantinople a new edition, com- 
plete and in good shape, on the basis of an ex- 
cellent MS. by Bryennios. ‘The MS. contained, 
besides these letters, some works of Chrysostom, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, a work of Ignatius, and 
also the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
The editing and Prolegomena were immediately 
acknowledged py competent scholars to be the 
work of a master ; and, so great an improvement 
did this new MS. offer for the textual study of 
the Clemens letters, that the publisher of the 
new Leipzig edition, which had appeared only a 
few days before, withdrew the work from the 
market, and generously offered the young and 
scholarly trio to bring out an entirely new edi- 
tion of the letters, on the basis of the newly 
found manuscript, They went to work, and 
eight months after the appearance of the first 
edition came the second, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. Bryennios deserves all the greater 
credit and praise because he makes 
use of tis opportunities to examine the rich end 
rare trousures piled up in the monasteries of the 





Orient. The idea has oftem been expressed by 
travelers and scholars that there must be hidden, 
im the unexplored Orient, many manuscripts of 
rare value for theological science, and such pub- 
heations as these of Bryennios seem to hold out 
this view. 








‘ ese 
Personalities, 

TuE late Charles O’Conor remembered keenly 
his early struggles to obtain a foothold im 
the world and those who lent him aid, One 
morning he entered his office and heard his 
partner and a strange gentleman engaged in a 
long conversation. After the client had gone, - 
he went to his partner and said: ‘‘I am very 
sorry to interfere with the business of the 
office, but I could not help overhearing the con- 
versation with the gentleman who has just left, 
and if I am not mistaken, he contemplates bring- 
ing an action against ——, naming the gentle- 
man. You will do me a great favor if you will 
turn the case out of the office. My reason for 
it is that, many years ago, when I was a young 
man just struggling into a practice here, with- 
out money to buy my dinner, that man’s father 
did me a great kindness. The father has long 
since passed away. Probably the son does not 
know about that kindness; but Iam not willing 
that my office should take business which will 
result in the injury of any of his family.” Few 
great lawyers would have shown so much deli- 
cacy of feeling. 





....The intellectual and social accomplishments 
of the late Sam Ward were numerous, and the 
genial original of ‘‘ Uncle Horace Bellingham” 
in his nephew's novel, “* Dr. Claudius,” never 
suffered them to rust. He was an excellent Latin 
and Greek scholar, and his memory supplied him 
with apt quotations from Horace or Lucretius or 
Catullus. He had also a thorough acquaintance 
with the field of European polite literature, and 
his talent for turning off graceful couplets was 
exhibited frequently enough to bring about the 
publishing of a little volume of pleasant verses, 
a year ago. So general was Mr Ward’s acquaint- 
ance with the notable people of the world that 
the question among his friends was not whom 
did he know, but whom did he not. He has 
been frequently termed the man who could at 
any time give a letter of introduction to half-a- 
dozen of the leading sovereigns, actors, artists, 
writers and diplomats of the time. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Luther Terry (of Rome) 
are his surviving sisters. 


...»Mr. William H, Mallock, the eminent Eng- 
lish essayist and novelist, one day called upon 
Thomas Carlyle. Mr. Mallock is a talker of 
considerable fluency and depth, and it is said 
that, on this occasion, Mr. Carlyle’s con- 
versational abilities were kept in a certain 
degree of check by Mr. Mallock’s efforts to 
be entertaining. He remained to tea. When 
Mr. Mallock rose to go, Mr. Carlyle walked to the 
street-door with him, and then said: ‘ Well, Mr. 
Mallock, good bye tae ye, I’ve received ye kindly 
because I knew your mother; but I never want 
to set eyes on ye again,” and shut the door after 
him with unction. 


....Now that the Meissonier-Mackay picture 
dal is over, another one is occupying Euro- 
pean art gossips. Nearly ten years ago, before 
M. Munkacsy became noted, he bought a set of 
furniture with the understanding that he should 
paint a picture as payment tothe dealer. The 
dealer delayed calling for this until lately and 
declined the skeech M. Munkascy offered him on 
the ground that it was not finished nor fine 
enough. He wishes a complete and valuable 
painting, and has sued M. Munkacsy for such a 
one, The debt due is only 15,000 francs, and 
Munkacsy has hardly a canvas worth less than 
75,000. 





...»The Princess Like-Like, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, has been visiting San Francisco for sey- 
eralweeks, She is as black as fancy could paint 
her, and made considerable stir at certain re- 
ceptions she attended by appearing in elegant 
black costumes, heavily embroidered with passe- 
menterie, and long black gloves, without even a 
gleam of white or color to relieve her sable pres- 
ence, As her figure is tall and slender, the spec- 
tacular effect of it in a group of brilliant Ameri- 
can evening toilets can be imagined. She is a 
very affable and agreeable lady. 


.-.-The San Francisco religious circles have 
paid Pére Hyacinthe much attention. His Sunday 
evening address, at Grace Episcopal Church,drew 
an immense audience ; and the conference with 
the Protestant ministers at Farwell Hall, on the 
subject of “Christian Unity and Catholic Re- 
form in France” was attended to the full capaci- 
ty of the house. 


...-Mrs. Rutherford B, Hayes presided over a 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 


ety of the Methodist Episcopa) Church in Phila- | 


delphia, held on the evening of the 20th inst. 
---.Joseph Hatton was once told by. Charlies: 


Reade that the manuscript of ‘‘ Peg Woffington” | 


brought only £5.. 


School and College. 


WE give the following extracts from an article 
on “Industrial Education in America,” which 
appeared recently in The London Times’: 

“The thorough conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity for technica] education permeates every Amer- 
lean artisan, of whatever calling he may be; and it 
is no wonder, therefore, that it has become innate 
with the people, and has compelled recognition from 
all classes of statesmen and politicians. The conse- 
quence of this dominant idea is the liberal founding 
of colleges of agriculture and mechanics, which dif- 
fer from those of other countries inasmuch as they 
are less specialized and cover a much wider ground 
of education, the aim being not to turn out experts 
80 much as to fit the American youth to take his 
share in the general education of the land, while at 
the same time becoming practically acquainted with 
the leading industries. The list of those establish- 
ments which are, so to speak, national—that is, re- 
ceivers of the land grant—includes 46 universities 
and colleges, spread over"87 of the states, The 
number of students, according to the latest reports, 
was 6,944, receiving instruction from 625 professors 
and lecturers. In the scholarships offered by the 
various colleges there are considerable differences, 
some having none, the Maine State College of Agri- 
culture only one, the Texas State College 93, the 
Tennessee University 275, and the Industrial Uni- 
versity of Arkansas no less than 1,184. In addition 
to this undoubtedly extensive national establish- 
ment, there are, in the Eastern States, a few other 
institutions, founded by private individuals, with 
the same object of technical training.” 


...-There is a bill before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to make the education of ail illit- 
erate minors compulsory. It has passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate, It 
provides that any person who employs, or per- 
mits to be employed, a minor 14 years of age 
who cannot read and write shall forfeit not less 
than #20, nor more than #50; and any person 
who employs, or permits to be employed, a minor 
over 14 years of age who cannot read and write, 
providing such has been one year a resident of a 
eity or town wherein free evening schools are 
maintained, shall, for every such offense, forfeit 
not less than $50, nor more than $100, for the use 
of the evening schools of such city or town. A 
provision in cases of hardship is embodied in 
the bill, which gives school committees full au- 
thority to exempt, for a reasonable time, a minor 
from the law when it is found that his laber is 
necessary for his own support or that of his 
family. 


.-- Paul Bert’s Primary Education Bill, which 
has passed the French Chamber of Deputies, is 
called, by the bi-monthly magazine, Zducation, 
a radical measure for secularizing public in- 
struction. It debars clergymen and congrégan- 
istes of both sexes from all interference with the 
state schools, as teachers, as inspectors, or as 
members of educational councils, If the bill 
becomes law in its present shape the Govern- 
ment will be allowed five years in which to 
supersede by lay teachers 3,000 congreganistes 
and 20,000 nuns, who, at present, have about 
12,000 schools under their entire control, and 
about 6,000 others under their partial manage- 
ment. The appropriation for primary instruc- 
tion in France for 1884 is somewhat more than 
$19,000,000. 


...-President White, of Cornell University, 
recently said that neither the attention of the 
Faculty of Cornell University nor his own atten- 
tion had been called, thus far, during the entire 
college year toa single breach of discipline by 
the students—‘‘to any offense of any sort for 
which any faculty in the land would deem it nec- 
essary even to reprimand a student.” 


-»»-The following are the courses of study 
offered by the School of Political Science in the 
University of Michigan: 1, political and consti- 
tutional history; 2, the economic sciences ; 3, 
political ethics and the philosophy of govern- 
ment ; 4, constitutional, administrative and in- 
ternational law ; 5, social and sanitary science. 


....Haverford College, Montgomery Oo., Pa., 
though under the care of the members of the 
Society of Friends, is open to all denominations. 
Three regular courses are offered the studente— 
the classical course, the course in general science 
and literature, and the course in practical science 
and engineering. 








.-»-The annual catalogue of Pensylvania Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa., for 1888 and 1884, shows 
an attendance of 152 students, 100 in college de- 
partment and 52 in preparatory department. 
The college classes number—seniors 18, juniors 
28, sophomores 26, Freshmen 28, 


...-Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
has recently issued the first catalogue of its 
second century, The catalogue shows that there 
has been an attendance during the year of 261 
students. 


..--An institution called Wellegley Hall, has 
been opened in Leipzig, Germany, to serve as a 


-../The anniversary exercises of the Hamp- 
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-.»-The first banks to go under—The New- 
foundland banks. 


+++ That is a clothes shave,” lisped Hayseed 
when he examined his Chatham-Street suit. 


....A New Jersey boy picked a cartridge with 
a pin. Heis now learning to shoot marbles with 
his left hand. 


...- Lt will hereafter be known as the Subma- 
rine Bank, and its former president will be pres- 
ident ex offishio. 


....The garden season is almost here, and the 
husband of the woman-who-throws-stones-at- 
the-hens is getting himself into a position to 
dodge. 

.... ‘It is said that it costs a thousand dollars 
to raise a boy. Is that true, Pa?” ‘In some 
cases, perhaps.” ‘‘ What cases?” ‘* Well, it is 
true when the father don’t have but a thous:nd 
dollars,” 


...»Fogg says he doesn’t believe it pays in the 
end to get your landlord to make extensive re- 
pairs. Putting new wood into an old building 
is like putting new cloth into old raiment, The 
rent is made worse. 

....A merchant who died suddenly, not long 
ago, left on his desk a letter he had intended 
mailing to a correspondent. An Irish clerk, 
finding it, sent it off after adding the postecript : 
** Since writing the above [ have died.” 


.... He: “Julia, I do wish you would wear 
hangs.” She: “I told you before we married 
that I wouldn't.” He: “Oh! come now; I'll 
give you a new bonnet, if you will.” She; “No 
sir; you can’t pull the wool over my eyes in that 
way.” 

..-A poet asks, in a few simple verses, ‘‘ Who 
will plant flowers on my grave?” An editor 
answers: ‘‘ We can’t give names; but we can 
assure him that if we had published the lines 
every subscriber to this valuable journal would 
feel itincumbent upon him to act as a com- 
mittee of one on planting.” 


.... Dear Hubby: Please send by money-order 
#50. I want to get adress, Gunzvievs.—P. 8. 
I had almost forgot tosend mylove. Your little 
wifey. G.—Dear Genevieve: I send you my un- 
dying, bestlove. Your husband, Onantes.—P. 8. 
I had almost forgot to say that I can't send 
the $50. With a kiss, Cuarixs. 


....'*My dear fellow,” said a critic, after ex- 
amining a painting by his artist friend, “Do 
you not see that you have pinned that angel's 
robe together with a gold brooch? Who ever 
saw an angel with a brooch?” Artist (aftera 
moment's reflection): ‘True, But who ever 
saw an angel without a brooch?” ° 


..+ ‘Arabella, do you doubt my love?” “No, 
Alphonso; why should I?” “Listen, then. I 
have taken a solemn vow, and you must aid me 
in ita fulfillment.” ‘With my life! What is 
it?” “I have solemnly sworn te eat no more 
ice-cream this season, Arabella.” “Ab, Al- 
phonso, you shall not find me lacking courage. 
I will aid you to keep your vow. I will eat your 
share as well as my own.” 


..- Mfrs, Slimdiet: ‘Tam going to buy some 
nice mottoes to decorate our home, Of course 
T have a ‘ Bless-Our-Home’ motto for the front 
hall, and I also have some appropriate ones for 
the parlor. Itis the dining-room that bothers 
me.” Boarder: “I saw one to-day that would 
be just the thing.” Mrs, Slimdiet: ** Indeed? 
Where was it?” Boarder: ‘In a grocery store.” 
Mrs, Slimdiet: “That is a queer place. What 
did itsay?” Boarder: “It said ‘If you don’t 
see what you want, ask for it,’"’ 


..--In his address before the American Health 
Association, Dr. Hunt, while speaking of the 
difference between a man who is able to dis- 
cover a fact, and one who can discover merely 
an account of one, illustrated his point by re- 
ferring to the mental habits of astronomers. It 
appears that a Washington astronomer was at a 
recent marriage reception, and, being somewhat 
absorbed in thought, was asked if he had paid 
his respects to the bride, “No,” was the an 
swer, “I have not.” “But why do you delay?” 
asked his friend. ‘“ Because,” said he, “I have 
no facts to communicate.” 


..-.A good story is told of the Roman Osilo 
lic bishop of Atlanta, Ga. He recently addressed 
a large assembly of Sunday-school children, and 
wound up by asking, in a very paternal and con- 
descending way: ‘‘And now, is there a-a-n-y 
little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who would like to 
ask me a question?” After a pause he repeated 
the question: ‘Is there a-a-n-y little boy or 
a-e-n-y little girl who would s 
‘A little shrill 
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down Jacob’s ladder, when they had wings?” . 


“Oh!ah! Yes-—I see,” said the bishop, “And 


now, is there a-e-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little — 
girl who would like to answer little Mary’s ques- 


tion?” 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 8th. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH.—Romans III, 
19—31. 


Notes.—“ Now we know.”’—This follows an 
argument whose purpose is to show that the 
Gentilea have a law in their own consciences 
which they do not obey, and that, aleo, the Jews 
have not obeyed their written law, so that, as 
their own Scriptures say, “there is none that 
doeth good, no not one”; that all are sinners 
and equally condemned.———“ The law.” --The 
Old Testament, and especially the five books of 
Moses,“ Them that are under the law.” — 
The Jews. ‘Their own law makes them out 
sinners." Ali the world,” *‘ every mouth,” 
—Inclading Jews who think themselves so much 
better than others.--——‘ Through the law 
cometh the knowledge of sin,” —Not siu itself, but 
where the law distinotly forbids sins, the sins 
become more evident.———* Apart from the 
law.”—It must be apart from the law that a 
righteousness can come : for there is none under 
the law.———“ A rightecusness of God,”-—This 
is the opposite to the “judgment of God” of 
verse 19. It means not holiness of character in 
men, but acquittal before God, as if we were 


righteous, ———* Witnessed by the law and the 
prophets,””—That Christ should come to save his 
people from their sins. ——** Through faith,” — 


The words faith and believe, have the same root 
in the Greek ; and we might say “through belief 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe.” The 
belief or faith consists in taking Christ as teacher 
and Saviour, accepting his instructions and his 
redemption rather than anything that we can do 
for ourselves, trusting God's forgiveness for his 
sake, not for ours.-———“*Unto all them that be- 
lieve.”"—Gentiles as well as Jews. —** The 
glory of God,” —The favor which God will give 
in glory to those whom he accepte.—-——** Being 
justified freely.”—This goes back to the end of 
verse 22, and describes ‘‘ all them that believe.” 
————— + Justified freely by hia grace.”—God 
accepts them as if they were just not from their 
desert, but from his grac2; not by claim forced 
on him, but freely,_-—‘‘ Redemption,” “‘ pro- 
pitiation.”—Two different figures to repre- 
sent that it is through Christ, and not 
for their own sakes, that God acceptathem. It 
is as if they had been captives in war, and 
bought from their captors with a great ransom. 
It is as if Christ's blood had been like the blood 
of the goat sprinkled over the mercy seat, which 
propitiates an angry divinity (see Lev. xvi, 15). 
By his death Christ supplied the likeness to the 
sacrifices of blood of the early worship.“ To 
show God's righteousness” in* the passing over 
of the sins done aforetime,”—To show that God 
had the right to be forbearing in the old times 
and pass over sina, because he knew Christ was 
coming.————"' Al this present season,”—When 
Christ came.————"* Where, then, is glorying ?” 
—That of the Jews in reference to their great 
advantage over the Gentiles,_—-—* Of works ?” 
—Ia it because they live better lives?——— 
“* Reckon,”"—Conelude,——-—*“ If so be that God 
is one,” —If he ia impartial, and looks with one 
view and plan on all alike.———* By faith,” 
** through faith.”—There is no special difference 
in the two prepositions, The emphasis is on 
** faith.” “ Do we then make the law of more 
affect through faith ?”—This should begin a new 
paragraph. The idea is, does this new method 
of salvation make the law worthless? And the 
answer is, Not at all; but it does make the 
law efficient, helping it to secure the salvation of 
those who have it. 

Instruction.—We are all under the law. We 
have the law in our own consciences, a very clear 
law. We have it also in the Bible, still clearer. 
We have it in the Ten Commandments and in 
our Lord's commentary on them in his Sermon 
on the Mount. 

We have all broken the law of conscience and 
the Bible, and are utterly condemned. If there 
is a man who thinks he is pretty good, he is 
mistaken. He does not understand the strict- 
ness of the law. He has no proper sense of the 
sin of disobedience to God, 

So there is no salvation for any one unless 
Goi somehow provides a salvation. Every 
mouth must be stopped. 

This salvation God has provided. It is not 
through the law but through grace. It was 
promised of old. It was fulfilled in Jesus, 

This salvation comes through faith. That is, 
it does not come by earning it by obedience, or 
by sacrifices, or in any other way. It comes 
only by accepting it, by taking God’s word for 
it. It is free, of grace on God's part and of 
mere acceptance on our pees. 

Faith is a very sim thing. It is merely 
accepting forgiveness, freely offered, and giving 
up all dependence on our obedience, on our cor- 
rectness of belief, on our churchmembership, on 
caging = — ty am e and good- 
or his Son 4 Ae 'o % us freely. His gift 
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Washington Bates, 


A opeat deal has been written lately about. 


gambling in Washington on the part of Govern- 
ment clerks and employ’s. There is a good 
deal of excuse for what has been said. Gam- 
bling in the old way—playing cards for money— 
is almost completely out of fashion. In place 
of it we have speculators in oil, the free sale and 
purchase of lottery tickets, and * policy” for 
the Negroes. The clerks, with small salaries, 
have been great Luyers of lottery tickets and of 
“privileges” in oil, Once in 500 times some 
lottery ticket brings a small prize. The greatest 
attraction in the oil speculation has been a 
broker, who professed to have information that 
enabled him always to be on “ the right side of 
market.”” The able broker has just decamped, 
leaving his victims to mourn his loss to the ex- 
tent of several hundred thousand doHars, It 
turns out that be was another Ferdinand Ward ; 
that he never bought anything at all, and sim- 
ply paid one man’s deposit to another manu as 
** profits.” He came to the end of his rope last 
Saturday night when, having been called upon 
to pay out $20,000, his bank account was ex- 
hausted, and he was compelled to flee. He has 
wasted the little savings of hundreds of clerks, 
and has also victimized a number of Members of 
Congress—one of them to the tune of #1,200. 


..»»The most noteworthy event of the week in 
Washington was the unveiling of the Luther 
statue in front of the Memorial Church, on 
Fourteenth Street. ‘The splendid figure, with up- 
turned face, that stands in the center of the great 
historical group at Worms has been reproduced 
here, thus bringing to the capital one of the best 
specimens of European sculpture. The unveiling 
brought out « great gathering—the company was 
thought to number 10,000—~and among those 
present were many distinguished men, The 
Lutherans of the country were largely repre- 
sented. Justice Muller, one of the strongest 
intellects of the time, presided, and Senator 
Conger, of Michigan, another man of solid traits 
of character, was one of the speakers, The 
venerable W. W. Corcoran pulled the unveiling 
rope, and evidently took great pleasure in being 
present, The place of the statue isa noble one, 
facing Thomas Circle and lower Fourteenth 
Street. Notes of fear are heard in the local 
newspapers that the Roman Catholics may now 
think it necessary to erect a statue to some one 
of their church worthies here. 


..»+President Arthur is understood to have 
kept a very careful watch upon the election of 
delegates to the Chicago Convention, and no one 
can help admiring the skill with which he has 
advanced his interests as a candidate without 
resorting to any questionable or scandalous 
efforta in that direction. Much of his later 
popularity is due to his extremely gracious man- 
ner, Acase in point is the “capture” of the 
great pork merchant of Chicago, Mr. P. Armour, 
who, although a Democrat, telegraphed his 
indorsement of Arthur to the Business Men's 
Meeting in New York. He came here recently, 
saw the President, and was conquered completely. 


...- Representative Long, of Massachusetts, is 
making reputation faster than any other new 
member of the House of Representatives. His 
agreeable manners and unfailing tact make him 
numbers of friends. He has delivered two or 
three noteworthy speeches which have won for 
him the respect of both sides of the House, He 
is already spoken of as a probable candidate tor 
Speaker, in case the Republicans regain control 
of the House at the next Autumn elections. 


...-Mr. James Gorden Bennett, in Paris, re- 
cently cabled to Mr.Charles Nordhoff to come from 
Washington to Paris for a consultation; and al- 
most before anyone in Washingtun knew that he 
was gone, he had arrived in the French capital, 
where he remains with Mr. Bennett until after 
the Republican convention. It is largely attri- 
buted to Mr. Nordhoff that The New York Herald 
has opposed Blaine and Randall with so much 
vigor and fearlessness. 


...-The German Minister, Captain von Eisen- 
decker, a very agreeable and worthy gentleman 
and officer, gave a farewell party on Saturday 
evening, May 17th. He and his young wife, who 
have been very well liked in Washington, will go 
to Baden Baden, which will bea favorable point 
for him, owing to the weak condition of his 
health, 


....Mr. Blaine goes soon to his home in 
Augusta, Maine, but not probably until after the 
June convention in Chicago. His family, which 
now consists of Mrs. Blaine, Miss Dodge, Miss 
Margaret Blaine, two young sons, and the little 
grandchild, Mrs, Coppinger’s baby, will go north- 
ward at the same time. 


.-..A private letter received in Washington 
states that Lady Thornton, the wife of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and the Misses 
Thornton, so well remembered in Washington, 
will spend the Summer in England. 


....Beoretary Frelinghuysen has just bought 
another site here, paying $10,000 for 


it. Is is on Avenue, one of the new 
streets at the West Had, 
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Tue death of Sir Michael Costa has called 
forth expressions of general and sincere regret 
throughout England. The figure of the veteran 
conductor and composer has been prominent in 
his art, even during recent years of ill-health and 
infirmity, and it is within two or three seasons 
that he surrendered the baton of at least the im- 
portant British festivals to younger men, and 
withdrew himself from the current. He died at 
Brighton, of apoplexy, He was a pupil at the 
Conservatorio of Milan, under Crescentini and 
the great Zingarelli; names only known to the 
present generation of unprofessionals as of 
occurrence in thew encyclopedias, Zingarelli 
sent him to Birmingham in 1829; but it was not 
until 1832 that his reception and the recognition 
of his talents was so complete that he decided to 
remain in England and become a naturalized 
subject of the Queen. The Birmingham Feati- 
vals, the Sacred Harmonic Society, Her Maj- 
esty’s Opera Company, the London Philhar- 
monic Society and the several Hiindel Festivals, 
all were committed to Sir Michael's care, one af- 
ter another ; and a dozen of the leading provin- 
cial Festivals owe their present prominence to 
his patience and unsparing efforts. In training 
orchestras and choirs he was a natural discipli- 
harian, and completely familiar with a long 
litt of important scores in orchestral and vocal 
music. Sir Michacl’s musical sympathies were re- 
strictively Italian for the greater portion of his 
life, and ths enterprise of the London Philhar- 
monic Society in ordering new works from Ger- 
man and other foreign writers was not due to his 
influences and judgment. As a composer he 
wrote a considerable number of L[talian operas, 
of the second rank (all of which are long since 
shelved), several cantatas and pieces of orches- 
tral writing; but his oratorios reflect more 
credit upon him than anything else, and his 
“Eli” is likely to be heard for some years to 
come, He was a contrypuntalist of very 
respectable attainments. His activity and 
fame as a conductor, however, quite super- 
seded his esteem as a composer ; and it is in the 
first-named capacity that he will be remembered. 
The criticism to which he was liable was that he 
did not always base his readings on the obvious 
intentions of the composers, and that he tam- 
pered with scores—alwaya with the most con- 
scientious intentions, He was seventy-three 
years of age. 


...»Who will be, in the parlance of Hindel’s 
day, ‘ tirst woman” or ‘first man” or less prome 
inent assistants in Italian opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next Autumn, is almost as 
dark and interesting a problem as the end of the 
present season could meditate, Annex to it the 
exactly similar state of uncertainties at the old 
Academy of Music, and the field for speculation 
is much amplified. Bt is not absolutely settled 
who will manage either house. As this is the 
time for impressarios to go about like wolves 
seeking for the lambs to be devoured (sometimes 
the wolf is devoured to an extent quite dreadful 
to estimate) and it is first come, first served, 
such delays in adjusting the control of 
matters are undesirable. The attempt to fuse 
the interests of the two groups of stockholders, 
thereby giving performances on alternate even- 
ings with one company, has fallen through. 
The chances are at present in favor of opera, 
under Mr. Gye’s management, at the Metropoli- 
tan, with an adequately strong company, but 
one much less numerous and expensive than the 
melange with which Mr. Abbey generalled: and 
there is a less decided tendency toward a season 
at the Academy under Mr. Mapleson, to begin 
the third week in November, which will rival it 
as vigorously as possible in interest. This last 
depends entirely upon the upshot of the differ- 
ences between the stockholders and Mr. Maple- 
son. The motto for the beginning of the Win- 


ter was quoted as “‘A plague o’ both your 
houses.” That suitable for framing now above 
the yellow doors, or the red ones on Irving 
Place, may well be ** Chaos is come again.” 


...-During one of the Pittsburgh Music Fes- 
tival concerts the audience insisted on an encore. 
‘*Mr, Thomas,” writes the correspondent of the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, ‘‘ was unrelenting. Tak- 
ing his place, with a graceful wave of the baton, 
he started the violins on Goldmark’s ‘Sakun- 
tala.’ The people thought he would surrender, 
and the applause was redoubled, The entire 
orchestra was now playing, but not a sound 
could be heard above that of the terrific applause 
that shook the building. At last, after fully 150 
bars of the music had been played, the audience, 


exhausted by fifteen minutes of vociferous ap- 
planding, surrendered to the fact that a con- 

uctor was at the head who knew how to teach 
them good manners.” 


..+«The discovery is announced in Berlin of 
two unprinted cantatas by Beethoven. The col- 
lection of a Leipzig autiquarian revealed them, 


No question of their uineness is made, but 
they are not works of importance, and each bear 
the date of the ‘ Haydn and Mozart ” as 
Lenz defines it—or when Beethoven was about 
twenty-one, 


.--+ In Berlin, Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen” has received 
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Tue veteran survivors of the original dis- 
ciples and advisers of Coleridge in this 
country will cordially welcome the new 
issue of Dr. Shedd’s collected works of their 
great master, enriched and made doubly 
valuable as it is by the carefully edited 
index from the industrious critic and litté- 
rateur, Prof. Arthur Gilman. The works 
of few writers need such an index more 
than those of Coleridge, many gf whose 
must significant contributions to the matter 
of thought and the power of expression are 
interjected into discussions with which 
they have no neccessary or certainly no 
very close relationship, and which ure liable 
to escape the memory of many who are 
deficient in a topical memory, or who have 
to do with many books. It is evident that 
Coleridge usually wrote as he talked. How 
he talked we learn from many, both ad- 
mirers and critics, notably from Carlyle, in 
his life of John Sterling, who more than 
half contemptuously sets forth an evening 
at the house of Dr. Gilman with Coleridge, 
amid a circle of his «disciples. From this 
sketch, half caricature as it is, it is evi- 
dent that, whether it was with reason or no, 
Coleridge contrived to charm many listen- 
ers of no mean capacity to judge of thought 
and diction, and to bring them often to his 
feet that he might renew the spell. Those 
who know his writings and find in them so 
many passages of stirring and glowing 
eloquence, will not easily be persuaded that 
his conversation did not often repeat similar 
charms, which reasonably held the ear of 
the listener, and which both instructed and 
inspired the mind. Asa poet, it need not 
be contended, for it will not be denied, that 
Coleridge was among the greatest of his 
generation, and also one of the most truly 
poetical among all the generations of Eng- 
land’s poets. As a philosopher he was dis- 
tinguished for penetrating insight and con- 
centrated and concentrating powers, al- 
though he lacked continuity and patience 
in exposition, and constantly obscured and 
confused the white rays of logical discrimi- 
nation by the prismatic connections of his 
irrepressible imagivation. He was pre- 
eminent as a critic upon almost every 
variety of subject-matter, equally great in 
all, whether the theme were theological, 
philosophical, historical, biographical, im- 
aginative or poetical. His sensuous 
temperament was equally conspicuous with 
the readiness and range of his memory, the 
brilliancy of his fancy, the sweep of his im- 
agination andthe depth of his philosophic 
insight, while his large and generous 
nature sought to render judicial fairness to 
whatever he found to be true in any writer 
orany school. And yet with all these excel- 
lences he was not a man implicitly to 
trust in any one department of criticism or 
science. His indelence, his opium, his 
deference to his own imaginativeness and the 
readiness with which he mistook fancy for 
fact, and a brilliant conjecture for a veri- 
fied induction, and a brilliant illustration for 
a solid generalization, render him untrust- 
worthy as an inspirer of one’s intellectual 
habits or the director of one’s opinions. 

No man of his time exerted a more vari- 
ous, a more inspiring or, on the whole, a 
more beneficent influence in England and 
America. To justify this remark we need 
only name a very few of the men who 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him 
and confessed the magic of his tongue and 
his pen. Men as far apart as Edward Irv- 
ing and John Stuart Mill, the one most 
fervently, the other with his characteristic 
candor and coolness, owned their in- 
debtedness to Coleridge at critical points in 
their mental and moral history. Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
one with snarling ungraciousness, and the 
other with characteristic unconsciousness, 
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showed that Coleridge had breathed upon 
them the spell of his inspiration at criti- 
cal periods of their intellectual and 
spiritual life. .The heterogeneous school 
of theologians and ecclesiastics in the Eng- 


lish Church, sometimes roughly grouped as_ 


Broad churchmen, can be connected most 
distinctly with his personal influence and 
the power of his writings. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, the brothers Hall and 
Frederic and Maurice will all be recognized 
as at once iliustrating the truth of this re- 
mark. ‘The Aids to Reflection,” “The 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” and 
“The Literary Remains” contain the 
verms of most of the modern speculations 
that have agitated the religious world in 
England for the last fifty years. 

What has been true of England iv this 
period hus been more conspicuously true 
of the United States within the same period. 
The ‘ Aids to Reflection ” were introduced 
to this country by President Marsh, of Ver- 
mont University, in 1829, whose prelimin- 
ary discourse showed him to be a truly 
catholic theologian, a profound exegete and 
an earnest Christian. No sooner was it 
published than it began to work like leaven 
among theologians of every school, and its 
effects soon:made themselves manifest in 
every division of the Protestant Church, 
and are still visible, although Coleridge is 
now rarely named as a theological author- 
ity. The times were most propitious for 
an influence like his. We were in the midst 
of a great religious awakening, which had 
not then reached its hight. Missionary 
enterprises abroad and movements for re- 
form at home, sharp theological contro- 
versies, earnest exegetical discussions, 
parties and schisms in Churches occupied 
and absorbed much individual and social 
activity. The new Irenicum, offered by 
Coleridge—his free, yet faithful, his earnest, 
yet eloquent words—found a response in 
many young minds and an echo in many 
young hearts to whom they henceforth be- 
came a spell and inspiration. It is notice- 
able how many youthful preachers and 
critics confessed their indebtedness to 
Coleridge and felt big impress in almost 
every conceivable school of theological be- 
lief and ecclesiastical affinity; how many 
started with Coleridge and subsequently 
found themselves in some extreme of Cal- 
vinistic theology or High Church exclusive- 
ness. Many such, who subsequently re- 
nounced every principle which he deemed 
most sacred, were foremost to confess their 
indebtedness to Coleridge as the inspirer of 
their youthful studies and the quickener of 
their intellectual and spiritual life. 


It was not alone asa philosopher ora 
theologian that Coleridge made himself 
felt in this country. Asa poet, and pre- 
eminently as a critic, he gave an elevated 
direction and a quickening stimulus to a 
generation that had just been satiated with 
Byron and Scott, and was ready to respond 
to a higher and holier inspiration than 
either could impart in their most elevated 
mvods. Asa critic who was also a poet, 
exemplifying his own theories, or at least 
enlivening them by his own _ brilliant 
achievements, he was at once discriminat- 
ing, catholic and sympathizing. The 
writer can well remember, when .a. young 
boy, seeing a copy of the “ Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” in a circulating library, 
the first American reprint of this unique and 
marvelous poem that had been published at 
& venture, and doubtless at a loss, at a time 
when books were few and English reprints 
were scanty. This was several years before 
Coleridge, as a poet, had gained the public 
ear. How many has he charmed and 
soothed and inspirited with noble senti- 


ments, uttered in matchless words ° of : 


music, since that time! How many more 
has he taught, by his eloquent and discrim- 
inating criticisms to study the poets and 
Writers of his own and earlier days with a 
profounder insight and a more appreciative 
sympathy. 

This edition of Coleridge’s works is the 
only attempt at a complete edition which 
has ever been achieved. It lacks his polit- 
ical writings only to make it entirely com- 
plete. The more is the pity that it should 
be deficient in these. The collector of 
English imprints of his’ works finds himself 
With an oddly assorted collection of vol- 


umes, and these collections 
United States, ollections are rare in . the 


*the American plains in an 





The Index which is now supplied has 
long been needed, and seems in the main 
to have been carefully prepared,although we 
miss a reference to one eloquent and strik- 
ing passage; but one can hardly follow avy 
reference without lighting upon some gem 
of thought, some striking utterance, some 
outburst of eloquence or memorable re- 
mark which is worth turning to a second 
time. It would not be amiss, in these days 
of exacter thinking and more careful reading 
and wider sympathies, for the theologian 
and philosopher to acquaint himself with 
Coleridge. 

P. 8.—Apropos to the Index for the writ- 
ings of Coleridge and to the special value 
of the same, may we not bespeak a similar 
Index for the writings of one of the leaders 
of present thought, Herbert Spencer, who, 
it must be conceded, is a leader of a very 
different spirit from Coleridge, although he 
is regarded by his disciples with equal if 
not less discriminating enthusiasm. Noth- 
ing would be more cordially hailed by 
his critics and dissentients than a carefully 
wrought and copious Index, which would 
array under the same categories and terme 
the varying and incomplete and contrary 
definitions and arguments which he has 
uttered in various writings, at different 
times. The only danger which might be 
encountered would be that these contra- 
dictory conceptions, when brought into near 
conjunction, might act as polar opposites 
and be attended with some form of de- 
structive consequences. If the conse- 
quence should be that the undiscriminat- 
ing admiration of some of his ardent disci- 
ples should be abated, no serious harm 
would ensue. Will Professor Youmans 
note the suggestion and give us the ample 
Index, which would save Spencer's critics 


and expounders a world of trouble? 
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....4 Confederate Soldier in Egypt (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), by W. W. Loring, late Colonel in 
the U.S. Army, Major-General in the Confeder- 
ate Service and Féreek Pacha and General in the 
Army of the Khédive of Egypt, is in no sense a 
great book, though an interesting one. With 
our first glance at the title page we regret that 
General Loring did not choose the larger title 
of “an American soldier in Egypt,” and this 
regret becomes wonder when we discover his 
Garrisonian attitude toward Egyptian slavery, 
and see how he lays himself open to the charge of 


inconsistency, in the eyes, at least, of Northern: 


readers, With a ten years’ service undkr the 
late Khédive, Ismail Pacha, General Loring bad 
an excellent opportunity for seeing and knowing 
Egypt, and, being a man of keen observation, 
his book must be of general interest, however 
prejudiced the sympathies or erroneous the 
opinions of the author may be, simply because 
it covers an epochal period in Egyptian history 
and @ field almost unoccupied. In some respects, 
however, the book enters into competition with 
the thousands that have been written since 
Herodotus described the Pyramids, The man- 
ners and customs of the people, ancient and 
modern, their religion, their art, their country, 
their climate, in turn and at every turn divert 
the attention of the reader from the praises of 
Ismail and the alleged greed of the English bond- 
holders. These descriptions are vigorous and 
nowhere tiresome ; but we must be wary in accept- 
ing the author's opinions, even when these are 
laid down as dogmas. He compares the Nile 
voyage in a diahbeeyah to ajourney across 
ambilance, and 
asserts that ‘‘ the voyager is always glad when he 
gets through with his trip, even on a steamer.” 
Such a statement prepares us for the conclusion 
to the description of the huge, shapeless, unrecog- 
nizable, broken mass of granite that was once a 
statue of Rameses II; we are told that * there is 
no object that so arrests the attention of all who 
visit Egypt as the remains of the grand statue 
of this king.” We have alluded to the vigor of 
General Loring’s pen ; but we nist confess that 
often a certain looseness of style is manifest, as 
a single illustration will show: “Ismail Pacha 
was Khédive of Egypt- during my service. He 
was the first to hold that dignity. The sum 
which purchased this rank. and. title from the 
Sultan was very large. He is past the meridian 
of life, under medium hight, but compactly built.” 
The politico-historical portion of the book will 
attract not only the chief interest, but also the 
chief adverse criticism. Few will agree with the 
author in his estimate of the character of the 
ex-Khédive. He makes Ismail the hero, the 
philanthropist, the reformer, the martyr, On the 
very first page of the preface, he says that Ismail 
Pacha was, “to his thinking, the only man who 
thoroughly understood the wants of his country.” 
Through four hundred and fifty pages General 
Loring remains loyal to this belief, and in the 
last sentence of the book says of Ismail : “To his 
exile he has my sympathies, and he will always 
find at least one who respects and honors him.” 


‘issued ‘by the 





Certainly General Loring has repaid well the debt 
of gratitide under which the favors of ten years 
placed him. Not less marked than his de- 
fense of the ex-Khédive is his bitter criticism of 
the European control, of the policy that was 
prompted by the bondholders, of the English in- 
terterence that drove Arabi to rebellion and re- 
duced Alexandria to ruins. No opportunity of 
attacking England is neglected. The position 
taken at the outset by the assertion, on page 17, 
that “the hopeless misery entailed by British 
policy can never be estimated,” is zealously devel- 
oped throughout the book. Zeal, however, be- 
comes prejudice with the intimation, on page 
181, that England bribed the Sultan to depose 
Ismail in favor of his son, Tewfik. We willcon- 
fess that we were considerably surprised (and 
not a little pleased), after all the attacks, criti- 
cisme and intimations, to read, on page 261, that 
“ the only hope for Egypt, from the source of the 
Nile to its mouth, isin England. If she relegates 
Egypt back to despotism, it will be a trebly re- 
fined cruelty.” ‘lhe book should have ended 
with that eentiment. Our space will not allow 
us to speak in detai! of the second part of Gen- 
eral Loring’s work, giving his military experi- 
encesin Abyssinia as second in command of the 
fruithss expedition of 1876. Suffice it to say 
that his description of the country, the people, 
their customs, etc., are both instructive and in- 
teresting, and that the accounts of marches, 
military preparations and battles. are somewhat 
tiresome. 


....The Academy Boys in Camp, by Mra, 8, 
F. Spear (Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society), tells the story of how cer- 
tain boys set at naught pious George Herbert's 
maxim, 

** Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie; 

A fault that needs it most grows two thereby,” 
and how the fault multiplied accordingly till 
they made confession and, at last, their peace 
with the teacher and the school, The ‘“camp- 
ing out” part of the story is made true to life, 
in so far as the fun and the annoyance are about 
equally balanced. Tre Forged Letler, and 
Other Stories, by Sarah P. Brigham, contains 
half a dczen or more short stories of average 
merit and sound moral teaching, the lessons 
being of a sort that seems less hackneyed than 
those of the ordinary Sunday-school book ; as, 
for example, the story of the thoughtless boys 
who purposely provoked the choleric deacon to 
an insane wrath, and the wise rebuke that was 
administered them therefor, In Ned Har- 
wood’ s. Delight ; or, The Homes of the Giants, Mrs. 
8. G. Knight undertakes to convey information 
in regard to Bible sites and cities by means of im- 
aginary Sunday afternoon conversations. One 
can hardly imagine Ned Harwood, or any other 
boy, taking such great delight in quotations from 
Dr. Merrill and Mr. Porter, unless, as is sug- 
gested, the lesson in Biblical Geography was an 
alternative to the customary catechetical exer- 
cise, The perniciousness of books of this sort 
lies in the fact that theories of all sorts and dates, 
whether well-grounded or not, are jumbled togeth- 
er with no discrimination as to what is accepted 
as trustworthy by the best scholars of the day. 
No society that professes to do honest work has 
a right to issue such a book as this until it has 
been subjected to the critical judgment of such 
scholars as President Bartlett, Professors Toy, 
Lyon, Paine, Hall, and Doctors Laurie and 
Crosby.———The Rev, F. A. Reed, author of 
“The Twin Heroes,” has written, as a compan- 
ion volume, The Boy Lollard, a story of the 
readers of Tyndale’s New Testament, in the 
time of Henry VIII. This line of historical 
story-writing has been very popular with Eng- 
lish authors of Sunday-school literature, but 
has been followed but seldom by writers on this 
side of thé Atlantic. As an illustration, we pick 
up, just at hand, one of Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers’ republications— Wearyholme ; or, Seed-time 
and Harvest, a tale of the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, by Emily Sarah Holt—a 
story in a somewhat sprightlier vein than this 
of Mr. Reed’s, but fully as earnestinits incul- 
cation of religious truth. There is a long list 
of religious historical tales by the same author, 
some better, some worse, so far as literary 
merit gocs, but all instructive reading for 
young people. The companion volumes by Mr, 
Reed are held in so high esteem by the Rey. A. 
E, Dunning, the Sunday-school Necretary, that, 
in his valuable little manual, The Sunday-school 
Library, which gives, in an appendix, a descrip- 
tive catalogue of a specimen librrry of about 
fifty volumes—eight of the fifty being upon 
Christian bhistory—two of the eight are these 
companicn volumes, ‘‘Twin Heroes” and ‘‘ The 
Boy Lollard.” Mr, Dunning’s little book should 
bo in the hands of every Sunday-school librarian, 
Besides this catalogue of a model library, it 
treats of the history, object, authorship, selec- 
tion, use, distribution and power of the Sunday- 
school library, and it containa hints for the 
writers no less than the readers of the books, 
These books, excepting Wearyholme, are all 
Publishing Society, Boston.———_Nol My Way; 
or, Good Out of Evil; by T. M. Browne, is ‘an in- 
offensive and uninteresting story of English love 
and religion. Grace Darling, the Heroine of 








. Thomas Whittaker, New York. 





the Farne/Islands, Her Life and Lessons, by:: 
Eva Hope, is a sound and sensible story.of a 
brave woman's life and work. .True, its literary. . 
finish is not of the highest; but in place of that. 
the author gives us poetical quotations by the | 
scores, of all degrees of applicability, Someof 
the rest of the present, however, have an 
interest from their having been written in cpm-, , 
memoration of Grace Darling’s heroism, It is 
a wholesome story and ought to do good. A 
Loving Sister is a story book written for big 
girls, by Mrs, W. J, Hays, in eontinuation of 
* A Domestic Heroine,” published a year or, two 
since. These three books, which none of them 
rise above the commonplace, are published by 
So far as.we, . 
know them, the “Pansy” books are ull good, 
at all events the last we have read, An Endless ., 





Chain, is, (Boston: D, Lothrop & Co,). The... 


story is bright and natural, and has a very 
serious line of thought ‘running through it, ,, 
which, however, is never dull or somber. 
The main purpose of the stury is to exhibit 
the “ end.ess chain” of hidden connections and 
influences which carry on God’s plans of mercy 
for us in life. We could wish that the author's 
views of language were a8 high and pure as her 
ethics, 


..+«Day’s Collacon; an Eneyclopedia of 
Prose Quotations gets its name, as the author 
leaves us to explain, from its relation to Mr. 


James Ellis’s ** Laconia ; or, Gems of Literature, ~ 


Original and Selected,” whose laconic qfotations 
were 80 numerous and apt to the purpose 
maturing in Mr. Day's mind to produce a simi- 
lar but larger work, as to lead him to combine 
his laconics with Mr. Ellis’s in a volume whose 
novel title expresses the combined authorship. 
The compilation, iv limiting i:self to prose, keeps 
off a much-betrodden field and marks out a dis- 
tinct and definite one for itself. It implies an 
enormous amount of labor and cannot fa: to 
give very sensible assistance to ‘writers and 
speakers who are in daily need of drawing on 
compilations of this kind. That these one 
thoasand lai ge octavo pages of prose quotations 
contain anything like all that is to be found 
in English literature on the more than two 
thousand topics mentioned, or that they con 
tain the larger part of the best attered on those 
subjects is not to be expected. They do, how- 
ever, contain classified compilations, under 
these two thousand topics, of vastly 
more quotations than any one mem- 
ory could command. These selections are 
made with good judgment, and imply wide read- 
ing. The crilicism we are most disposed to 
make on them as a whole is that they are rather 
too somber and lack piquancy, and would be 
better had the compilers extended their search 
further into the fields of wit and brilliancy. This 
is, in some measure, the fate of prose. The most 
serious defect in the method of the compilation 
is the failure to identify the quotations by vol- 
ume ani page—an omission which leaves us un- 
able to verify the work or to say whether it is 
done accurately or not. Some of the quotations 
we recognize and are sure of, Ae for the rest, 
we may assume that this enormous mass of about 
forty thousand quotations, has at least a sub- 
stantial accuracy, though a closer gleaning 
wonld, no doubt, discover some need of minor 
corrections, like the notice of Rowland G, Haz- 
ard, ‘‘en American writer on language,” which 
ovérlooks the greater field of philosophy in 
which Mr. Hazard has distinguished his name, 
The method adopted to give the reader access to 
the contents is obvious and good, consisting, 
first, of an index of the two thousand and more 
topics, with the page containing the quotations 
compiled under each head. To this is added an 
elaborate and thoroughly constructed “bio- 
graphical index,” prepared, we understand, by 
Mr. James Ellis, and as far as editorial 
work goes, the most striking feature of 
the compilstion. This biographical index con- 
tains a list of the eight thousand and more per- 
sons from whom quotations are taken in the 
work, with a list of the topics under which these 
extracts occur in the body of the encyclop@dia 
and the briefest possible statement of the bio- 
graphic facts. A reader wishing to find whether 
the volume contains anything to his purpose 
from any given author—Marcus Aurelius, or Ad- — 
disom, Or Robert South, for example—can, in 
moment, run over the list given under the au- 
thor’s name, and decide at a glance what aid the 
conrpilation brings hini. We find in this index, 
under the heading “ Tilden, Samuel Jones,” the 
notice that ‘‘In 1876 he was nominated for 
Pregident, and received a majority of the popu- 
lar vote; but by the fraudulent action of the 
Repwblican managers he was deprived of the 
honor.”: This is worse than Dr. Johnson's defi- 
nitign of “Excise,” and an altogether ou rage- 
ous hunting of an author's own personal ani- 
mosfties. The names quoted are from all ages © 
and fands, from among the living and the dead, 
and ‘aré selected apparenily simply with refor- 
ence to the fact that the compiler has some 
from this source to introdude, The 


1 worst feavate in’ the work {¥ its Mlustrations, 


whieh, bad as they are, do not seriously affect 
the usefulness of the volume, 


....Oamping Among Cannibals, by Alfred 
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St. Johnston (Macmillan & Oo.), is an immense- | authority in physiology and hbygiene.——— 


ly readable book, by an author who possesses great 
descriptive powers, and has at his command s 
transparent, easy English style, which reproduces 
the soft and languorous quality of the Pacific 
land and people, and with a litle atiention to 
details and a little infusion of classical severity, 
would be well nigh perfect in irs kind. Mr. St. 
Johnston is almost too much in sympathy with 
his Polynesians to be accepted on all points by 
his Christian readers. He sces things very much 
with the eyes of a sportsman who travels for 
sport and whose game is the untrodden wilds of 
nature, or men and things generally in the state 
of nature. He is Cnristian enough to admit 
the general benefits these Samoan and Fiji Is- 
landers have received from the missionaries, 
though he cannot suppress his lament for the 
savage simplicity that has forever fled, nor re- 
fuse to let his humor play on the incongruous 
eomicaliiies of the Polynesian translation of 
modern civilization. Among the experiences of 
his first day in Fiji was a native concert, sung in 
the European manner, with pure Polynesian 
contraitos, who were eager for European musical 
gossip, a:.d bad ‘“‘formed an immense idea of 
Bims Reeves, and considered him a constant 
thorn in the side of all them J-talian and foreign 
singers.” The tropical luxariousness of sky, 
air and vegetation acts on him like an intoxica- 
tion, Had we not seen Miss Bird’s ‘‘ Bix Months 
in the Sandwich Islands " we should say that sich 
pictures of the Pacific world and people were 
never before put into words. The interest of the 
volume culminates when he has left the Friendly 
Islands, the Tongans and the Samoans, and 
reaches the Fiji group. Here he is on the 
ground of Mrs, ©, F. Gordon-Oummuing’s “At 
Home in Fiji,” though be takes an entirely dif- 
ferent line from hers, and plunges into the can- 
nibal depths of the Colo Mountains, which he 
explored with great hardihoud and in absolute 
reliance on his own personal resources, only 
turning back when it became evident that the 
ovens were already a-warming for him, and he 
must choose between a break for the woods and 
being eaten by the chief, The account given of 
cannibalism is substan.ially the same aa Mra, 
Gordon-Cumming’s, though she did not come 
so near to it as to escape the ovens only by 
the breadth of one narrow siream, and to 
have to run with the distant clangor of the can- 
aibal dinner-bellin her ears. Mr. St. Johnaton 
gives a full account of the Fiji practice of a kind 
of euthanasia for old and intirm persons, for 
hopeless cripples, and othera whose lite had be- 
come a burden, le describes the frightful cus- 
tom of preparing the grave of the aged chief, 
and burying bim w it with his strangied wives. 
The low estumate put ou life, and the strange, 
weird notion of death has many illustrations in 
the volume—none more singular than the cus- 
tom of setting the four cornvr posts of a chief's 
house on the body of four young men, strangled 
and buried deep in the ground, in some intima- 
tion of a faith that their strong arms could, even 
in death, hold up the house, This traveler found 
the houses of these chiefs built around a ccentrai 
tree or post, which reminds us of that which, in 
the ‘ Odyssey” figures in the house of Ulysses, 
Mr. St. Johnstoo ti the combination m 
these tribes of cruelty and savagery with grea: 
softness and gentleness in their ordinary man- 
ner. The combination is not as rare nor a» 
surprising as he thinks, Itis simply the com- 
mon basis for a modus vivendi among peopk 
‘where the slightest provocation might bring one 
to the ovens, It is like the studied poiiienes, 
which we have often noticed in the Sou:h ana 
Southwest under the rule of the bowie knife and 
the pistol. ‘I'ne volume is full of quotable pass- 
ages for which we have no room. 


...-The short treatise on Catarrh, Sore-throai 
and Hoarseness, by Dr. Kitchen (G. I’. Putnan. 
& Sons) gives, with considerable uevail, the anai- 
omy of the turout and air passages. It shows 
how health of this part of the organism is to be 
fostered, and what are tbe various deviation» 
therefrom. This is foliowed by some comments 
on treatment and pictures of instruments. Iti 
a plain and elementary buok, which is not likely 
to do any harm. If meant as a popular treatise, 
we hardly ace the necessity of such @ plate ab 
that on page 74, and it is not needed for tbe in- 
struction of prac.itioners, We suppose the au- 
thor ve have prepared thie book as an exercise, 
and to draw attention to his specialty, This ir 
does in a simple and unpretending way. 
Lessons on the Human Body, by Orestes M. 
Brands (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn: Boston and 
New York) is a class-book of physiology and 
hygien , by a teacher. In it be shows his 
practical experience and his real capacity to 
teach. The arrangement and editorial execu- 
tion of the bouk is also good. Iw incomplete- 
ness is in the fact that the author lacks drill in 
the subjects upon which he writes, and so has 
been compelled to be a compiler. He is thus 
led into a few errors, which show that ue is not 
adequate to what he has undertaken. He has, 
therefore, suffered beyond his desert at the 
hands of the reviewers. We think so well of 
the arrangement of the adaptation of questions, 
and of some other good points, that we hope it 
Will be re-edited under the advice of some skilled 











A book on Female Hygiene and Female Diseases, 
by Dr. Shirk (Lancaster Publishing Company), 
brings up the question whether such books 
written for the laity are of any real vaiue. It 
treats of subjects upon which most women can 
net become sufficiently informed for self- 
treatment. Many, no doubt, after the reading 
will have imaginary diseases. The author writes 
in excellent spirit, and has evidently devoted 
much attention to his subject. But we would 
scarcely adopt all his views, or believe it neces- 
sary that every girl should have six months 
vacation at fourteen, or spend three days in bed 
each month. We think the physician can obtain 
many good suggestions from the author ; but we 
doubt whether it will be of much service to the 
reading public. Two teachers of experi- 
ence, Mary J. Safford, M.D., and Mary E. Allen, 
have given us a few chatty papers on Health 
and Strength for Girls. (D. Lotbrop & Co., Bos- 
ton.) The ten stories or sketches which make 
up the book give us ideas of real and artificial 
life with their common errors, and often point 
the way to better management of ourselves 
and our surroundings. How to eat, how to 
dress, how to exercise, how to live are well illus- 
trated and enforced, It is a collection of papers 
which many will read with profit, and more with 
harm. 


.»++Miss Grace A. Oliver follows her sketch of 
Maria Edgeworth with another of Mrs. Barbauld, 
prefixed to a neat little volume of Tales, Poems 
and Essays, by Anna Letitia Barbauld. (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers.) We take unmixed satisfac- 
tion in every attempt to draw the young readers 
of the present generation to the classics of 
juvenile literature; and amid them all none 
shines brighter than the works of the gifted and 
admirable woman whose ‘Hymns in Prose,” 
and fables and “ Early Lessons” left so deep an 
impression on the first generation that read 
them. Miss Oliver's sketch, prefixed to this at- 
tractive selection, preserves the salient features 
and picturesque outlines of a life which was rich 
in interest from the moment it began till it 
ended. Mrs. Barbauld was descended from an 
ancestry which had in it a strain of “‘ Barebones” 
Puritanism on the one hand, and on the other 
included the English Squire, who, as county 
magistrate, committed John Bunyan to Bedford 
jail. Her own childhood was beautiful and gay. 
Suitors pressed her for her hand while she was 
yeta girl. Endless anecdotes survive of the sal- 
lies, the exaberant spirits and bounding strength 
of the bright girl. One of the best is in Miss 
Oliver's pages, of a rich farmer who pressed s0 
hard in bis suit that, wnable to escape him oth- 
erwise, the athletic maiden sprang into a tree, 
swung herself from it to the garden wall, and, 
disappearing on the other side, left him stand- 
ing planté la, to live and die a bachelor, with 
but one volume in his house besides his Bible— 
the works of Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Oliver's 
sketch is too brief to tell all we want to know of 
this gifted lady, whose poetic genius rose to its 
best work when she was well past the age of 
seventy. Bat she has written enough to make 
her readers desire more, which is, perhaps, the 
best thing to be expected of brief sketches of 
this kind, The compilation from her writings 
is made with judgment, and is wide and various 
enough to contain selections of solid value in 
themselves, while at the same time they repre- 
sent the author fairly. 


..-. Bismarck has found his Boswell in Moritz 
Busch, who follows his previous volume on ‘‘ The 
Chancellor in the Franco-German War” with 
another, Our Onancellor; Sketches for a His- 
torical Picture, translated by William Beatty 
Kingston; published, two volumes in one, by 
the Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sona. The range 
of this volume is wider than that of the preced 
ing, and is a study of the German Ohancellor at 
every period and in each crisis of his life. It 
sketches his growth, the formation and change 
of his opinions, and his attitude to matters of 
all sorts, great and small, public and private, in 





“which he has been engaged—all, of course, from 


the strictly Bismarckian and personal point of 
view. This is the value of the book, and, as 
Herr Busch has been admitted into constant and 
familiar relations with the Chancellor, apd ap- 
parently allowed bis liberty in those familiar 
relations to give him every facility in his work, 
it would seem to be a fair conclusion that Prince 
Bismarck is not insensible to the large place he 
dlis in modern history, and proposes to have his 
eye on the materials for writing it. In the pres- 
ent volume Herr Busch shows the progress he 
has made in the command of his subject in 
many ways. Ae can no longer, for example, 
satisfy himself with the simple story given in his 
earlier work of Bismarck’s religious life and 
convictions. The facts have grown more com- 
plicated. The history has phases which perplex 
him; but the narrative bears on its face evidence 
of greater truthfulness and accnracy. The same 
remark may be made of the portrait given in 
this work of the Chancellor. It is more com- 
plex, more enigmatic, than that given by the 
same author before, and, in the degree that it is 
sv, more truthful, Herr Busch has at length 
sounded deep enough to strike on that saturnine, 


pad, and lonely feeling witfch is so often charac 





terintic of great genius. He calls it Bismarck’s 
pessimism, though it is more than probable that 
the ouly traces of real pessimism in the German 
Chancellor are due to his own spleen or Busch’s 
thickness. 


...-Professor W. G. T. Shedd’s “Sermons to 
the Natural Man,” published in 1871, are familiar 
to our readers, and highly valued. Their com- 
plement is now published by the Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in a volume of Sermons to the 
Spiritual Man, None of our preachers has sur- 
passed Dr. Shedd in the clear-cut precision and 
consistent development of his sermons, They 
are full of robust, masculine vigor and a fear- 
lessness of faith which makes them unique. 
There isso much of the solid sense and homely 
plainness of the best examples of the pulpit in 
them that we would not venture, as the author 
himself does, in his preface, with some excess of 
modesty, to despair of their popularity. Who- 
ever reads these sermons gets fu. pay with every 
word he reads. They will clarify his mind, 
strengthen his conscience, and elevate his views 
of life and man’s destiny in it. Two character- 
istic sermons, especially as to the titles given 
them, are ‘The Christian Imperfect, yet a Samt,” 
and “ The Sense of Sin Leads to Holiness, and 
the Conceit of Holiness Leads to Sin,”——— 
The publication of Vol. III of Sermons by the 
late Reo. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., of San 
Francisco and Philadelphia, adds another pub- 
lished block to the brilliant preacher’s fame, 
Dr. Wadsworth was, as a preacher, absolutely 
without models. It is easy to detect resem- 
blances between him and others, and to allude 
to his study of Melville and admiration for bim. 
But once at work with his pen, or in the pulpit, 
giving out what he had written, be was like no 
man but himself, and no man was like him. No 
man who had so much in him ever dared such’ 
florid flights as he. The gorgeous plumage is 
undimmed in the printed volume; but the 
strange manner that no one could imitate, but 
which served him so well, is not there. The 
sermons as read preserve their serious tone, 
and the illustrations do not fly away with the 
subject, Calvinism has, perhaps, never been 
preached more gorgeously. (Presb. Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


---.Our Famous Women is published by the 
Messrs, A. D. Worthington & Co., of Hartford, 
who have taken more than ordinary pains to 
manufacture a good book, which they sell only 
by subscription, It contains the “ Lives and 
Deeds of American Women” distinguished in 
letters or in action, written by twenty authors 
ot their own sex, who were selected, in each case, 
for their friendly acquaintance with the subject. 
In all thirty sketches of distinguished 
women are given. Most of them are living ; six 
only, we believe, are dead. The notices are 
genial and appreciative, though not so rose- 
colored as to impair their value as general 

ketch The selections of subjects and authors 
are good and show a much higher standard, both 
in the selection and assignment, than usual. 
The list, as it stands, represents mainly the 
achievements of American women in letters, with 
Charlotte Cushman thrown in to represent the 
stage, Miss Kellogg to represent music, the Doc- 
tors Blackwell to represent medicine. The list, 
it will be seen, is by no means exhaustive. For 
popular use in the best sense, the compilation 
is admirably designed and well carried out. The 
twenty authors selected to do the work compose 
a brilliant staff of editors, which could hardly 
be better.——7he Mothers of Great Men and 
Women, and Some Wives of Great Men, by 
Laura ©, Holloway (Funk & Wagnalls) is a 
loosely written series of miscellaneous bio- 
graphic notices, not without popular attractioxs, 
a..d of different merit, 


....Close upon the heels of Mr, Henry Irving's 
return to London with the Lyceum troop, and 
with Miss Elen Terry, the Messrs. James R. 
Osgood & Co. publish a neat 16mo volume of 
Henry Irving's Impressions of America, as nar- 
rated in a series of sketches, chronicles and 
conversations corapiled by the dramatist’s friend, 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, the author of several vol- 
umes, among them *‘To-day in America.” It 
will have a great run, and for a bnght, dashing 
book, full of the refined sensationalism of Mr. 
Irving’s method and manner, deserves to have. 
Some of the most amusing scraps in the book 
were captured in the far West, and are published 
as comical examples of the methods relied on there 
for filling the playhouses. Mr. Irving made no 
secret at any tine of the fact that he was happy 
and at home here. He had, also, a bright, good- 
humored and graceful way of vindicating his 
own independence, and does the same in these 
pages. Mr. Hatton stumbles occasionally in his 
facts. He must have had a particularly dull day 
of it from Baltimore to Brooklyn, or he would 
hardly have imagined the two hundred miles he 
had crossed to be “five or six hundred.” After read- 
ing the boundless admiration of the author for 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, it is odd to come to such a 
sentence as this, on p. 167: ** Mr. George William 
Curtis struck me as one who might be very elo- 
quent as a speaker.” 


previous four volumes of the ‘Life and Poetic 





Works of William Cullen Bryant ” with two vol- 
umes of his “Prose Wri ings,” making Vols, y, 
and VI of the uniform set. The first of the two 
contains Mr. Bryant’s Essays, Tales and Ora- 
tions, the second his Travels, Addresses and 
Oomments, (D. Appleton & Co.) The earlier 
plan, that these volumes should contain = com- 
plete edition of his oratious, addresses and letters 
of travel had to be abandoned. The collection 
now published is more miscellansous, but on 
that account gives a better view of the variety of 
the poet’s accomplishments and of the range 
and extent of his power. Mr. Godwin’s work 
ends with this volume ; but he intimates, in the 
preface, that, for the convenience of those who 
would like to have Mr. Bryant’s complete works 
coliected in an edition uniform with this, 
arrangements are in progress with the owners of 
Mr. Bryant's translations of Homer, the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., to issue them in uni- 
form shape with the present volumes. 


..- Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of American His- 
tory, by Charlotte M. Yonge and H. Hastings 
Weld, D.D, (D. Appleton & Co,), is meant to cover 
the whole ground of American history, both for 
North and South America. It is elementary in 
its character, carefully and judiciously prepared 
for use in that primary stage when what is re- 
quired is little more than a simple sketch, with 
the outlines drawn correctly, the main points 
and results given, enough filled in to be inter- 
esting and get a hold of the young imagination, 
and yet nothing introduced to start the little 
reader on the wrong track, nor with misleatiing 
impressions, On the whole, we regard this 
manual as likely to meet these points, to impress 
the child with what is greatest and best in 
American history, to start him with a conception 
of its meaning, which is true as far as it goes, 
and lay a good furrow through the field. 


....We have from Mr. J. W. Bouton, the 
Catalogue Illustré Du Salon, for 1884, with about 
300 illustrations made on original designs of their 
pictures contributed for the purpose by the art- 
ists, and published under the direction of F. 
G. Dumas. This is the sixth annual edition of 
the official publication of this illuetrated cata- 
logue of the French Salon, and every year the 
immense value of these reproductions becomes 
more apparent, both in their general relations 
to art and as indications and memoirs of what 
the Exhibition contained, and of what it was. 


..--The American Social Science Association 
has published its Journal Containing the Sara- 
toga Papers and Transactions for 1888. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) This number is richin papers 
of high value, among which we notice Dr. E. M. 
Hunt's address on “‘ Health and Svcial Science," 
G. E. Waring’s paper on “ House Building and 
House Drainage,” Prof. W. T. Harris on ‘‘ Moral 
Education in Schools,” Mr. Commissioner Greg- 
ory’s paper on ‘The American Civil Service 
Commission,” and Mr. 0. L. Brace’s * Uhild 
Helping in New York.” 


..--Oassell’s lWustrated Guideto Paris would 
serve a Summer traveler on all the routes from 
London, giving him such aid as he requires by 
the way with notes and illustrations of what 
they have to see, and brief convenient traveling 
directions, In the French capital Le will find 
4 neatly arranged and full enough tv answer 
the needs of a tourist. The clear map given of 
the eity is very good and serviceable. 


....Our ackwowledgements are due to the 
Messrs. Root & Tinker, of this city, for their 
new engraving of the R-presentative London 
Journalists, The group contains the portraits 
of eleven of the edi ors of the most infliential 
journals, imprinted in a miniature fae simile of 
their own firs: page. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Current bas purchased from Edgar 
Fawcett, the poct-novelist of New York, a serial, 
whose publication will shortly be begum, entitled 
“ Mildred Allaire.” The scenes of ‘the story are 
laid in Virginia during the War. 


....Anson D, F. Randolph & Oo., will have 
ready early in June, the first volume of the re- 
print of “The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” by Alfred Edersheim, D.D., followed 
early in July by the second volume, completing 
the work, 


....The London Saturday Keview, noticing 
E, E. Brown’s “ Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
recently published by D, Lothrop & Co., declares 
that of all living American writers, this is the 
one who may most truly be said to have wou the 
hearts of English readers. 


...-A prominent illustration of the June num- 
ber of the English Illustrated Magazine will be 
the engraving of Mrs. Siddons, from Gains 
borough’s portrait in the National Gallery. A 
design by George du Maurier entitled, “Der 
Tod als Freund” appears in the same number. 


....@, P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly 
“The Hollanders in Nova Zembla,” an Arctic 
poem (and standard epic in Dutch literature), by 
Hendrik Tollens. The translator is the 
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duction to the work will be furnished by Samue 
Richard Van Campen, F.B.G.8. 


..Maémillan & Co. have in preparation 
complete library editien, in seven volumes (to 
be published monthly) of the works of Lord 
Tennyson. The firat volume, containing a steel 
portrait after a photograph by Rejlander, will be 
published about June 1st. There will also be a 
limited edition printed on the best hand-made 
paper. This will be sold only in sets. 


_.Commander Henry H. Gorringe’s fine 
work on “Egyptian Obelisks” contains, among 
other full-page photographs, a portrait of Cleo- 
patra, deduced from the best impressions of 
coins that bear the profile of the queen who 
held Antony in bondage. The publisher of the 
book, R. Worthington. is now putting it into the 
market at a considerably reduced price. 


__.. Quida’s” new novel, “ Princess Naprax- 
ine,” is to be brought out immediately by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. This house will also publish a 
new translation, by Mrs, A. L. Wister, ‘Quick- 
sands,” which is Adolf Streckfuss’s novel, *‘ Cliffs 
of Fortune,” in English; Col. W. C. Falkner’s 
‘Rapid Ramblings in Europe,” and Dr. J. 8. 
Rotbschild’s “ Vacation Cruisings nm the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays.” 


.. William 8. Gottsberger, who has brought 
out with success so considerable a number of 
translated novels, particularly those from Ger- 
man authors, is to publieh immediately ‘ Clytia ; 
a Romance of the Sixteenth Century,” by the 
anthor of “ Antinéus.” The period of its action 
is the Post-Lutheran Reformation,” the scene 
the Palatinate, and its hero a Jesuit emissary 
sent out by the Society to subvert in the disguise 
of a Protestant presbyter. His position as con- 
fessor of a reformed sisterhood introduces him 
to the heroine of the novel, The book is highly 
commended by the London Saturday Review. 


. Persons are not yet tired, of asking each 
other whether Addison’s famous sacred ode, 
** The Spacious Firmament on High,” was accu- 
ally his compvusition or the work of Marvell, to 
whom, in even so excellent a collection of verse as 
“‘Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song,” the hymn 
is credited. In response to the inquiry of a cor- 
respondent, Mr, John Bartlett, the compiler of 
the well-known “‘ Familiar Quotations,” recenily 
said, in a private letter : 


“Tt is not generally known, perhaps, that Mr. 
Bryant declined to be responsible for the errors in 
the so-called * Bryant Céliection,’ In this very in- 
stance a correspondent of The Boston Transcript drew 
from him the statement, with regard to Marvell, that 
the selection was not his own, etc. The question of 
the authorship of Addison’s Ode was settled, conclu- 
sively, more than fifty years ago. Notes and Queries 
has, from time to time, settled the point again and 
again—as often as such bungling compilers make it 
necessary. The facts are these: Captain Thomp- 
son, the illiterate literary execntor of Marvel], pub- 
lished, in 1776, all the MSS. found among the latter’s 
papers. Among them was Addison’s Ode, some of 
Watte’s hymns, and the like; and not till the col- 
lected works of these authors appeared, was the 
paternity established of the respective poems. I 
think Do editor of Addison, without inheriting the 
‘ mantel-piece’ of Thomson, would be guilty of refer- 
ring to a matter so untenable as Marvell’s claim.” 
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“Religions Iutelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE, 


Tur Conference in Pailadelphia proceeded 
with and finished the elections of General 
‘Oonferencé officers last week. On Monday, 
as we announced last week, secretaries of 
thé Missionary, Church Extension, Sunday- 
school Union, Freedmen’s Aid Societies, 
were elected and a ballot cast for editor of 
the Christian Advocate, the result of which 
was announced on Tuesday. Of the whole 
number of votes cast (872) Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley received 281 and Dr. George R. Crooks, 
who was not a candidate, 42, while one dele- 
gate voted for Dr. J.P, Newman. On the 
third ballot Dr, J. H. Bayliss was elected 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate, 
over Dr. F. 8. Hoyt, the former incumbent. 
Dr. A. Edwards received nearly the total 
vote fur editor of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. Dr. Fry had two competi- 
tors for the editorship of the Oentral Ohris- 
tian Advocate, but was elected by a large 
majority. Dr. Warren was re-elected editor 
of the Northern, and Dr, Orary was re- 
turned to the California Christian Advo- 
cate ; but for the Pittsburgh and Southwest. 
ern Advocates new editors were chosen. 
Dr. C. W. Smith succeeds Dr. Wheeler, one 
of the ablest and most independent of the 
Church editors, as editor of the Pittsburgh, 
and Dr. Marshall W. Taylor, a colored man 
of ability, becomes editor of the Southwest- 
ern. The present editors of the German 
periodicals were re-elected. 

The proceedings of Wednesday were 
enlivened by a discussion on a report of 
the Committee on Episcopacy, recommend- 
ing the election of a missionary bishop for 
Africa. On the previous Thursday four 
bishops of general jurisdiction had been 
elected ; but it was thought desirable that a 
bishop having jurisdiction only in Africa 
should also be elected to superintend the 
mission interests in that-continent and or- 
dain-to the ministry. Dr, Price, of Balti- 
more, pointed out the need of episcopal 
supervision in Liberia, where the Church 
has labored for fifty years and has only 2,500 
members to show for its outlay, He stated 
that the brethren in Liberia desired a resi- 
dent bishop offull powers, who should be a 
white man and an. American. If they 
could not have this, they desired » mission- 
ary enperintendent and periodical episco- 
pal visitations. Their third preference 
was for a missionary bishop, white, or if 
colored, a Liberian. Liberia had had two 
missionary bishops; but for years they had 
had no successo7s. The plan was not satis. 
fuetory. Dr. Buckley held that the Church 
ought to do something for Africa and do it 
now; andit was a missionary bishop or 
nothing. It was finally decided to elect a 
missionary bishop, avd open nominations 
were allowed to be made. The more promi- 
nent candidates were William Taylor, the 
‘Pauline Missionary,” Marshall W. Tay- 
lor, acolored man, who was subsequently 
elected editor of the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, and two or three other colored 
men. The ballot was taken at a special ses- 
sion held in the afternoon, and it resulted 
in the election of William Taylor, who 
received 230 votes out of atotal of 853. 
William Taylor is 68 years of age, tall, 
well-formed and vigorous. He joined the 
Baltimore Couference in 1848 and traveled 
many years on circuits, becoming, in 1856, 
an evangelist, and traveling all over the 
world. He has established self-supporting 
missions in Central and South America and 
in South India, where there is an annual 
conference, He appeared in the General 
Conference as a lay delegate from the 
South India Conference. His relation was 
that of a located elder. 

The consecration of the bishops-elect oc. 
curred on Thursday, and was witnessed by 
a very large assembly besides the | General 
Conference. The service was conducted 
according to the form prescribed in the 
Discipline, and all the bishops took part in 
it. The was reed by Bishop Simp- 
son, the or bishop, the collect by Bishop 
Harri epistle (Acts xx, 17-85) by Dr. 
J. Ercan, and the Gospel (Matt. xxviii, 
18-20) by Dr. I. 8. Bingham. The bishops- 
elect were then presented in turn; and after 
prayer they took the vows of consecration. 
Prayer followed; Bishop Andrews led in 








the recital of the Veni Oreator Spiritus ; 
and, after another prayer, the laying on of 
hands took place, three of the bishops and 
the two presenters officiating in each in- 
stance. The ceremony of presenting the Bi- 
ble came next, the whole service closing with 
prayer and the Doxology. Bishop Ninde 
was presented by Drs. I. 8. Bingham and 
Arthur Edwards, Bishop Walden by Drs. 


* Rust and Liebhart, Bishop Mallalieu by 


Drs. Prentice and Talbot, Bishop Fowler 
by Drs. Vincent and Fitzgerald, and Bishop 
Taylor by Dr. M. W. Taylor, a colored man, 
and the Rev. Dennis Osborne, a Eurasian. 
The form of presentation is: ‘‘ We present 
unto you this holy man to be consecrated a 
bishop.” The service was of an unusually 
solemn and impressive character. The 
same words of consecration were said over 
William Taylor as over the others, with the 
exception that his title of ‘‘ Missionary 
Bishop of Africa” was used in place of the 
words, ‘‘ work of a bishop in the Church of 
God.” 


Prior to the consecration the General 
Conference received, discussed, amended 
and adopted an important report from the 
Committee on the Freedman’s Aid Society. 
The report had been adopted in the Com- 
mittee after a long and warm discussion, 
during which it had been considerably mod- 
ified, at the instance of those opposed to 
race distinctions. The report recites that 
the Church has always been the friend of 
the colored man, and that through the 
Freedman’s Aid Society it has established 
twenty-four institutions of learning for 
him, and says of separate schools: 


‘The establishment of separate schools for 
the benefit of our white membership in the 
South we believe to have been a wise and neces- 
sary measure. Their success has been gratify- 
ing. The beneficial results have not been con- 
fined to those immediately interested, but their 
liberalizing effects upon public sentiment have 
greatly redounded to the advantage of our 
colored people. We regret that, for so great 
and important a work, 80 little has been done by 
the Church, and we desire most emphatically 
to give expression to our conviction that the 
time has come when this portion of our educa- 
tional work should be strengthened and placed 
upon a strong and permanent basis, as ite great 
importance certainly demands. To the question 
of mixed schools we have given our most serious 
and prayerful attention, It is a subject beset 
with peculiar difficulties, That the colored man 
has a just and equal right, not only to life and 
liberty, but also to the means of grace and facili- 
ties for education, we not only admit, but most 
positively affirm, 

‘* We are in duty bound to provide for and to 
secure to every class of our membership, as far 
as possible, a fair and equal opportunity in 
church and school accommodations, And in so 
far as this is done our duty is performed, and the 
equal rights justly demanded of us thus fairly 
and fully conceded. 

‘Mixed congregations and mixed schools 
may, in many places, be most desirable and 
best for all concerned. In other places, one 
class or the other, or both, may prefer separate 
congregations and separate schools, If 80, such 
is their right, and we heartily concur, 

“Equal rights to the best facilities for intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture ; equal rights in the 
eligibility to every position of honor and trust, 
and equal rights in the exercise of a free and un- 
constrained choice in all social relations, is a 
principle, at once American, Methodistic and 
scriptural.” 

The last sentence, in the paragraph next 
to the last, was, on motion, stricken out; 
also, the word ‘‘ separate” in the first live 
of the first paragraph. Among the resolu- 
tions which the report introduced was the 
following : 

“That the question of separate or mixed 

schools we consider one of expediency and right, 
which is to be left to the choice and administra- 
tion of those on the ground and more immedi- 
ately concerned; provided there shall be po in- 
terference with the rights set forth in this pre- 
amble and these resolutions." 
This was amended by striking out the words 
‘and right,” and the report and resolu- 
tions,were adopted, the discussion being 
limited by the fact that the hour for the 
Monsettation services bad arrived. The 
proposition to change the name of the So- 
ciety, so as to recognize the work among 
the whites, was defeated in the Committee, 
aud the report of the latter that the name 
remain unchanged was adopted, 

On. Friday the Oonference agreed to a 
report recommending the publication of 
a Sunday-school Hymnal, by an almost 
unanimous vote. A dogen or more reports 





of the Committee on the Judiciary were 
presented and adopted. 


_ 
——_ 


From the annual reports of the various 
executive committees of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, for the past year, it appears that 
a steady progress has been made in all depart- 
ments, both in the home and the foreign work. 
The Home Mission report shows an increase in 
some of the branches, and a slight decrease in 
others ; the total receipts for home missionaries, 
$61,076, showing a falling off of $6,000. ‘There 
are 398 ministers who are adequately, and 556 
who are inadequately supported, and it would 
require the sum of $67,275 to insure an ade- 
quate support to all. There is need for at least 
850 more ministers to take charge of 448 vacant 
churches and evangelistic fields. There are 289 
organized churches without houses of worship, 
of which 20 only are able to build without help. 
During the last year 94 church buildings and 31 
manses were erected. The Report on Publica- 
tion states that all the difficulties and trials 
have been overcome, and the cause is now on a 
firmer basis and under better management than 
it has ever been, The plan adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1882 for providing the neces- 
sary capital for resuming business has been 
successfully carried out. It was not found nec- 
essary, however, to issue the entire amount of 
bonds, $40,000, authorized by the Assembly, but 
only $33,650, The mortgage of #31,000 on the 
Publishing House was released. Since then 
#4,500 of .bonds have been redeemed, and 
it is confidently believed that, in a short 
time, the entire debt will disappear, and the 
Publication Committee be free from all embar- 
raesment, The business of the Depository has 
been quite satisfactory, aggregating about 
$20,000 for the first year, which was all that 
could be expected ; and it is believed that every 
year will see an increase in the business, 
Very satisfactory reports were presented from 
the two seminaries under the care of the Church, 
one located at Columbia, 8. C., and the other, 
Union, at Hampden Sydney, Virginia. Also 
from the Institute for the Training of Colored 
Ministers, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Columbia 
Seminary is again in splendid working condition, 
with a corps of able professors, excellent build- 
ing, large library, and its finances on a safe 
basis, and an income sufficient for its 
present needs. This was the tecond year 
since the re-opening of this seminary, 
and it had 84 students in all; seniors 4, 
middle 16, junior 10, special course 4, with the 
prospect of a large junior class next year. The 
chair of Pastoral Theology is still vacant ; but the 
duties are ably performed by the other profes- 
sors. Union Theological Seminary, in Virginia, 
presents an excellent report. The total number 
of students during the term was 48; senior 17, 
middle 15, junior 16. The vacancy occasioned 
in 1888, by the resignation of Dr. Dabney, was 
filled by the election of Dr. Peck to that posi- 
tion. This caused a vacancy in the chair of 
Church History. At the recent meeting of the 
board of trustees the Rev. James F. Latimer, 
Ph.D., of Memphis, Tenn., was unanimously 
elected to the professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History and Polity, and the Rev. W. W. Moore, 
of N. C., was at the same time elected adjunct 
professor of Oriental Literature. Measures 
have been set on foot for the endowment of a 
fifth professorship. The seminary is on a firm 
financial basis. The Institute for the Training 
of Colored Ministers report growing interest in 
success in their work. There are two profes- 
sors, the Rev. D. D. Sanderson and the Rey. 
J.J. Anderson, The whole pumber of students 
during the year has been 31, Of these one was 
a Baptist, seven were Methodists, and twenty- 
three Presbyterians, showing an increase in the 
number of Presbyterian students of nearly 50 
per cent. The later accessions are younger men, 
giving promise of greater aptness in learning. 
On Saturday morning a telegram was received 
from the General Assembly of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, sending fraternal greetings 
and congratulations, and referring to Ephesians 
iii, 14—21, signed by the Moderator and Stated 
Clerk. It was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Correspondence, who offered the follow- 
ing reply, which was adopted, and ordered to be 
sent by telegraph: “The General Assembly, at 
Vicksburg, cordially responds to the fraternal 
greetings of the General Assembly at Saratoga. 
Refer to Numbers vi, 24—26.”’ Signed by the 
officers. The report of Drs, Wm. Brown, T. A. 
Hoyt and Hon. Patrick Joyes, delegates last year 
to the General Assembly at Saratoga, was read, 
in which they speak of the kind reception which 
was accorded to them, and the fraternal feelings 
manifested by all with whom they came in con- 
tact. At 11 o’clock the delegates from the North- 
ern Assembly were presented to the Assembly. 
They are the Rev. Henry A. Nelson, of Ge- 
neva, N, Y.; the Rev. Arthur Mitchell, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Hon. Geo. H. Shields, of 
St. Louis, Mo, The Assembly received them 
standing, as they were severally introduced by 
Dr. Brown to the Moderator. Dr. Nelson first 
addressed the Assembly, and soon won thé 
sympathy of the entire body by his gentle man- 
ners, and the sweet, loving terms in which he con- 








veyed his message of fraternity from the body 
he represented. He spoke most touchingly of 
B. M. Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, who had 
replied so kindly to Dr. Nelson’s letters, ad- 
dressed to his Southern brethren. He expressed 
the earnest desire that, if the chasm between the 
two Churches could not be closed, it might at 
least be securely bridged, so that the closest and 
most direct communication might exist between 

the two parties. Judge Shields next read to the 
Assembly a carefully written address, in which 

he viewed the situation from a strictly business 

point, aud in a clear manner showed how it was 
possible and feasible for the two Churches to co- 
operate in the various branches of Church work ; 
in Foreign Missions, Home Missions, among the 
Indians, Mormons, Freedmen and Chinese ; in 
temperance, moral reform, Sabbath observance, 
and such other legitimate work in which both 
were equally interested. The closing address 
was made by Arthur Mitchell, D.D., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who felt that he was among the 
friends of his early ministry, having begun his 
ministerial labors in Virginia. He earnestly de- 
sired for himself to see organic union between 
the two Churches ; but, if that could not be, then 
let there be the closest union that fraternal re- 
lations can admit, and let usa look for a great 
harvest from the little seed already sown. He 
also desired, for the sake of his brethren, that 
there should continue to be an interchange of 
personal! delegates every year, instead of corres- 
pondence by letter, as he wanted other members 
of his Assembly to be the recipients of the same 
kindness and hospitality that had been shown 
to them. At the close of the address, there was 
a spontaneous outburst of applause from per- 
sons in the congregation, which was promptly 
checked by the Moderator, such a thing never 
being permitted in this or any other court of 
this Church. The Moderator, in bchalf of the 
Assembly, extended a cordial welcome to the 
delegates, assuring them of the love for them 
and their brethren which this Church bore, and 
expressing the hope that, even though organic 
union may not be considered now, still 
there was no reason why the closest relations 

and co-operations should not exist between the 
two bodies, At the conclusion of the address, 
a recess was taken, to allow the members of the 
Assembly an opportunity of being introduced 
personally to the delegates, and a general hand- 
shaking was indulged in. The delegates have 

created a fine impression, and are received by 
all as brethren in the Lord. 


...-In the Presbyterian Assembly at Saratoga 
resolutions were adopted abolishing the office of 
Treasurer and making the duties of such office 
mcecumbent on a stated clerk at a specified com- 
pensation. The reportof the special Committee 
on Sabbath Observance, deprecaang all forms of 
labor on that day, was adopted unanimously, 
The fourteenth annual report of the Board of 
Home Missions was submitted to Dr. W. C. 
Roberts, one of the secretaries. The Board of 
Aid for Colleges submitted its first annual re- 
port. It was shown that three colleges and one 
collegiate institute had been created. The 
Committee on Foreign Missions reported chat 
$750,000 would be necessary to carry on 
the work next year. The forty-sixth an- 
nual report of the Board of Publication showed 
that the expenditures of the year were $287,216.- 
69. The balance remaining in the treasury is 
$21,176.96. The receipts from the sale of publi- 
cations were $199,950.58. The Board asked for 
$75,000 for the Missionary Fund for the ensuing 
year. There was some discussion over the re- 
port, some of the delegates maintaining that the 
tabulated stat ts were not as full and busi- 
ness-like as they should be. The reception of 
the Rev. Jos. D. Stratton, of Natchez, Miss., 
Corresponding Delegate from the Presbytcrian 
Assembly South, and the Rev. Cornelius Brett, of 
Jersey City, N. J., representing the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church of America, oc- 
cupied almost the entire session of May 22d. 
At the afternoon session the Board of Church 
Erection submitted its report, and the report of 
the standing committee was made. The gross 
receipts for last year were $135,277; cash bal- 
ance from last year, $3,008 ; working capital for 
the year, $138,285. The number of churches 
erected during the year by aid of the board was 
236, located in 87 states and territories, and un- 
der the care of 93 presbyteries. About 500 
churches are without a house of worship, and 
all of these are dependent upon the Board of 
Home Missions. To enable the board to do its full 
work for the current year $200,000 is required. 
On the 24th, Robert Jaffray submitted the re 
port of the Finance Committee, which was 
adopted. The report shows: receipts, $39, 
046.22 ; expenditures, $26,847.35 ; balance to be 
carried to next year, $12,198.87. The report of 
the standing Committee on Temperance was 
reconsidered, and the committee given power to 
raise money for expenses. Further cunsidera- 
tion of the report of the Committee*on Re- 
duced Representation came up under special 
order, and an extended debate followed. The 
Rev. Dr. Prime, in a speech, took ground against 
the proposed reduction of representation. He 
held that large bodies were the safest. 
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Missions. 


THE province of Sze Chuen, a6 & favorable field 
for missionary work, probably has no equal in 
China. The foreign missionary is received 
kindly, and he not only enjoys thorough protec- 
tion from the officials, but is respected by the 
people in general. The religions professed by 
the people are dead— mere systems of rites and 
ceremonies, observed simply because 1t is the 
custom, but never reaching the deep convictions 
of the soul; consequently, there are very few 
zealous enough in their own belief to oppose 
Christianity as an innovation. Missions have 
been established long enough for their novelty to 
have ceased ; yet the chapels are always thronged 
at public service with attentive, intelligent con- 
gregations. As many women are received as 
men, not only at the preaching services but at 
the medical dispensary as well. The natives re- 
fer to the missionaries as ‘ the people who do 
good deeds,” and they certainly appreciate the 
efforts made in their behalf. When they wish to 
express their regard and esteem for any one 
they invite him to a feast. This distinguished 
honor has been twice tendered the members of 
our Methodist mission in Chung King by men of 
high standing and influence; and when the 
compliment was returned by invitirg them to 
a foreign dinner, every invitation was eagerly 
accepted, and at the table were seated represen- 
tatives from the official, the literary and the 
business classes, Four of them are Christians,and 
two of these are preachers, The very limited 
missionary work now being done is accomplish- 
ing grand results in laying the foundation of 
the Church of God. Dr. 8. N, Wheeler, of the 
Methodist miesion in the capital of the province, 
wrote as follows just before leaving for this 
country : 





“There has been no such beginning ot our work 
in any other part of the empire as we are already 
permitted to see in this frontier province. On a 
recent Sunday a great concourse of people gathered 
at our compound to see and hear. The chapel was 
much more than filled, and overflow meetings were 
held. On returning from chapel to the house, I 
found my daughter in the large pavilion, surrounded 
by perhaps four hundred women and children, She 
had been there a long time, singing and talking the 
Gospel to her interested auditors, One helper esti- 
mated that there must have been from four to five 
thousand people in the premises and on the street, 
seeking admission, although the estimate probag 
exceeds the fact. Notwithstanding the throng of 
curious and cager men and women, we had no se- 
rious trouble with them beyond a degree of difficul- 
ty in keeping Order. It was my privilege, on last 
Lord’s Day, to baptize two converts. ‘There are 
other inquirera to whom the rite could have been 
administered,” 

... The mission work, in New Britain, of the 
Australasian Wesleyan Missionary Society con- 
tinues to prosper. The report for the past vear 
BAYS: 

“Sixty-four natives have been adioitted iniomem- 
bership with the Church during the year. The Snn- 
day-schools show an increase of 230 scholars, and 
the day-schools of 205, while the attendance on the 
public means of grace exceeds that of the previous 
year by 204. While the work is thus progressing, 
while teachers are called for on the right hand and 
on the left, we mourn that the laborera are few. A 
grand but a pitiful sight we are called upon to wit- 
ness—whole districts waiting for teachers, whole 
communities begging for teachers, and we have 
none to send.” 

.-..The scourge of small-pox in Marsovan, 
Turkey, has, like the plagues in Egypt, demon- 
strated that the Evangelicals are the favored 
people. Inthe population of 15,000, about 150 
have died ; but «f these only one, a child, was a 
Protestant. The Protestant population is five 
or six hundred. The explanation is that the 
fatalists, believing that the plague was decreed, 
would do nothing to prevent it, while the Prot- 
estants joined works to their faith and used 
vaccination. The Government officials would 
not vaccinate, They said: “It is from God ; 
what can we do?” 


-.--The report of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Sonthern Presbyterian Church for the 
past year shows that it has mission stations in 
China, Greece, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and the In- 
dian country, making 7 mission 8, 75 out-stations, 
28 ordained missionaries, 38 female assistants, 
56 native preachers, licentiates, teachers and 
helpers—112 laborers in all, with 45 organized 
churches, 1,750 church-members—217 having 
been added during the last year —25 schools, with 
545 pupils. The receipts from all sources amount 
to $70,167, being an increase of nearly #4,000, 


--«+The January-February number (which 
has just arrived) of the Chinese Recorder gives 
a careful and complete list of Christian mission- 
aries in China, Japan and Siam, down to March, 
1880. There ‘are upward of 500 missionaries, 
male and female, in Chitia. The China Inland 
mission has the longest list of all the soctetics. 
In Japan there are 157 missionaries. The Amer- 
can Board leads with 30 missionaries, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is second, with 28, 
-++-The income of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, the past year, for foreign 
missions, is $182,670—an increase of nearly $15,- 
000 over that of the previous year. The expend- 
itare for the year was $204,000. 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


One end of the new Bennett-Mackay At- 
lantic cable was landed at Rockport, Mass., on 
Thursday of last week. The steamer ‘ Fara- 
day,” which carries the cable, proceeded to 
Dover Bay, N.8., and will sail thence toward 
the coast of Ireland, paying out 1,000 miles of 
cable, the entire amount on board. The end 
will be buoyed, and the steamer will sail for 
London to take on the remainder of the deep- 
sea section. The Commercial Cable Company, 
which is laying the new submarine cables, was 
organized last year by James Gordon Bennett 
and John W, Mackay, and none of the stock has 
been offered to the public. Two lines of cable 
will be laid between Valentia, on the southwest- 
ern coast of Ireland, and Dover Bay, on the 
southeastern coast of Nova Scotia, From Do- 
ver Bay one line will reach Boston, by way of 
Rockport, Mass, while the other line will be 
landed at Coney Island, connection beimg had 
with this city by means of an underground 
wire, 





-»--On Monday of last week the House of 
Representatives refused to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to abolish discriminating duties on 
works of art. The Consular and Diplomatic, the 
Army and District of Columbia appropriation 
bills were paseed. On Tuesday the Senate 
amendments to the Dingley Shipping bill were 
concurred in. The chief interest of Wednesday 
and Thursday was engrossed in the considera- 
tion of the contested election case of English, 
son of Wm. H. English, against Poelo. The 
case was finally decided in favor of English, and 
he was sworn as a member of the House. Forty- 
six pension bills were passed on Friday. On 
Saturday the Conference report on the bill to 
establish a bureau of animal industry was agreed 
to. The Senate bill, granting permission to L. 
K. Reynolds, U. 8, N., to accept a decoration 
from the Austrian Government was passed, as 
were also a number of bills relating to the 
Navy. 


....In the Senate, on Monday of last week, a 
bill was reported favorably to establish another 
United States judicial circuit, A bill was intro- 
duced to authorize the bridging of the Hudson 
River. On Tuesday a bill was passed extending 
to August, 1886, the time to begin iaying the 
cable authorized by the act of August, 1882, 
The Agricultural appropriation bill was amended 
and passed. On Wednesday petitions, both ad- 
verse and favorable, were presented with regard 
to Government control of the telegraph. Sev- 
eral bilis were passed providing for pubhe 
buildings. On Thursday the bill to establish a 
bureau of labor statistics was debated, without 
action, The Pension appropriation bill was re- 
ported with amendments. On Friday a substi- 
tute for the bill establishing a bureau of labor 
statistics was passed, There was no session on 
Saturday. 


..-. The Wall Street excitement bas been fol- 
lowed by a general depression of stocks, The 
suspension of a few small firms, last week, failed 
to create more than slight ripples of excitement, 
The chief occurrences of the week were the fol- 
lowing : the West Side Bank lost $85,000 through 
a defaulting paying-teller, and was obliged to 
suspend ; the Atlantic Bank, of Brooklyn, passed 
into the hands of a receiver; Ferdinand Ward 
was arrested and lodged in the Ludlow Street 
Jail; a warrant was issued for the arrest of the 
ex-President, John C. Eno, but the Deputy- 
Marshals could not find him; the other ex- 
President, James D. Fish, was found and ar- 
rested, 


...-The interest of political circles in New 
York, last week, was centered in the mass meet- 
ing in Cooper Union, purported to be called at 
the instigation of the business men of this 
city, that favor the nomination of President 
Arthur as his own successor. F. 8. Winston 
presided. The principal speakers were Henry 
Ward Beecher, ex-Secretary Bristow, Edwards 
Pierrepont, Parke Godwin and W. A. Gellatly, 
The resolutions provided for the appointment 
of a committee of 100 to urge the nomination 
of Mr. Arthur at the National Convention, 


... Saturday last was the anniversary of the 
opening of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 
During the year over 6,100,000 foot passengers 
have crossed the bridge, The receipts from 
foot passengers have been $60,831; from 
vehicles, $73,878; and from car passengers, 
$251,561, making a total of #391,770. 


-+»-The Second National Horse Show, at the 
Madison-Square Garden, of New York, was 
opened on Tuseday. The exhibition consists of 
blooded horses, driving, riding and draft horses, 
mules, ponies, etc. 


-..-The annual parade of the New York Coach- 
ing Olub took place ‘in Central Park on Satur- 
day last, Sixteen four-in-hands were in line, 


Presidential nomination of the Anti-monopo- 


...-The Siamese Embassy spent last week in 
this city, visiting the various points of interest. 





FOREIGN. 


..-Nothing has been heard from General 

Gordon of later date than April 10th; but it is 

reported that the Mahdi has ordered his follow- 

ers to bring General Gordon to El Obeid alive. 

This may be regarded as confirmatory of the 

recent reports that the Mahdi wonld demand a 

heavy ransom from England for Gordon’s per- 

son, Vague reports of the advance of rebels 

toward Korosko and of skirmishing around 

Siakim are afloat in Cairo, An expedition, con- 
sisting of horse artillery, camels and in- 
fantry, left Cairo for Assian last Thurs- 

day. Colonel ‘Trotter is in command at 
Wady Halfa, situated at the second cataract 
of the Nile. It is reported that Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Adye will command 
the expedition to Khartim. This must mean the 
expedition by way of the Nile and the Korosko 
route ; for itis also reported that General Lord 
Wolseley will command an expedition in the 
early Autumn which will land at Sfiakim and 
march to Berber. England has proposed to the 
Porte to dispatch troops to the Sidan to ae 
operate with General Lord Wolseley’s colmuon for 
the relief of Khartiim, and Lord Dufferin has 
stipulated that, if Turkish troops are dispatched 
to Siakim, English officers must command them, 
England to pay all expenses and to have 
sole control during the period of the with- 
drawal of the Turks from the Siidan. The 
Sulten declines this proposition, and negotia- 
tions are pending for a mixed expedition of 
English and Turkish troops. Negotiations are 
still pending with regard to the Conference of 
Powers, though it is reported as settled that it 
will meet on June 28d. Considerable anxiety in 
England has lately been caused by the accumn- 
lating evidences of French intrigues to re-estab- 
lish the footing of France in Egypt. A report is in 
circulation which, it is thought,may go far toward 
precipitating an Anglo-French complication, 
It is to the effect that some of the French 
troops, now relieved from duty in Tonquin, are 
about to be sent to the Red Sea an an army of 
observation. 


...-The Tonquin question is not altogether 
settled yet. The Treaty of Tien-Tsin may have 
to be modified. It is reported that France 
intends to impose deferential duties at the rate 
of 25 per cent, upon all imports into Tonquin 
other than French, It will also adopt measures 
looking to the especial protection of French 
shipping in Tonquin waters, and will levy a high 
tonnage tax on foreign vessels, It intends also 
to gain from China great privileges for French 
trade instead of the indemnity it had heforo 
determined to demand. 


...-It is announced from St. Johns, N. F., 
that the French brig ‘‘Senorine” sank on the 
eastern ledge of the Great Banks some time in 
the first week of May. An English trading 
schooner, which recently arrived, brought in a 
portion of her wreckage—trunks, bedding and 
clothing—all identifying the lost vessel, ‘‘ Senor- 
ine.” She sailed from St. Malo, France, March 
5th, bonnd to Saint Pierre, Miguelon, laden with 
a general cargo. The crew of nine men, with 
fifty-three passengers, must all have perished, 


...»-King Alfonso opened the Cortes in Madrid, 
on Tuesday of last week. He announced that 
the commercial treaty with England would be 
submitted to the Cortes. He stated also that 
the rank of the Spanish representative at Lon- 
don would hereafter be that of minister instead 
of ambassador, and promised that the pay of 
soldiers should be increased and the system of 
taxation reformed. 


...-The American Lacrosse team has played 
three matches since arriving in England, and 
has been successful in all, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell was announced to preside at a banquet 
to be given to them yesterday. 


....[t is reported that the number of the fol- 
lowers of the Ouban insurgent, Agnero, is 
steadily increasing. y 


..--Queen Victoria’s 66th birthday was cele- 
brated on Saturday last. 


..-. There is said to be danger of small-pox in 
London. 
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THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, to 
have the little pleasure we would otherwise enjoy 
marred by an unpleasant, if not dangerous, 
cough, when a single 25-cent bottle. of that 


Balsam, will effect a cure? It is safe and 
pleasant. All Druggists sell it. Ruoxe, & Hen- 
DEL, Proprietors, New York City. 
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justly popular remedy, Madame Porter’s Cough . 


~~ MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


General Stained Glass Work for Churches and 
Dwellings. 


Memorial Tablets, Church ~ Domestic 
pesmnandl Mural Decoration. ome. 

N. H. EGLESTON, Jr., 

1 East WASHINGTON PLACE, New York. 
THE SPECIALTY 


OF THE 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


is the PAINLESS extraction of TEETH with LAUGH 
ING GAS. Their invention. Over 140,000 operations, 
See their names on the scroll at their office, 19 
Institute, New York. ; 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
A high authority says: 
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By, tne late Dn, T. . VAN Buren, New York City. 
* ] consider it the 
remedy for indigestion. 
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for Pratt's Patent Brace, 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 
WAREROOMS: 3 W. 14th St., Near Sth Ave. 


4 Church Chairs, Pulpits, ete. 


The largest variety of the most elegant and sub 
stantial aittings Im the world | Backs with 
Rocking Chair movement; Hat and Foot-rests, 
Umbrella and Cane-holders, Book Rack on backs. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 
_ "Ss 195 Wabash Ave, - _—_— CHICAGO. 
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CASTE TACTICS IN THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


No question before the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference was watched with greater 
vigilance or pushed with more pertinacity 
and shrewdness than that of the relation 
of the races in church and school in the 
South. Those who contend for the color line, 
and affirm that the needy classes of the 
South cannot be reached by preacher or 
teacher on any other basis, were well repre- 
sented in Philadelphia, Most of the dele- 
gates of the Southern white conferences 
actively opposed any deliverance against 
caste, and lost no oppartunity of trying to 
get the General Conference committed to 
the policy inaugurated in 1876 as developed 
in the last four years. Thespirit shuwn by 
these advocates of caste was the same as 
that which led, a generation ago, to the divi- 
sion of the Church, when the Southern 
delegates would suffer no interference with 
the right, even of ministers and bishops, 
to hold slaves. Then the cry was against 
the “‘hare-brained abolitionists” of New 
England; now it is against the ‘‘fine-spun 
notions of New England fanatics.” 

The questions concerning the relations of 
the races were divided between two of the 
standing committees. All memorials or 
resolutions on caste were referred to the 
Committee on the State of the Church, 
while the Committee on the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society considered all matters relating 
to the work of that society among the 
whites and blacks. This was a convenient 
arrangement, as it permitted the same set 
of delegates to serve on both committees. 
The outcome of the action of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Committee is to be seen in the 
report adopted by the General Conference, 
the main portions of which are given in our 
Religious Intelligence. . The report of the 





Committee on the State of the Church has 
notat the present writing (Monday) come be- 
fore the General Conference, though it was 
agreed upon in committee the middle of 
last week. 

The discussion in the Committee on the 
State of the Church was marked with great 
shrewdness on the part of the advocates of 
caste. We use the term “caste” as it was 
used in Committee and in the General 
Conference, without protest, as applied to 
the relation of the races in the South. 
Colonel Bryant, one of the two delegates to 
which the Georgia Conference (white) is 
entitled, appeared as their leader. He is 
the lay representative of a conference re- 
porting less than 2,921 members, and is 
member of a church—the Marietta Street, 
of Atlanta—which is kept alive by the Mis- 
sionary Society at a cost of $5 yearly per 
member, more or less. He may, there- 
fore, claim to represent a living issue. The 
Committee appointed a sub-committee on 
caste, consisting of fifteen members. The 
sub-committee, at «a meeting at which 
twelve persons were present, agreed upon 
a report to the effect that the General Con- 
ference declares the policy of the Church to 
be that no person shall be excluded from 
any church or institution under the control 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
ground of race or color. This was adopted by 
a vote of seven to five. Colonel Bryant, how- 
ever, by a method more shrewd than fair, 
made of the minority a majority report by 
securing the signatures of the three members 
who were absent. The trick was denounced 
in the Committee, and one of the signers, 
the Rev. William Taylor, declared that his 
name was given hurriedly and under a 
misapprehension. He repudiated the pa- 
per, and transferred his signature to the 
legitimate report. Then came a struggle 
in the Committee over the two reports. 
On the motion to substitute the minority 
report, a sharp discussion took place, in 
which Colonel Bryant declared vehemently 
that the whites and blacks could not be mixed, 
and that his opponents acted as though they 
wanted the poor whites in the South to ‘‘go 
to Hell.” The vote on the motion to sub- 
stitute was a tie, 25 to 25, when the chair- 
man, Governor Pattison, the Democratic 
governor of Pennsylvania, gave the casting 
vote against it. The majority report was 
adopted, amid great excitement, by the 
same vote. The paper which Colonel Bry- 
ant offered as a substitute was a resolution, 
offered in the name of a colored delegate 
in the General Conference early on the 
morning of May 12th, and passed, somehow, 
unobserved. Colonel Bryant read the 
names of a number of signers to it, in- 
cluding those of several colored 
delegates. This was also a very adroit 
movement; but the force of it was 
broken when some of those whose 
names were read, rose and declared that 
they never knew that the paper was meant 
to be used for caste purposes, or they never 
would have signed it. The resolution de- 
clares that color is no bar to any right or 
privilege of membership in the Church, but 
recognizes ‘‘ the propriety of such adminis- 
tration as will hereafter, as heretofore, 
secure the largest concession to individual 
preferences on all questions involving mere- 
ly the social relations of its members.” The 
resolution was adroitly worded and well- 
calculated to deceive. It is evidently not 
the thought of any colored man. The col- 
ored delegates have stood firm on this sub- 
ject, with two or three exceptions, and 
have done nothing knowingly to favor the 
caste policy. They havenot been educated 
in the sort of tactics which Colonel Bryant 
knows so well how to employ, and are, 
therefore, liable to be caught in some of 
the numerous traps set for them. 

What the General Conference will do 
with the report it is hard to tell. Avother 
trick, we understand, has been prepared; 
but it is now an old trick and ought to de- 
ceive nobody. It is said that, since the 
Committee adopted the report, enough sig- 
natures have been secured to make the 
Bryant paper the majority report. We 
have taken up but one series of facts. We 
propose to take up other lines: hereafter. 
We have shown what sort of maneuvers 
were employed in the Committee on the 
State of the Church to obtain an 
ment for the caste policy. ~~ 


1. An adroitly worded rend. 








into the hands of a colored man, and with 
the signatures of a number of colored del- 
egates, was hurried, unobserved, through 
the General Conference. 

2. This resolution was offered to the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the State 
of the Church for adoption, and it was 
urged in its favor that the General Confer- 
ence had passed it and that it was signed 
by several colored delegates. 

8. It was made the majority report of the 
sub-committee by obtaining the signatures 
of absent members, which trick was openly 
exposed. 

4. The majority report of the Com- 
mittee itself has been made to appear 
as the minority report by the same sharp 
practice. 

Can the General Conference approve an 
unworthy cause promoted by such un- 
worthy means? 





GORDON DESERTED, 


Iv is now four months since General Gor- 
don quitted Cairo to secure the peaceful 
evacuation of the Sadan. Has he failed in 
his mission? andif so, where lies the blame? 

Archibald Forbes tells us that ‘‘ oa Satur- 
day, January 19th, the [British] nation 
learned, with a thrill of glad surprise, that 
on the previous evening General Gordon 
had left England for the SQdan.” The cry 
that accompanied him in his undertaking 
was: ‘‘ We trust the hero Gordon.” By 
Lord Granville he was authorized and in- 
structed to perform such duties as the 
Egyptian Government might desire to in- 
trust to him, and as might be communi- 
cated to him by Sir Evelyn Baring, the 
British Consul-General at Cairo, The final 
instructions from the latter enjoined him to 
** bear in mind that the main end to be pur- 
sued is the evacuation of the Sadan,” and 
closed with this assurance; ‘In under- 
taking the difficult task which now lies be- 
fore you, you may feel assured that no 
effort will be wanting on the part of the 
Cairo authorities, whether English or Egyp- 
tians, to afford you all the co-operation and 
support in their power.” 

How this promise has been kept is only 
too well known. It was supposed, and, in 
fact, General Gordon himself so understood 
it, that he was to have the dictatorial power 
in the Sddan that the crisis demanded. At 
his entry into Khartim he was hailed with 
delight and veneration, He won the hearts 
of the people at once by burning all instru- 
ments of torment and torture, by releasing 
the unjustly imprisoned, and by devoting 
himself personally to the sick and the 
wronged. With his immense popularity 
and wonderful personal power, his mission 
could not have failed had he received from 
Cairo the promised support, and had his 
suggestions, one after the other, not met 
with absolute veto. 

He desired, in the first place, to proceed 
to El Obeid for a peaceful negotiation with 
the Mahdi; but he was told to remain in 
Khartim. The day after his arrival 
in Khartim he _ appointed Zebehr 
Pacha Governor-General of the Sfdan, 
informing the Ministry that ‘‘ Zebehr 
alone has the ability to rule the 
SQdan and would be universally accepted” ; 
yet the appointment was instantly vetoed. 
He said that Berber should be relieved, and 
the road from Sfiakim to Berber kept open; 
instead of this the troops were withdrawn 
forthwith from Sfakim. He proposed to 
go and release Bahrel Ghazal and the 
equatorial provinces; but he was told to re- 
main in Khartim. He begged that relief 
be sent him; but vague promises were the 
only response. Not only, therefore, has 
General Gordon failed to secure the evacua- 
tion of the Sidan, but it is now doubtful 
if he could himself escape from Khartim, 
provided he was willing to sacrifice the 
garrison to El Mahdi. His last dispatches 
have been filled with a cry of shame 6n his 
‘*gupporters,” who have proved themselves 
such only in name. The people of his land 
have joined in this cry; the Liberals in 
Parliament have become hostile to their 
own Government; Mr. Gladstone has 
escaped a vote of censure by a bare 
majority. Some activity must be the re- 
sult of all this. Mr. Gladstone must for- 
get his pet Franchise bill for the moment; 
for he may lose both that and his Ministry 
if a second vote of censure be moved. ° 

It is now believed that a realizing sense 





of the necessity of a relief expedition to 
the Sfidan has been reached. July is gener- 
ally mentioned as the probable month for 
its departure from Cairo. There is, how- 
ever, s0 much of mere rumor, of contra- 
diction, and ot absurdity in the dispatches, 
that no definite idea of the real intentions 
of the British Government, if they have 
any, can be formed. Equally vague must 
all conclusions be concerning the Confer- 
ence of Powers, its time and place of meet- 
ing, the questions to be considered, etc. So 
tedious are the negotiations that doubts 
are entertained by some whether the 
Powers will ever meet. The London Times 
pertinently suggests that, before the Con- 
ference assembles, the British Government 
should answer the question, so often put 
to them without response, whether or not 
they mean to stay in Egypt until a stable 
government is established on a permanent 
basis. Let them once answer this question 
and commit themselves to a settled policy— 
inaction is no policy—and the fate of Egypt, 
as well as that of General Gordon, will be 
soon and easily determined. 
Peltier See “Sela ee 


PRAYER. 


Prayer is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Christian. ‘‘ Behold he prayeth!” 
was the Lord’s word to Ananias, by which 
Le announced the conversion of Paul, and 
claimed him as regenerate. 

He prayed for the same reason that leads 
other believers to pray. It had pleased 
God to reveal hisSon in him; and with that 
revelation the impulse to pray came. In 
it were contained the motives and the 
reasons for prayer. 

The revelation of God to a human soul is 
the most fruitful experience he can have. 
No knowledge will enter so deeply into his 
life and affect him so widely and pro- 
foundly all over the field of his being as 
the knowledge of God. In a worldly or un- 
believing heart it makes a revolution in phi- 
losophy and in faith. Around that pregnant 
center grows up a theory of life, of nature, 
of history, of Providence. In knowing 
God we make the discovery of ourselves 
and of our destiny. The revelation of God 
in the heart stamps on it belief in personal 
life. It consecrates the universe to the 
dominion of a personal God, and discloses 
the supreme interest every human creature 
has in the truth and goodness which, in God, 
rule the world. 


What should a believer with such a 
knowledge of God disclosed to him do but 
pray tohim? To do so must be the first 
and the latest inpulse of the heart that 
holds this happifying knowledge in it. It 
is not easy to untie all the knots that per- 
plex the doctrine of prayer. But not one 
of them all is knotty enough to compare 
with the tremendous absurdity of the no- 
tion that a man with the knowledge of God 
revealed to his heart can be prevented from 
praying to him, by reasons metaphysical or 
scientific, or by any incapacity of his mind 
to explore the whole subject. 

Prayer comes into human experience 
with the knowledge of God. The theory 
of prayer stands unimpeached, and its 
practice solid, on this basis. While we 
know God we hold our permission to pray 
and our motive to do so. 

Perhaps, if we knew ourselves better 
than we do, and could tell all that is in- 
volved ia the capacities of a human soul, 
we might have more adumbrations or hints 
to guide our speculations as to what God 
is, and as to how he can aid us in prayer. 
What he is over and above what we know 
of him cannot dim the reality of the knowl- 
edge we possess, nor weaken the assurance 
of our acceptance in prayer. It rather en- 
larges its probability. 

Our Lord laid the true basis for the be- 
liever’s faith in prayer in the common 
ground of sympathy and kindred between 
the diviner elements of human nature and 
God. He took the power -of petition 
among men for his example. He showed 
how strong it became when love and good- 
ness pleaded the cause. He laid down the 
broad principle that sympathy and kindli- 
ness give effect to the request addressed 
to them. He extended the sweep of this 
illustration along the line of our descent 
from the Heavenly Father, and of our re- 
lation to him, and put the question, which 
to ask is to affirm, is not this same sympa- 
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thy, kindliness and goodness to be trusted 
in God? 

We may carry this thought still further, 
and use it to put down the unworthy and 
basely anthropomorphic doubt that the 
great God cannot condescend to listen to 
the countless minor prayers of men. 

The argument runs the other way. Be- 
cause God is infinite, and because he is 
perfect, he knows how to receive the 

i f men into the undis- 
mingled prayers 0 
turbed depths of his all-loving heart. The 
being who has laid lines of beauty 
and markings of color on the microscopic 
infusoria, which remain invisible till mag- 
nified by 15,000 diameters, has measures 
and conceptions of what is and what is not 
beneath his notice, which give the hum- 
blest of his children full permission to 
approach and utter the desires of faith. 

This view of the matter lifts us over the 
doubt that prayer can never be more than 
an intercommunion of thought. 

The apostle gives us permission to make 
known to God all our desires. No doubt, 
in using this expression, he meant to be 
understood as addressing regenerate be- 
lievers, whose desires were those of faith, 
with a sanctified nature back of them, and 
which looked forward to objects and ends 
worthy of the Christian. Still they were 
desires, and as such, came before God 
not in the shadowy form of devotional 
thoughts offered up, but with the earnest 
pressure of strong desire and practical pur- 
pose in them. 

The belief that our prayers gain their 
end and affect our life and destiny is also 
implied in the revelation to the heart of what 
God is, and of his relation to things and 
events. If we are preplexed to find a place 
in the chain of law and force, or of the es- 
tablished order of Nature and events, for 
the answer of prayer to enter, we may 
trust him for that. What we do not 
know of him is large erfough in its tran- 
scendent possibilities to make room for 
the free play of the sympathies, the kind- 
liness, and the love which we do know in 
him. The knots in our theory of prayer at 
the hardest are not so hard as it is to say 
how au infinite thing or an Infinite Being 
can get into connection with finite things. 
But we know they do. Instead of be- 
ing discouraged by difficulties like these 
their presence everywhere is an encour- 
agement not to throw away, on this ac- 
count, the knowledge we possess, but to 
walk in the light of what we know, and 
to trust that the revelation of what we 
do not know contains the provision we re- 
quire in its mysterious possibilities. 

For the rest it is on the ground of our de- 
sires, and of our needs asrevealed in our de- 
sires, that our most natural and fruitful 
communion with God takes place. Some 
thought like this may lie in the Psalmist’s 
words ‘‘All my springs are in thee”; for it 
is in these outflowing, overflowing and 
boundless springs of desire that the believer 
escapes from the world and its affairs and 
grows up toward the eternal life. 

Happy should we be, happier far than 
we are, did we carefully observe the apos- 
tolic direction and ‘make known all our 
desires” to God. That bringing of them 
before him would sift and sanctify them. 
As we made them known to him, he would 
make them known tous. The breath of 
his presence would often cool their too 
great heat, correct their lawless wandering, 
and restore us to the control of our own 
minds. The precise thing most required 
in the abnormal religious ethics of the times 
is that the desires of our hearts should be 
humbly, honestly and in faith laid before 
God in prayer. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


Tue laws of thid country, in respect to 
military and jury duty, assume the right of 
the * dy politic, whether it be that of the 
State or the nation, authoritatively to re- 
quire the services of the private citizen, 
whether it accords with his individual 
preference or not, just as they assume its 
right to impose taxes for the support of the 
Government. The services of the soldier 
are wanted intime of war; and the Gov- 
ernment has the right and the power to 
compel the private citizen to’ become a sol- 
dier and fight in defense of his country. 
So the services of jurors are needed in the 
administration of public justice; and no- 


body doubts the right of the Government 
to define by law the qualifications requisite 
for this service, and to compel those who 
possess the qualifications to perform the 
service. This is not tyranny or oppression, 
but simply a just and necessary exercise 
of legislative power for the public good. 

A government that could not, in the 
compulsory sense, command contributions 
of private property for its support, and 
also the personal services of its citizens for 
the performance of necessary functions, 
would be but a shabby affair. Its organi- 
zation would be so feeble and loose that it 
would have no power to perpetuate its own 
existence. It would hardly deserve the 
name of a government. It would live, if 
it lived at all, upon mere charity. 

Why, then, should not the principle 
of compulsory service for the public 
good be extended to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, as well as to the per- 
formance of military or jury duty, in a 
government based upon the republican 
theory of representation? Law determines 
the ualifications as to age, residence, 
etc., for voting at elections for public offi- 
cers; and all persons possessing these qual- 
ifications are legal voters, in the sense 
that they have the right by law to vote. 
Whether they shall vote or not is a ques- 
tion which our present system of legislation 
leaves to their discretion; and thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of them in this 
country exercise that discretion by not vot- 
ing. If all others were to imitate their 
example, then a popular election of public 
officers would be impossible, and a repub- 
lican government would equally be impos- 
sible. Their non-performance of this duty 
leaves the choice of public officers to far 
less than the whole body of voters, and 
often leads to the choice of men who ought 
not to be elected at all. The delinquents 
in this respect are largely composed of that 
class of citizens who, in other respects, be- 
long to the better classes of society. 


This is a great evil in the practical work- 
ing of our political system; and there is 
but little prospect that mere moral suasion 
and newspaper homilies on the duties of 
citizenship will ever cure it. As to the 
cure, we agree heartily with Mr. Chilton, 
an ‘eminent lawyer in Bakimore, in the 
opinion that voting ought to be made the 
legal duty of every man who is legally en- 
titled to vote, and that the non-performance 
of this duty, except in cases of physical 
disability and necessary absence from one’s 
usual residence at the time of an election, 
ought to be punished by a fine or some 
species of forfeiture that will be sufficient 
to cure the evil. We would make voting 
more than a franchise, to be exercised 
or not at the option of the possessor. We 
would make it a legal duty, and back 
up the law with penalty enough to secure 
the performance of the duty. The proper 
performance of this duty lies at the very 
foundation of good government; and if 
every man who possesses the right were 
required to exercise the right, we believe 
that very many of the evils now existing 
in our political system would be effectually 
corrected. We should have better law- 
makers and a better administration of the 
laws. 

We are by no means clear that the prin- 
ciple of compulsory service should not also 
be extended to those whom the people 
select to fill the offices of government, in 
the sense that they cannot decline to accept 
such offices, and discharge the duties 
thereof, without involving some kind of 
forfeiture. On this point Mr. Chilton says: 
‘* No living man has the right to refuse to 
serve his God, or the state, which repre- 
sents God on the earth; fora time. The 
office must seek the man; and the man 
wished for by the majority of the people 
must obey the ‘voice of God’ thus ex- 
pressed.” The .state is an institution of 
God, and, in a popular government, the 
title to hold and administer its offices comes 
from the action of the people. The incum- 
bents are not self-appointed, and not vol- 
unteers. They are called by the people to 
the service, and, when thus called, they 
owe the service to the people. If the state 


may draft soldiers in time of war, and levy 
taxes for its support, why may it not in 
effect draft sheriffs, judges, and goveruors, 
and make it the legal duty of those whom. 





it drafts to serve the state in whatever 


offices may be assigned to them? There is 
nothing unreasonable in the idea that the 
state, having provided an ample compensa- 
tion for the service, should have the right 
to demand the service, and give to the de- 
mand the force and practical character of 
law. 


<iuben 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH PRESBY- 
TERIAN 


Tur English Presbyterian Synod met in 
Liverpool during the last week in April 
and the first week in May. The interest of 
the session culminated, on May ist, in the 
report of the ‘‘ Committee on the Church’s 
relation to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith,” which was made by Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, of London, and advocated by him 
in speeches of considerable power. At all 
events, he carried the Synod with him by a 
large majority for the measures proposed. 
These were: 

1. To substitute in the formulas for min- 
isters, licen tiates and elders, instead of the 
words, ‘‘ the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith,” these words, ‘“‘ the 
system of doctrine contained in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith.” 

This is the enlargement of the terms of 
subscription from the original Scotch terms, 
which have been the model for all the Pres- 
byterian churches of Great Britain for the 
past centuries, into the terms which were 
adopted by the American Presbyterian 
Church early in its history. The British 
Presbyterian churches are thus about to 
come over to the American position. How- 
ever, there is still a difference. This was 
brought out clearly in the debate. The 
question, What is this system? has trou- 
bled American Presbyterianism not a Jit- 
tle, The conservatives have tried to 
read into the ‘‘system of doctrine” the 
‘‘whole doctrine” and the liberals have 
tried to make the system as flegible as pos- 
sible. Practically and historically the 
American Presbyterian Church has taken 
the greund that the definition of thesystem 
in any particular case belongs to the Presby- 
tery, and not to the individual. The old rule 
of allowing scruples about phrases and doc- 
trines requires the candidate or minister to 
state these scruples to the Presbytery and 
submit them to its judgment. The English 
Presbyterian Church meet the difficulty in 
another way. They broaden the terms of 
subscription to the Confession by substitut- 
ing ‘‘ system of doctrine” for ‘‘ doctrine”; 
but at the same time they retain the old 
narrowness in the phrase, ‘‘Do you consent 
to the said Confession as the standard by 
which your teaching in this Church shall 
be judged?” This reserves tothe Church 
the right to try the minister by the whole 
doctrine, while it obliges him to subscribe 
cnly to the system of doctrine. This pre- 
sents a double standard, which is unfortu- 
nate. The conservatives are already ob- 
jecting to it, that it willresult in trying men 
by the ‘‘ system of doctrine,” in spite of the 
concluding words of the formula. “ It will 
be impossible to deal with a man judicially 
by any other standard than that to which 
his assent was demanded as a condition of 
his ordina‘ion.” On the other hand, if this 





England, the liberals might object that the 
system of doctrine would be interpreted 
by the last phrase, and made to cover the 
whole doctrine, and they might plead the 
example of the American conservatives for 
a hundred and fifty years. This revision of 
the terms of subscription has been carried by 
such a majority in the Synod that it removes 
all doubt that it will be carried also by the 
Presbyteries, to whom it is sent down for 
final action. 

2. The Synod instructed the Committee to 
‘*proceed with the preparation ofa draft of 
a declaratory statement dealing with those 
matters which the Committee has agreed 
upon as requiring explanation.” These 
matters are more extensive than those 
dealt with by the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland in their Declaratory Act 
afew years ago. Although they were not 
brought out distinctly in the debate, yet 
the proposal of Mr. Johnstone to amend 
by adopting the Declaratory Act of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland as 
favorably expressing the mind of the 
Church on the points raised was received 
witb 80 little favor that he was allowed to 





withdraw it. 





were a conservative age of the world in. 
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8. The most important action was in- 
struction to the Committee. to consider the 
best method of proceeding with the prepa- 
ration of ‘‘a briefer and more available 
compendium of fundamental doctrine, 
and the uses which, in their judgment,’ 
such a compendium might advantageously 
serve, and report to next Synod.” In Old’ 
England, as in New England, the need for 
a brief, compact creed, expressing the real 
faith of the day, is demanded more than in 
other parts of the world. The Puritan 
spirit is a practical spirit, which abhors all 
shams and historical fictions. This Puri- 
tan spirit is wrestling with the English 
Presbyterian Church, which is Scotch in 
its origin; for the old English Presbyterian 
Church became Unitarian, and so remains 
at present. The Puritan spirit in the 
Congregational body and the United 
States has produced a creed admir- 
ably suited to the times. It seems 
that the English Presbyterian Oburch is to 
lead off in the same direction among the 
nonconformist bodies of Old England: 

4. Another important step was the 
change of position with reference to the 
Presbyterian Alliance. The English Pres- 
byterian Church has been pressing upon the 
Alliance the preparation of a consensus of 
the Reformed Confessions. The body have 
now come to the wise conclusion that it is 
better to leave the Reformed Confessions 
alone as historical documents, and that the 
English Presbyterian Church can better ac- 
complish its object of a simple creed by 
constructing anew, rather than by revision 
or condensation of older documents. The 
Cumberland Presbyterians have blundered 
in this respect. They have placed them- 
selves in an ambiguous position by re- 
vising a great portion of the Calvinism 
out of the Westminster Standards. 
The questions are pressed upon them 
whether they mean to reject all that has 
been eliminated. If they had prepared a 
new and simpler creed, as the Oongrega- 
tionalists have done, they would have saved 
themselves from historical complications. 
The English Presbyterian Church see this 
blunder and are determined not to stumble 
into it: All the Presbyterian churches of 
Great Britain have thus determined against 
the formulation of a consensus. We learn 
that the British Committee have unani- 
mously decided that itis unwise and im- 
practicable. This will render the admission 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
less difficult. 

On the whole this meeting of the English 
Presbyterian Church has been a successful 
one, and shows that it is disposed to march 
forward with the movement of the age toa 
higher and )roader Christianity. 


WOMEN AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


We lately gave Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty quite too much credit in including it 
among the universities which allow women 
the same instruction, the same examinations, 
and the same degrees as men. We quote 
from a letter written by President Gilman 
to Hannah A. Davidson, now of Minneapo- 
lis, in answer to a request she had made 
relative to the pursuit of graduate studies 
at the university : 

“In other words, they [the trustees] do not 
think it wise, in our institution, that young 
women should be received on the same terms 
as young men. They offer some public courses 
of lectures which ladies may attend ; and they 
are willing to examine and pass upon the quali- 
fications of young women who desire to take 
academic degrees ; and in one exceptional case 
they have encouraged a lady to attend the math- 
ematical lectures; but their official action (by 
which the faculty must be governed) is not 
favorable to the general admission of women to 
the classes of men.” 

From this it appears that the university 
courses proper are not open to women—even 
to those who come, as do men, with full 
preparation and academic degree from 
those institutions where they are admitted. 
Unless we are misinformed, the daughter 
of one of the trustees of Johns Hopkins 
has since been refused admission to the 
university classes, and has gone to Europe 
for what her own country would not give 





pr Wes much opposition to co-educa- 
tion in our universities; but we cannot 
understand how the objections made, even © 





if holding in point of undergraduate col- 
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legiate classes, are in point against the ad- 
mission of women to graduate classes. 
The students in these classes are, for the 
most part, mature men, with a definite pur- 
pose in their work. Women, who would 
come if admitted to such classes, would be 
the same, and both men and women would 
meet and regard each other as students 
only. The peculiar mental endowment and 
the desire for special work are not so uni- 
versal among women that the university 
classes would be perceptibly changed by 
the admission of the few women who 
would apply. and would be able to show 
evidence of preparation for successful work 
equah to that of men requesting admis- 
sion. 

The average mijority of women have no 
taste for thorough, exhaustive intellectual 
work; and they have no motive, in their 
probable future occupation and interest, 
for acquiring an education or discipline 
which passes the limits of what is popu- 
larly covered by the terms general infor- 
mation, intelligence, etc., and which is 
abundantly supplied by a great variety of 
colleges, either founded for or open to 
women. But for this very reason, the few 
who have a definite object to attain, and 
show both the preparation and the ability 
necessary, should be freely admitted, with- 
out regard to sex, to the best our own coun- 
try has to offer. Some of them are poor, 
and cannot go to Europe for what they are 
refused here, or even pay for personal in- 
struction from the men in whose classes 
are young men, They must attempt at 
home, unaided by instructors, often ata 
distance from the best library and other 
university facilities, the work which men 
have every encouragement and every sub- 
stantial aid to do. And for success, their 
work, done thus under difficulty, must equal 
in quality and thoroughness that of the men 
with whom they must thereafter compete. 
Can there be a stronger plea for the admis- 
sion of women to graduate university work 
and degrees than the fact that, here and 
there, one does the work and succeeds in 
the competition? 


Editorial Dotes, 


Tue nomination of Senator John Sherman for 
President and Levi P. Morton, our popular Min- 
ister to France, for Vice-President, would carry 
New York triumphantly, it is believed. The 
business men here and elsewhere, all over the 
country, would poll their “last vote” for this 
‘business man’s ticket.” Sherman is popular 
with the banks, bankers and conservative capi- 
talists, while Morton is known as a man of great 
executive ability, an educated merchant and 
banker, and is favorably known as the success- 
ful financial manager of the Garfield campaign 
in New York, without whose prompt and timely 
efforts Garfield himself, it is said, admitted after- 
ward he probably would not have been elected. 
The nomination of Levi P. Morton for President 
would not fail to please the people of New York, 
The present financial troubles of the country 
have convinced thoughtful men that we now 
have special need of the best business talent we 
can command, or these troubles will increase, 
During the perils of war we needed educated and 
skillful military generals, as, in financial and 
business perils, like the present, we need men 
experienced and specially qualified to look after 
the material welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try. The best, safest and most popular ticket 
that can now be presented to the people will 
be the one best adapted to our present condition 
and wants. 





We have received several letters from readers, 
who declare that they do not want Mr. Ed- 
munds nominated for the Presidency because he 
is not a total abstinence man, and because he 
wrote an equivocal letter to a meeting of liquor- 
dealers called to protest against the enforcement 
of a Sunday-closing law. We have not asked 
Mr. Edmunds what his personal habits are, be- 
ing tolerably assured that a man so watchful of 
legislation, and who has achieved so singular a 
reputation for clear-headed statesmanship, 
cannot be incapacitated from service by any bad 
habits. We recall the reply of Lincoln when 
some people applied to him to have Grant re- 
moved from his command because he drank 
whisky: “‘ What is the brand? that I may send 
it to the other geverals.” But as to that letter 
he wrote, we can give it, as follows: 

U. 8. SENATE, WASHINGTON, March 29th, 1884. 

Sir:—I have yours of 21st inst., as also the pre- 
vious one referred to, The pressure on my time is so 
great in respect of matters that it is an absolute 
duty to attend to that I was unable to respond to 
your kind imvitation, as I have been to your Jast 
note, It is quite impossible for me to address the 
meeting to which you refer, and I have had no time 


to consider the questions suggested in your resolu- 
tions. There are, probably, some respects in which 
wider means for rational and peaceful enjoyment 
of the Sabbath could be provided; and there are 
other respects, probably, in regard to which the 
welfare of the commumity, to which individual 
wishes and unlimited liberty must yield, would be 
subserved by legislation in a different «direction; 
but, as I say, it is quite impossible for me to give 
time for the consideration of the subject. 
Respectfally yours, Geo. F. EDMUNDS. 
D. W. Guasstz, Eaq., Chairman, etc., Washington, 
D.C. 
We confess we do not like it, We believe in the 
total abstinence of the White House under 
Hayes, and we wish Mr, Edmunds had written 
such a letter as General Hawley would have writ- 
ten, who refused to open the Centennial Ex- 
hibition on Sunday, to the astonishment of 
foreign exhibitors. But we have only praised 
Edmuuds as a worthy candidate, not as absolute- 
ly perfect. 





Tue Arthur Mass Meeting at Cooper Union in 
this city, held last week, was called by a large 
list of business men, and was a great success, 
There were large delegations from various politi- 
cal organizations, and enthusiastic speeches 
were made by Frederick 8, Winston, chairman, 
Parke Godwin, Henry Ward Beecher, ex-Secre- 
tary Bristow, Edwards Pierrepont, J. H. Her- 
rick, and others. The gentlemen eloquently re- 
peated the fact that Mr, Arthur is the first suc- 
cessful Vice-President we have had, and agreed 
that, having done so well with a’prentice hand, 
he should be allowed to try a master hand at the 
same business. They had nothing wo say about 
Arthur’s record before he became Presi- 
dent, although Mr, McVeagh had brought 
it to their minds in a very canstic 
letter to Mr. Bristow. The reason for 
this silence doubtless was that Mr. Arthur's 
highly creditable career began on the day of 
the shooting of Garfield, and his previous histo- 
ry does not inspire great enthusiasm. We do 
not doubt, however, that it was their personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Arthur, pleasant, genial 
gentleman that heis, rather than his New York 
political record that warmed the hearts ef these 
business men toward him, In fact, Mr. 
Beecher, the most popular orator of the evening, 
confessed that he did not like Mr. Arthur's ca- 
reer until he became President and “forgot all 
the things he had remembered as a politician of 
New York,” and which Mr. McVeagh’s letter took 
pains to recall. Mr. Arthur is not likely to be 
nominated ; but he can feel proud of the indorse- 
ment the meeting gave of his administration. 
But all Republicans agree on that point. 





THERE was an interesting gathering of clergy- 
men of all denominations in the Jerusalem 
Chamber of Westminster Abbey on Friday 
afternoon, May 16th, to listen to Dr. Hatch, 
who gave a very valuable exposition of the 
* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” The in- 
terest was intense. Tue INDEPENDENT was the 
first to excite an interest in this greatest discov- 
ery of modern times in America, and in Eng- 
land as well, The British mind moves slower 
than the American, but when once aroused is 
more deeply stirred. Dean Bradley and Arch- 
deacon Farrar, with many of the leaders of 
British thought, were present. Dr. Hatch 
claimed that the document is older than the 
Epistle to Barnabas, and belongs to the first 
century, and is the most important Christian writ- 
ing outside of the New Testament. He even 
seemed inclined to class it with the Deutero- 
canonical books, He feels very happy that all of 
his previously published views as to Church 
order in the sub-apostolic age are confirmed by 
this ducument. Dr. Hatch well appreciated the 
situation, and closed with an earnest suggestion 
that this document might prove the basis for 
greater unity of spirit, if not of organization, 
in Christendom. This sentiment met with 
hearty applause, It was a happy occasion to see 
conformity and nonconformity heartily uniting 
in this sentiment, however much they may differ 
upon others, It is, indeed, a sign of the times 
that generous minded men in all the denomina- 
tions are inso much sympathy that they feel 
more closely allied than they do to the conserva- 
tives in their respective denominations. The 
old issues of the seventeenth contury are dead. 
The walls of separation are crumbling and fall- 
ing. Is thsre to be combination or reconstruc- 
tion of sectarian lines? Whocan tell what the 
issuemay be? 


the Ohurchman does not offer to give the 
names of two English or American scholars, 
which we asked for, or of one, who gives up the 
genuineness of Paul’s pastoral epistles. becatise 
of their hierarchical character. It declared that 
those who decide that th episcopacy is an in- 
novation confess that they must ‘in the sec- 
tarian interest, reject alike the epistles of Igna- 
tius en masse and throw the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus into the same fire.” Kuowiug that 
those who regard the episcopacy as a post-apos- 
tolic innovation, so far from rejecting the pas- 
toral espistles, base their argument in good part 
upon them, we asked for the names of just two 
English or American scholars of the class it 





describes, It answers that it ‘said nothing 


~ 





about ‘ English or American scholars,’ much less 
about any Christian denommations, but referred 
primarily to Schleiermacher and his compara- 
tively devout school, which has fed the Ttibin- 
gen school with material for their gross irre- 
ligion, and so created the decent Gibbonism of 
M. Renan, or at least supplied him with an 
apology for his views of St. Paul, and for bis 
rejection of the pastoral epistles as a fraud.” 
Seeing that it was talking about the reception 
the “ Bryennios discovery” had received in this 
country, we naturally did not think of going to 
Germany or France for the scholfrs who have 
rejected these three epistles because they sup- 
port an original episcopacy. We may say, how- 
ever, that Schleiermacher denied the authentic- 
ity only of First Timothy. To assign the argn- 
ments and conclusions of Baur and Renan to 
the Baptista and Congre gationalists and Presby- 
terians to whom The Churchman's language 
naturally applied was far from just. The 
Churchman concludes : 


“We prefer to interpret THE INDEPENDENT’S in- 
quiry into a statement, which is valuable from that 
source—that not more than one English or Ameri- 
can scholar among‘ Presbyterians, Baptista, and 
Congregationalists’ has adopted the shallow cavils 
of German rationalism in this particular. It is con- 
soling; for Schielermacher has heretofore been a 
power, even in school puted orthodox, here in 
America. Bunsen , . . maintained the Pauline 
origin of the pastoral epistles against the detractors, 
But the detractors have conceded the substantial 
agreement of these episties with those of Ignatius, 
as to Church organization; and, therefore, we are 
glad to learn, from such high authority, that ‘ Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Congregationalists’ have no 
controversy with us on this portion of the canon.” 
Itis amusing to see The Churchman affect a 
satisfaction to learn that Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists, in rejecting episco- 
pacy, do not reject the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus ; as if any heresy could be expected of the 
irreverent fellows who blaspheme bishops. Per- 
haps it will be pleased to have us deny that there 
can be two men found in these three denomina- 
tions who worship graven images. Schleier- 
macher “‘has been a power” and still is “a 
power, even in schvols reputed orthodox, here 
in America,” But this is not on account of his 
achievements in biblical criticism, but in theol- 
ogy, and especially in his argument for a Chris- 
tain consciousness of God. 








Pror,. Eapert C. Smyru says, in his article on 
the “‘ Teaching,” in the Andover Review: 

“It will not do to repudiate such testimony and 
fall back simply on the New Testament. It is a 
question of the meaning of the New Testament. 
And if, as all Baptist scholars have done indefati- 
gably, it was right to use sub-apostolic and later 
testizony when it favored immersion as the only 
mode, it cannot be wrong to use it when it disfavors 
immersion. If it was fair to press it before, it can- 
not be fair to ignore it now.” 

To this The National Baptist replies : 

“ Baptists hold that the commands of our Lord are 

to be followed implicitly, and though they may use 
the testimony of later writers when it concurs 
with what the Lord taught, it cannot be for a mo- 
ment expected that they would admit that testimony 
when it goes counter to his authority, nor can they 
be justly accused of unfairness in so doing.” 
But Professor Smyth is right. It is not a mere 
question of obedience to “ the commands of our 
Lord,” as our contemporary must know, but is 
“a question of the meaning” of his command, 
as Professor Smyth says. Everybody admits 
that baptize originally meant to dip. But every- 
body does not admit that in our Saviour’s time 
in Palestine it meant fo dip. It is a question of 
interpretation whether it still means simply to 
dip, or whether it had acquired the ecclesiastical 
and technical sense of performing the cere- 
monial cleansing required in the Jewish law, 
and which was not always by dipping. Judith, 
a famous sticklor for Judaism and its observ- 
ances, when in the camp of Holofernes, went 
every night to the ravine, by Bethulia, and 
baptized” herself by, or at, é7/, the fountain 
there. The question of interpretation here 
comes up again. Was this a dipping into, cic, 
or is the word baptize here used simply to desig- 
nate the ordinary Jewish purification which the 
pious Jewess was careful to perform every night 
to wash away the ceremonial defilements of the 
Pagan camp? The National Baptist has no 
right to assume that the word baptize neces- 
sarily means to dip, and to use other Greek au- 
thorities simply to enforce the meaning when 
they agree with it, or to reject them when they 
differ. The proper way is to read the story of 
Naaman’s baptism (according to the Septuagint) 
and Judith’s, and that of the “ Teaching,” and 
of Cyprian, and to study the pictures of the 
Catacomts, to find out impartially, if it is a 
matter of importance, what the word really 
means. 





We in the East are aptto think of Christian 
people of California as maintaining a doubtful 
struggle against irreligion; and too often such 
seems to be the case. But there is something in 
the line of the inevitable about the successful 
result of Christian labor. However discourag- 
ing the outward circumstances, it is bound to 
gain the yictory, Take as an example Los 





Angeles, the metropolis of Southern California ; 
a city growing with wonderful rapidity, which 
fifteen years ago was asmall Mexican town, but 
now dotibles its population every five years and 
has many citizens of wealth and culture. Only 
afew years ago Romanism possessed it, and it 
still has a strong hold. But Protestant churches 
have lately come in, and are now numerous and 
flourishing, and their piety isof an active type, 
sure to prosper. Half a dozen meeting houses 
have been building during the year, Consid- 
erable mission work is done for the Spanish 
and Chinese, as well as those of American birth, 
There is an active and flourishing Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Good Templars Organiza. 
tion, Bands of Hope for the Children, Orphan’s 
Home, Ladies Society for the Relief of the Des- 
titute, Hebrew Benevolent Society, and other re- 
ligious and benevolent societies, throngh which 
the humanity and piety of the people find ex- 
pression. Several of these societies lately held 
a joint meeting of great interest, at which re- 
ports of their several departments of religious 
and benevolent work were made. It brought 
the Christien workers together (or, rather, we 
ought to say God's workers than Chris- 
tian workers, in this case, for one society repre- 
sented consisted of Jewish ladies who seemed to 
have the spirit of Jesus,if not willing to be 
called by his name), and made them acquainted 
with each other ip person and work, and united 
their hearts and hands in an aggressive move- 
ment against darkness and sin. There was a 
special work reported for Chinese women, a 
work far more difficult and discouraging than 
that for the men, and yet there are signs of 
good. There is a Chinese Presbyterian Church 
in Los Angeles, and its members have just built 
a beautiful little church with such help as they 
could get from American residents. They gave 
themselves #1,200 for the lot on which it was 
built. Considering that they are but few in 
number, and all of them comparatively poor, 
this is a most remarkable record. 

ARCHBISHOP LyNcH, of Toronto, wrote a letter 
to Mr. W. H. Higgins, to be used in the elections 
in favor of the Conservative Government, and 
against the Reform candidate, Mr. Drury, who 
was himself a candidate. The letter came into 
the possession of the,Opposition, and has been 
lithographed, and a great noise has been made 
about the interference of the clergy with the lib- 
erty of elections. The letter reads as follows : 

St. MICHAEL’S PALACE, TORONTO, Oct. 9th, 1882. 

My dear Mr. Higgins :—We are most anxious to 
sustain the Mowat government. If it go, then we 
shall have the Orangemen rampant, and we may 
as well quit the country. The first act of the new 
government will be to incorporate the Orange order ; 
and then, indeed, the Catholics will suffer. If Cath- 
olics do not wish to vote for Mr. Drury, then they 
need not vote at all. I would be ashamed of Catho- 
lics changing their politics for mean purposes ; and 
some so-called Catholics are doing so, and playing 
into the hands of the Orangemen. Alas! there will 
always be traitors. 

You, I know, Mr. Higgins, will keep stanch. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN JOSEPH LYNCH, 
Archbishop of Toronto. 
We confess that we see in this letter nothing 
more than any citizen has a right to say if he 
believes it. We do not believe that Protestant 
ministers or Catholic archbishops are forbidden 
to use their personal influence for what it is 
worth in any political conflict in which religious 
or moral or secular interests are at stake. The 
Archbishop had his opinion, and had a right to 
express it, He would be going beyond his prov- 
ince only when he assumed to inflict ecclesiasti- 
cal censures on those who differed from him po- 
litically. 








Tue students of Clark University, Atlanta, a 
Methodist institution patronized by colored 
people, publish a little sheet, The Elevator, in 
which they mention that the land for the new 
Methodist college at Chattanooga has been 
deeded to the Freedman’s Aid Society, and that 
this society very properly refused recently a lot 
of land because the owner required that it should 
be specified in the deed that the school should 
be for whites alone. But it is most positively 
asserted and believed in Chattanooga that 
pledges have been given that only whites shall 
be admitted; and Lhe Elevator declares that, in 
this case, “ nothing remains then to be done but 
for the society to deed the property to other 
trustees or disgrace itself by announcing that 
the university is closed to colored students.” 
This sentiment, one would say, ought to please 
Methodists. But the Methodists at Chattanooga, 
if they are correctly represented by their orgad, 
The Methodist Advocate, of Chattanooga, are 0 
the Southern caste side. That paper is angry with 
the colored students of Clark University, reads 
them a parable and a lecture. It says: 

“Jt is about time for such impudence to cease. 

“ A gentleman owning a large estate built an in- 
stitution of learning for his poor and dependent 
neighbors, and paid its teachers. After a while he 
built a school-room and hired instructors for his own 
family. Thereupon his beneficiaries raised a how! 
of indignation, and cried out at the top of thelr 
voices ; ‘ Caste! ‘caste |’ 

“ Young gentlemen, it ill becomes you to speak 
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ttves of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and your 
benefactors, acting in accordance with the authoriz- 
ation of the General Conference.” 

We commend this utterance to the General Con- 
ference. We would like to know if it be true 
that white Methodists form one “family,” with 
a large estate, and colored Methodists belong to 
another family of ‘‘ poor and dependent neigh- 
bors” and * beneficiaries.” No! Christians are 
all one family ; and certainly Methodists ought 
to consider themselves all as one family ; and 
white aud black alike, no matter how poor or 
ignorant, are their children. We expect to find 
out whether it is ‘in accordance with the 
authorization of the General Conference” for 
an institution to be founded at Chattanooga or 
elsewhere, from which any youth ‘shall be ex- 
cluded because God gave him a skin with a hun- 
dred per cent. or five per cent. of pigment in it. 





.. Professor Boice, of the University of Chi- 
eago, gives the following translation of the sey- 
enth chapter of the “Teaching,” which is much 
commended in those Baptist circles which go for 
an immersionist translation of the Bible : 

«And concerning the immersion, thus immerse 

ye. Having previously spoken all these things, im- 
merse into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit in running (literally, living) 
water. But if thou hast not running water, im- 
merse into other water; and if thou art not able (to 
immerse) in cold (water), (then immerse) in warm. 
But if in respect to both (cold and warm water), thou 
hast not the means, art unable (to immerse), (then) 
pour out water thrice into (the direction of) the head 
into the name of the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit. But before the immersion, let the one who 
immerses, and the one who is immersed, and if any 
others are able, previously fast; and thou shalt 
command the one whois immersed to fast one or 
two days beforehand,” 
There is no great gain from this tronslation, 
however; for inthe sentence immediately fol- 
Jowing, the ** pouring” is called ‘ immersion,” 
and the person who pours and the candidate 
poured upon are included among the ‘‘ immers- 
ers” and the “immersed,” who are to fast. 
Whether translated immerse or baptize, the word 
had evidently come to have a technical use, to 
include any form of the ordinance, like the Ger- 
man taufen, which originally meant to dip. 


..We mentioned, some six months or more 
ago, the very sad case of the quarrel in Calcutta 
between Mr, Hastie, a young and very hot- 
headed missionary of the Church -of Svotland, 
and Miss Pigot,a lady in charge of a girls’ 
school connected with the same mission. Mr. 
Hastie brought the most astounding charges 
against Mise Pigot and nota few others, and, 
the case coming before the courts, Justice Norris 
presiding, a shocking mass of testimony was pre- 
sented, and judgment given by the Justice in 
favor of Mr. Hastie, thus accrediting the 
charges. This was spoken of as the worst 
blow Christian missions had ever sustained in 
India. But publicsentiment did not go with the 
verdict, andon appeal to the high court, Miss 
Pigot has secured a reversal; and substantial 
damages for slander were awarded to Miss Pigot. 
Mr. Hastie did a wanton injury not to a worthy 
woman only, but to the cause of Christianity. 
He has been properly condemned, and the Mis- 
mon Board has recalled him to Scotland. 


.. Where shall we send an intemperate man 
who wishes to reform? How often this ques- 
tion comes to us, There may be many good 
places ; we hope there are. But, before recom- 
mending any, several things should be known, 
Does the guilty man wish to reform? Does he 
feel guilty or only unfortunate? Does he feel 
helpless? Is he a believer in Divine aid? Or, if 
not, @ believer in the Gospel? Is he willing to be 
Placed under Christian influences? If these 
‘questions can be answered in the affirmative, we 
have no hesitation in answering, by a positive 
recommendation, the question so often asked. 
In the city of New York there is a place where 
we would send an intemperate son, brother, 
friend, with the greatest hope. It is the Chris- 
tian Home for Intemperate Men. 


Moral mira- 
cles have been wrought there, 


.. We especially recommend to those of ou 
readers who think themselves—and very likely 
not unwarrantedly—extremely familiar with 
Charles Dickens's works, the ‘ Examination 
Paper” upon only a single one of the novelist’s 
books, ‘* Pickwick Papers,” which appears in the 
“‘ Literary Recollections” of Mr. James Payn, on 
our first page. Mr. Payn states that it was pre- 
pared by his friend, Mr. Calverly; and surely 
any one who can answer one-half the interroga- 
tions has read attentively, and can congratulate 
himself upon his memory. 


«-The Englishman who is known to the 
readers of the correspondence columns of the 
London papers as “a constant reader,” not 
having a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill over which 
to express bis indignation, and having ex- 
hausted his theories as to the detection and 
disposition of dynamiteurs, is now endeavoring 
to solve the question, “ How do dogs perspire?” 
A recent letter to the Spectator seems to prove, 
if observation of the habits of a single collie 
may be considered proof, that perspiration is 
not emitted solely from the mouth and tongue, 


-.We understand. that the forthcoming 
number of The Journal of Christian Philoso-~ 
phy will contain an important series of papers 
on the ‘Teaching of the Apostles” ; including 
the Greek text and a new translation 
by Professor Orris, of Princeton College, dis- 
cussions by J. Rendel Harris, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. E. RB, Craven and Prof. I. H, 
Hall. They call such a series nowadays a sym- 
posium, but we hope that the editor of The 
Journal of Christian Philosophy will spare us 
the word. 


.-Paul Sabatier is publishing in the Kglise 
Libre an interesting series of papers on the 
“Teaching of the Apostles.” He puts its date 
before the end of the first century, as before the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas. The “ Gospel” 
spoken of is an oral and not any of the written 
gospels. The reference to high priests suggests 
that the function of high priests in the 
Jewish economy had not ceased, and so that it 


was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70 


...-Last week we spoke of Dr. Talbot W, 
Chambers’s excellent address, before the alumni 
of Pringston Seminary, on *‘ Progress in Theol- 
ogy.” This week we take pleasgre in publish- 
ing his paper in full. It is a clear argument, 
from a thoroughly conservative position, for the 
legitimacy and possibility of such progress, al- 
though Dr. Chambers would not aliow that as 
much advance remains to be made as many 
others equally devout would permit. 

.-The Archbishop of York says that ‘no 
one can now hesitate to say that disestablish- 
ment is at least a possibility, and may — soon 
become actual.” The sooner the better fo 
ligion in England. 

.-The Virginia election of last week gives 
great hope to Republicans. The distinct adop- 
tion of the Republican name by the Mahone 
party has hel them more than it has hurt 
them. 

.. The Banner says that the Presbyterian 


Boards at 23 Center Street, in this city, do not 
hold love feasts. They ought to. 


Mr. N. H. Beeresron, Jn., one of our advertisers, 
has lately completed the extension and improvement 
of the interior of St. Paui’s Church, at Englewood, 
N. J., in a manner showing a very great degree of 
good taste and artistic skill. It gives us great pleasure 
to cali the attention of church authorities,jwho may 


have had in view the enlargement or improvement of 
their churches during the approaching séason, to the 
fact that the same sum of monéy judiciously expended 
under the plans and direction of a genuiue artist like 
Mr. Eggleston will be very much more satisfactory, 
and secure infinitely greater beauty and general 
results, than if left toan ordinary committee or artisan, 
very well in their particular callings, but who have 
not the native talent of an artist, added to culture 
and education in his particular line. Mr. Eggleston's 
work speaks for itself so much better than one can 
speak for it that we wish that more church trustees 
and vestrymen throughout the country would take 
the trouble to examine it before rebuilding and re- 
modeling thele places of worship. 


IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS. 


CoMMENCING May 15th an1_ continuing until Octo. 
hor ist, 5 round tri; urists tickets, mati f' 
lays from Sate < of sale and Food re ‘iow fat natil Octo. 


st, o 
ver, Puebl Goigendo S Spring 
ey st its, via 
R. is famous | fine Yy the onl *: one extenaing 
from Chica 8t. Louis, direct to Denver, 
e only one running through treine without 
thange every day in the year between Chicago and 
mver, In addition to above trains, which run via 
20 runs over its own_ lines, 
ween Chicago, Peoria, Kunsas 


y ween 
ansas  Atchigon and Denver, t a y enabling 
it to ant ve tourist the option of purchasin 
by a greater variety of routes than any o er hne 
Remember these facts,and when ready to start cal 
upon B pny ret paliroad teket ¢ agent in the United States or 
Canad tickets, rates and detafied information, or 
oggrees PERCEVAL LOWELL, General Passenger Agent, 
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BUSINESS BOOMING. 
visited O'Neill's fancy dry goods store on Sixth Avenue 
panic or hard times at this great establishment. Three 


or four thousand at a time may be found there al- 
most any day in business hours, Twenty-five or thirty 








READING Wt NOTICES. 


SooTHinG AND Hearne, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coé’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
IMPORTANT. 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City, a ave Bag. 

gare Esproasage apa Carri ‘Grand Oe 8 abel rand 
nion ‘el, 1rea tod opposite 
reduced to CUE: upward 4. ay 
Elevator. Restaurant supnli with the best. quore 
Oars, Stages and Rlevated Bailroad to to all Depo Depo’ 
WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 

NATURE’s great remedy, Kidney-Wort, has cured 
many obstinate cases of piles. This must distressing 
malady generally arises from constipation anda bad 
condition of the bowels, Kidney-Wort acts at the 
same time as a cathartic and a healing tonic, removes 
the cause, cures the disease, and promotes a healthy 
state of the affected organs, James F. Moyer, Car- 
riage Man’fr, of Meyerstown, Pa., testifies to the great 
healing powers of Kidney-Wort, having been cured by 
it of a very bad case of piles, which, for yea, had re. 
fused to yield to to any other an sapped. ~A det, 


waevetthe - Com pany have intro. 
‘or the use of 


mapunces the ualit: 
— and texture. vent i ‘au keop 


= —____ 
THE old established pouse of James McCree gc 
have a very large assortment of goods of every k Fy kind and 


ree 
geecription, and oun on, n 
+ ig ae, the 3 
house 


lishment. Asis \ rel kn has 
shmen 8 is re no puta 
tion for offerin, per styles, colors’ and 


patterns, and ie pring to have rather 
outdone themeselv is 78 La that they 
never had a pore, a tractive es hment than at 


are an ousns for the 


th d were there on Saturday,and the crowd 
on Monday was nearly es great, Elegantly dressed 
ladies crowd the counters for fine goods from morn- 
ing to nigl.t, elegant equipages crowd the streets in 
front, avd even the sidewalk throng is a sight to be- 
hold. Madison Square Garden never, on any occasion, 
witnessed such a rathering in a single day as are at- 
tracted to O'Neill's exhibition at his magnificent ware- 
house of finegoods. If you doubt this statement, go 
as a spectator, and judge for yourself, 
nite ~E- Sae PRC AA 


New Carpets are now needed to refurnish, as well as 

Matting: for Summer houses and Summer use 

essrs, Sheppard Knapp & Co., of ‘Sixth Avenue and 

offer bo from a very large stock at panic 

prices, in dit ng toa — of upholstery goods, 
shades, c urtains, ete. 


perdy gt place forays 8 “ the summer r he mer hat, ana a bgtraw, 


Seesl castens tad the'eus ually ror hte is the best best. ‘tnd 

t7” A Happy aaeediie Diamond Dyes are so 
perfect and so beautiful that itis a plesure to use 
them. Equally good for dark or light colors, 10c, at 
druggists, Wells, Richardson & Co,, Burlington, Vt, 
Sample Card, 32 colors, and book of directions for %c- 
stamp.—Adovt, 








NOTICES. 
A MINISTER F. THe GOSPEL, of several 
perience, w wive the red reference, 
your ike ba be crplos during the Summer months, 
in pew York, Phi del ia, or other Eastern cities. 
3J., care of Tue INDEPENDENT, New 
ork K Olty. ” 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ae IRD & OO. 
SUMMER HATS, 


ENGLISH NOVELTIES. 


NO. 49 NASSAU STREET, 


‘WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT MAY Bist, 1884, 


Is unquestionably one of the best tpranged family 
hotels in America, and for its conerd] mianagement 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places éf in 
terest. ’ HENRY CLAIR. Lessee, 


STEREOPTICON, WITH VIEWS. » 
Teviare endeeec. BHORCAND Little Rolie wa 


ticulars, address C. B. HOLLAND, Li {__. 2 .0® OF 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, 69 and ARD 











It is estimated that over half a million people have | 


during the present mouth. There is no evidence ofa | 





Send fur our new Cuaiogue, which we wiil send free, 
Address THE ROC HES TER OPTIC Ay CO. 


ox 1, Rechester, N. 
a ~ reer | ee 
“SEA BEAN" 
WATCH CHARM 


polished, 
Ff or Society fede Me tae 
tifully engraved on it, sent, 


















| postage paid, for 30 centy. 
poston stamps taken. 
GEO, UTBEL, Manufacturer, 


142 Fulton St., New York. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR" 
Fourth of July. 





SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country, 





We manufacture the Best Goons only, 


and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 
New York. 
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STYLES IN MOURNING GOODS. 
Atd acheon's a mouning wee go aaaee No, 777 Broad. 


way, may aried assortment of 
fabrics en an ie of ev cvesy A t: demanded 
by peopl mournii + Hen- 
etta cloths, double width Mel cloths, crepe vei) 
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rat | eat not being able 


being 

8 times, and from that ti 

recom cated an to ot eners, and have never kno 
TERBURY, cto! 

Sent Dy mail, 60 cents per hor and for circular 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR 


Rev. .. Be et, Fe OOS 
matism, It continued in: in seyert i: rend at times, 


wemmeaies no ite} Hee sfomtte tand sea pete at mom 
Take's fa 1 ‘to thout excrucia' - °} if 
Sot eae eect ah aaa be fats 
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sym of atic character. entl 
em to fail when the directions were fait 
C. H. COVEL, 97 Chambers St., pH. 





__Imperials 86 per Dozen. 


FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 Broadway. Cor. Ninth Street. 
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CABINET STYLE. 








THE COOLEY CREAMERS. 
FIVBABYD MEDAY A one BUTE THE 


AMONG THEM 


after weeks of eye toota wi with eens Milk 


Ia Daily Use in Diet 90,000 Dairies and Factories 


They raise the most Cream and make the bes 


The Davis 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 
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Swing Churn 
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SUMMER SILKS. 


A large assortment of choice styles in 
Paris Printed Foulards, Real India Pon- 
gees and Corahs, in Plain and Fancy 
Printed Effects, Louisines, Striped and 
Checked Summer Silks, Canton aod 
Japanese Crapes, etc. 


Proadvoay HK oth él. 


Non 
Constable & ( 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Costumes, 


We will offer the balance of stock of 
this season’s importation of Paris Gar- 
ments and those of our own manufac- 
ture at Greatly Reduced Prices, consist- 
ing of Promenade and Carriage Cos- 
tumes, Suits, Evening and Reception 
Dresses, also Wraps, Fichus, Ulsters, 
Newmarkets, etc. 


Broadovary KH | oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
THE PANIC. 


Aut the bottom facts in regard to the 
failure and downfall of Mr. John C. Eno, 
late President of the popular Second 
National Bank of this city, will probably 
never be published. Enough has come to 
light, however, to sicken the blackest in- 
mate of Sing Sing. We venture to say that 
the world has seldom, if ever, seen a parallel 
to the crimes of John C. Eno. There is 
much indignation manifested, and justly, 
too, against Ferdinand Ward; but we think 
young Eno is by far the worst man of the 
two. His broken-hearted father, Mr. Amos 
R. Eno, now nearing fourscore years of 
age, has been obliged to advance some four 
millions of dollars in order to wipe out this 
monumental wickedness and save his prod- 
igal son from a home at Sing Sing; and 
the young criminal, after all, will doubtless 
go there. We join with the thousands who 
know, personally, Mr. Amos R. Eno in 
expressing our deep sympathy for him in 
his great trial, and trust he may have 
strength to bear the heavy burden placed 
upon him. Asa man and as a merchant he 
has, in all his years of activity in New York, 
been universally respected for his integrity 
and nobility of character. Few could bear 
his present deep affliction, the leading par- 
ticulars of which are graphically given in a 
private letter from New York to The Boston 
Transcript, from which we copy: 

“Young Eno saw that he had wrecked the 
bank, and made a clean breast of the matter to 
his father on Sunday. The shock to the old 
man was a ternble one, and his anger knew no 
bounds, He consulted with several of the di- 
rectors, and they examined the securities and 
the books of the bank, and found that the presi- 
dent had sunk $3,000,000 of the benk’s assets in 
Wall Street. Nor was this all. He had made 
way, likewise, with a milhon and a half securities 
deposited in the bank by his brothers and sisters, 
and even his littl nepbews and nieces! Amos 
R. Eno, when he discovered these facts on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, was completely overcome by 

tho basencss of his son’s crime, and from the 








first was for having him arrested and punished 
as severely as the law would permit, It was all the 
other directors could do to divert his mind 
from his son to the bank itself. They pleaded 
with him not to allow the bank to be closed, be- 
cause of the suffering that would be caused to 
the hundreds of depositors. Finally his anger 
toward his rascal of a son gave way to pity for 
those who had trusted the officers of the bank, 
and he consented to make good a portion of the 
sum his son had embezzled. His first offer was 
$1,600,000 ; but this was not enough, and again 
he declared that he would see his son in prison 
before he would pay any more. But the argu- 
ments of the directors prevailed, and he con- 
tributed out of the savings of a long and busy 
life enough money, with the few bundreds of 
thousands which the other directors supplied, 
to cover the deficiency and make the bank sol- 
vent. 

“Well, the bank on Wednesday morning was 
declared solvent, and the work of paying 
frightened depositors began. Mr. Eno, Sr., and 
one or two of the directors were in the bank, and 
they thought that their troubles were in a meas- 
ure over, when another dramatic incident oo- 
curred, and for a time the fate of the bank hung 
again iu the balance. This was nothing more 
nor less than a check for $90,000, which John C, 
Eno had drawn on the bank, aud which he had 
got cashed down town after he had confessed to 
an embezzlement of four and a half millions to 
his father! This was'the climax of impudence, 
knavery and hard-heartedness, Think of this 
young scoundrel getting sucha check cashed 
and through the Clearing-house, knowing that 
his father would have to pay it or allow the bank 
to close its doors. At first Amos R.’s indigna- 
tion was such that he declared that he would 
not pay a cent. This last stab from bis son, he 
said, was more than he could bear. But one of 
tbe directors of the bank offered to share the 
amount evenly with him, and after atime he 
agreed to this proposition. One can hardly con- 
cieve of a more despicable act than this of 
young Eno’s—drawing ona bank of which he 
was President, but in which he had no funds, 
and after he had confessed to an embezzlement 
of four anda half millions. If Amos R; Eno 
had bad bis own way, he would have let the 
bank close its doors and would have sent his son 
to Sing Sing; and he deserves all praimwe for 
allowing the iuterests of the depositors to out- 
weigh his personal feelings in the matter, and 
for his unexampled generosity in protecting 
those who, knowing that his integrity was be- 
yond question, supposed that the stock had not 
degenerated in his son,” 

President Thompson, of the Chase 
National Bank, in referring to the future, 
at the Bankers National Convention at Sar- 
atoga, three years ago, said: 

** There is but one alarming indication of trou- 
ble, and that is in the number and magnitude of 
new enterprises, involving the issue of millions 
on millions of obligations, In 1871—’72 and for a 
half of 1873 the same sign of coming trouble 
was apparent, but to a fractional extent as com- 
pared with the present. As this is purely a con- 
vention of bankers,and asI am probably the 
oldest member of the association, I must be ex- 
cused in uttering a word of caution to bank 
managers, more particularly to those at the head 
of deposit banks. In receiving deposits from 
the general and promiscuous public, we morally, 
though perhaps not legally, assume a fi-iuciary 
trust, and in using such depomts the utmost 
caution and conservation should be strictly ad- 
hered to by always having a sure and speedy 
controllability over « sufficient amount of our 
asscta to meet any “demand obligation,” even 
in the light of a raging panic. It is vriminal to 
assume liabilities or enter into negotiations, 
though ever so promising, over which hangs s 
contingency that may possibly endanger this 
fiduciary trust.” 

These were words of wisdom; and if they 
had been heeded the present panic would 
never have occurred to do its untold 
amount of mischief. Will our bank presi- 
dents and other officials, including, also, 
their directors, now put in practice this 
sound preaching? 

Ferdinand Ward, of the firm of Grant 
& Ward, was taken by the sheriff to 
Ludlow Street jail on Thursday afternoon 
last. He is charged, in affidavits from 
J. Nelson Tappan, William H. Bingham 
and J. Sewell Tappan, with obtaining 
money from them under false pretenses. 
The order of arrest was issued by Judge 
Donohue, of this city, and the affidavits 
charged Ward with obtaining over $300,- 
000 on statements which, it is now asserted, 
were wholly false. Tappan’s story in brief 
is that Ward told him that Grant & Ward 
were deeply interested in the purchase of 
Government contracts, on which « large 
amount of money was being mad& Tap- 
pan says that, relying on these state- 
ments, he advanced in ail $320,000. Bing- 
ham swears that he~niade inquiries from 








ex-President Fish, of the Marine National 
Bank, and others, about these alleged Gov- 
ernment contracts, and was satisfied that 
Grant’ & Ward had no such contracts. J. 
Sewell Tappan made an affidavit in regard 
to the receipt of acertain letter from Ward, 
inviting him (Tappan) to meet him to re- 
ceive ‘‘important information” which he 
had to communicate. 

Mr. John R. Dos Passos, of counsel for 
J. Nelson Tappan, says: 

“Mr. Tappan was introduced to Mr. Ward by 
Mr. Fish. Mr, Tappan invested his money and 
that of his friends 1m this business wholly upon 
the belief in the purity and sagacity of Mr. Fish’s 
character, and with the knowledge that General 
Grant was a partner in the firm of Grant & 
Ward. The statement of Ward before Mr. Ham- 
ilton Cole that Mr. Tappan drew out of the firm 
of Grant & Ward about $1,100,000, is partial 
only, as every business man will perceive when 
he reflects on it. It only constitutes one side of 
the account—namely, the credit side, Now, the 
debit side wilh show that Mr, Tappan and his 
friends invested between $1,500,000 and $1,600,- 
000, and that to-day they are actual losers to an 
extent of $400,000 or upward.” 

It is proper to state here that, in the 
suit for which Ward has been arrested, 
Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr.,ex-President Ulysses 
8.Grant, William C. Smith and James D. 
Fish, the other members of the firm of 
Grant & Ward, are also made defendants. 

Mr. Ward, on his arrival at prison, 
glanced timidly about for a moment, as the 
big iron doors closed with a great bang be- 
hind him. Then he fixed his eyes upon the 
floor in silence. Mr. Ward seated him- 
self and, with a weary sigh, placed his 
valise beside him on the floor, and then 
began to read an evening newspaper. At 
7 o'clock he was shown to bis rooms. 
There was nothing suggestive of imprison- 
ment about the rooms except the armed 
guards at the doors. Fronting on Ludlow 
Street, north of the entrance in the build- 
ing, is a large, square reception room, 
handsomely furnished and well lighted. 
Here Mr. Ward will receive his visitors. 
On the exact spot where Mr. Ward’s folding 
cot will be placed, William M. Tweed wied. 
Mr. Ward will be guarded by five men night 
and day. ‘It may be a little superfluous,” 
said Deputy-Warden Kiernan, in explana 
tion of this caution. ‘' But we don’t take 
any risks here.” 

Mr. Ward carefully inspected the interior 
of the prison. He was very anxious to 
know what arrangements were to be made 
for his comfort, and how soon. He was 
informed that he could be furnished accom- 
modations according to the money he de- 
sired to expend. 

Mrs. Ward visited her husband in Lud- 
low Street Jail on Friday last. Her brother, 
Mr. Sidney Green, was present. The 
meeting was cordial, without special dem- 
onstrations. She remained until fovr 
o’clock in the afternoon, and left, appar- 
ently in a cheerful frame of mind. 

General Grant’s pastor, the Rev. John 
P. Newman, visited Mr. Ward at the jail 
on Friday last, after Mrs. Ward left. He 
said he called on his own volition, prompted 
by Christian motives, as an old friend of 
the Ward family. 

Mr. Ward’s brother William admits that 
a statement is being written, giving all the 
facts relating to the progress and downfall 
of Grant & Ward. 

Receiver Davies has brought a suit, in 
equity, in the Supreme Court, against Wil- 
liam 8. Warner and wife, Ferdinand Ward, 
Ella C. Ward, John H. Morris, George C. 
Holt, assignee, and others, to have the 
transfers and conveyances of property by 
Ferdinand Ward to William 8. Warner on 
May 7th declared null and void. An in- 
junction, it is said, will be obtained, for- 
bidding Warner to use or transfer any part 
of the property involved. The Receiver’s 
allegations are interesting reading. Here 
isasample. He says: 

“Warner paid Ward about $6,000,000, while 
Ward had paid Warner about $7,800,000; that 
the aggregate amount of checks of Warner de- 
posited in the Marine Bank by Ward, according 
to the bank’s books, is shown to have been $4,- 
599,524.25; in the First National Bank, $421,- 
802.50; and in the Marine Bank, to the credit of 
Grant & Ward, %1,009,608,70 ; and that the ag- 
gregate amount of checks drawn by Ward in 
favor of Warner on the Marine Bank was $7,- 
182,976.34, and on the First National Bank 
$231,062.50, and the checks of Grant & Ward, 
$452,865. All these transactions took place be- 
tween July 14th, 1862, and May 5th, 1664. On 





May 5th Warner held similar contracts with 
Ward, showing a further apparent indebtedness 
of over $2,500,000. Another allegation is that, 
a short time after these transactions began, 
Warner received from Ward, in the form of 
profits, at the rate of 20 per cent. a month, all 
of his advances ; that the whole capital of War- 
ner afterward was supplied from what Ward 
owed him as profits or had paid him as such; 
and that, as further transactions developed a 
large apparent indebtedness to Warner, the 
amounts paid to Ward were constantly larger, 
and the indebtedness to him constantly increased 
until the failure of the firm.” 

The Erie Railroad will not pay the coupons 
due June ist on its Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds. The secretary of the board states, 
officially, that the board believes that such 
failure to provide for the payment of the 
interest cannot be of long duration, that, 
by the exercise of great economy in con- 
ducting the business of the company, and a 
careful husbanding-of its resources and 
protection of its credit, the emergency 
requiring such postponement of payment, 
either in whole or in part, will speedily pass. 
It is understood that foreclosure proceed- 
ings cannot be commenced under the terms 
of the mortgage, until after three years. 

James R. Keene sent circular letters last 
week to the holders of his privileges pro- 
posing to give his notes at twelve and 
eighteen months, with interest for the dif- 
ferences on them at the market prices of 
the stocks on the day of his failure. 

Russell Sage, the ‘‘ Put” and ‘ Call” 
millionaire, is said to be in a very sad state 
of mind over his recent losses. He con. 
cluded, finally and wisely, at last, after 
using cords of red tape in staving off claims, 
that he would pay up the millions demanded 
of him. 

The Penn Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
resumed business. Suits, it is said, are to 
be brought against those who made the 
damaging statements which caused its sus- 
pension. 

Fisk & Hatch feel quite hopeful iu regard 
to arranging all their affairs, and they think 
an early resumption of business is most 
probable. 

The Metropolitan National Bank is going 
on in its business as usual, and is steadily 
diminishing its liabilities. {ts late Presi- 
dent, Mr. Seney, has pledged securities to 
the bank to the amount of a million of dol- 
lars, to cover his indebtedness, on which 
$750,000 at least, itis said, will be realized. 
The bank will pay no dividend in July. 
‘* Bad business this” is the general remark. 

A warrant for the arrest of John C. Eno, 
the former President of the Second Nation- 
al Bank, was issued by United States Com- 
missioner Shields Saturday morning at the 
request of District-Attorney Root. Mr. 
Root has been engaged, since the first re- 
ports of the peculiar financial transactions 
of Mr. Eno, in examining the laws relating 
to national banks, and became sufficieutly 
satisfied that the law had been violated to 
lead him to take decisive action. The 
warrant was given to Deputy-Marshals 
Holmes, Grimes and Peters. The mar 
shals went to Mr. Eno’s house, at No. 46 
Park Avenue. He will, doubtless, be ar- 
rested, convicted and imprisoned. The 
evidence against him seems to be over- 
whelming. 


Mr. James D. Fish, ex-President of the 
Marine National Bank, was arrested on 
Sunday evening by United States Deputy 
Marshal Curtis. He was not taken to the 
Ludlow Street Jail, where his former busi- 
ness friend, Ferdinand Ward, is stopping, 
but was placcd under guard at his home. 
Marshal Curtis says he succeeded in getting 
into his apartment at about 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and served him with the warrant 
sworn out by the National Bank Examiner 
Scriba before Commissioner Shields. ‘‘ Fish 
was greatly surprised ; for he thought, when 
1 was announced, that I was Banker Curtis. 
He took things rather coolly afterward. 
When the question of bail was mentioned 
he said that he didn’t wan! bail, but would 
9 to jail and let the law take its course.” 

The ex-President claims to have import- 
ant letters from General Grant and others, 
which will show conclusively that he is 
entirely innocent of criminal intentions. 

The ex-bank presidents, cashiers, tellers 
and other officials who have for months 
past been singing 

 Tlove to steal awhile away" 


the greenbacks, gold, governments and 
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credit of the corporations with which they 
have been connected, have suddenly 
changed their tune to 

“ Hark ! from the tombs the doleful sound.” 
Other officials and ex-officials may yet join 
jn swelling this “‘‘doteful” chorus. It 
would not be difficult to mention the names 
of some of them. 

William M. Tweed, not now called the 
king of thieves, who robbed the city of 
$6,000,000, died in prison; Ferdinand 
Ward, General Grant’s partner, who stole 
$14,500,000, occupies Tweed’s prison cell; 
James D. Fish, who wrecked the Marine 
Bank, is a ruined bankrupt, and anticipates 
conviction; and John C. Eno, who stole 
$4,500,000, and is the son of one of the 
richest men in America, is watched by de- 
tectives and will doubtless soon be ar- 
rested. Will not people learn after a while 
that stealing doesn’t pay? 

Late telegrams from Europe state that 
‘‘there is a strong feeling of disbelief 
among investors in American securities 
that the present low prices of American 
stocks cannot possibly continue, Looking 
from this distance the causes of the present 
depression appear trivial, and there is a 
great deal of quiet buying, many heavy in- 
vestors asserting that the integrity of good 
dividend-paying stocks cannot possibly be 
ultimately affected by the uncovering of a 
few rogues and the weediug out of mush- 
room growths.” 

F. 8. Tappan, chairman of the Loan Com- 
mittee of the Clearing-house, announced 
on Saturday that the issue of loan certi- 
ficates by the Clearing-house Association 
has so changed the relations of the banks 
to each other that the publication of the 
statement in detail would give an incorrect 
impression as to the actual condition of the 
banks. The suppression of these figures, 
which have been, from time immemorial, 
regularly made known, except during the 
panic of 1873, may be wise, and it may be 
otherwise. 

Referee Hamilton Cole has delivered his 
decision in the case of Capt. Elihu Spicer 
aguinst Ulysses 8S. Grant, Jr., and Julien 
T. Davies, assignee of the firm of Grant & 
Ward. Capt. Spicer brought an action to 
recover twenty-six $1,000 second mortgage 
bonds of the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company, which he claimed to 
have deposited with the firm for safe keep- 
ing on April 26th, a few days before the 
failure. These, it was asserted; were still 
in the possession of Assignee Davies, who 
refused to give them up, on the ground that 
he had no authority as assignee to do so. 
Referee Cole declares that Capt. Spicer is 
entitled to the bonds and that they should 
be delivered to him. 

It is found that the clerksof Grant & 
Ward have jndorsed the notes of the firm 
to the extent of $1,000 0000r over. Among 
those who did so was Ward’s messenger, 
Charles H. Armstrong. 

Ferdinand Ward, who is‘ writing a state- 
ment,” says: ‘‘ I can assure the public that 
it is my intention to bring to light every 
fact in relation to my business transactions; 
and when I do so it will be backed by evi- 
dence that can be proved beyond a doubt.” 

Chancellor Runyon has issued an order 
directing Receiver Wilkinson, of the de- 
funct Newark Savings Bank, to pay to the 
depositors a dividend of 50 per cent. Pay- 
ments will be commenced on June 2d. 

Cashier Denton, of the Atlantic Bank of 
Brooklyn, when questioned as to the status 
of the $285.000 claimed to be due that in- 
stitution by the Metropolitan Bank or by 
ex-President Seney, said that President 
Puffer had erred in saying that Mr. Seney 
was personally responsible for the amount. 
An entirely new phase is placed upon the 
whole transaction by Mr. Denton’s state- 
ment. He says that pot a penny of the 
money has been paid, and that the transac- 
tion is in this shape: “‘ We owed the Met- 
ropolitan Bank $208,000 on an overdraft 
on our ordinary account when that institu- 
tion shut down. They owed us $285,000 
actual cash.” This statement is flatly con- 
tradicted by the Metropolitan Bank. The 
officials there declare that the Atlantic Bank 
is very largely indebted to the Metropolitan, 
and it will be compelled to pay up. 

The rumors thatthe Metropolitan Nation- 

. a was going into liquidation, which 
cre rife several da , were revived on 
Saturday and Fa pe 





dence. The truth of the rumor was de- 
nied by President Henry L. Jacques and 
Bank Examiner A. M. Seriba, ‘‘ The bank 
is gradually reducing its deposits,” said 
Mr. Jacques, ‘‘ but not with the view of 
going out of business. Weare going on 
as usual. Of course its volume has greatly 
decreased. But we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are working on a perfect- 
ly substantial basis.” 

‘There is not the slightest intention, so 
far as I am aware,” said Bank Examiner 
Scriba, ‘‘on the part of the Metropolitan 
Bank to go into liquidation. I have not 
heard it intimated except from outside. 
Everything is going on well here, and the 
intention of the bank officers, I understand, 
is to continue and build up the business to 
is former proportions if possible. It was a 
terrible blow to this institution, and a great 
mistake was made when its doors were 
closed, and it will take time for it to 
recover its former stunding; but it is sound 
and can pay every dollar of its liabilities to- 
day.” 

The state of affairs in Wall Street has 
been spoken of as ‘‘a rich man’s panic,” 
and there is some truth in it; but one fail- 
ure there has brought deep distress on 
hundreds of innocent poor people. 

The flight of Hinckley, paying-teller of 
the West Side Bank, Eighth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, was simultaneous 
with the disappearance of $96,000 of the 
bank’s money. The defalcation is trifling 
in comparison with some others of recent 
occurrence, but it may be traced to the 
same source—the neglect of duty by other 
officers of the bank because of the implicit 
trust confided in the absconding teller. 
On Saturday afternoon, the bank deemed 
it best, on account of the rapid with- 
drawal of its deposits, to close its doors. It 
immediately issued the following notice: 

‘‘With the deepest sorrow we have to an- 


Bank; but it;was paid some time before the 
failure. 

There is not a cent due from them to the 
Metropolitan Trust Company... , 
President Cox, of the Mechapnic’s Na- 
tional Bank, says there is due that bank 
$12,000 only, which is secured by stocks 
worth $19,000. 

The Continental National Bank has a 
time loan, amounting to $125,000, well se- 
cured, and it has been served with a 
notice from the owners of the securities 
that the loan will be paid when due. 

The United States Trust Company loaned 
$250,000 on ample security, in the shape of 
city revenue bonds. 

The loans made by Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., have been paid off, and all securities, 
of course, taken away. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has a loan for less than $100,000, secured 
by Government bonds and other sound 
securities. The bank will not lose a dollar, 

The Phenix National Bank loaned $75,- 
000 on ample securities, including 4 per 
cent. Government bonds for $25,000. 

The Bank of the State of New York 
loaned $100,000 on satisfactory collaterals. 

The Bank of Montreal, Canada, loaned 
$150,000 on first-class collaterals, which 
will leave a good surplus when the loan is 
paid off. 

National Park Bank loaned $75,000 on 
ample security. The owners of the 
bonds have paid off the loan, and there is 
not a cent due that institution. 

The National Broadway Bank loaned 
$200,000 on what they deemed good se- 
curity, but the bank declined to give 
further particulars. 

The Broadway Savings Bank loaned 
$450,000 at 24 per cent. on $450,000 New 
York City Revenue Bonds. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., made loans which 





nounce the suspension of this bank. Statement 
will be prepared at once. Depositors will be 
paid in full, and we hope to resume again and 
merit a continuance of your past favors. 
‘Tue West Sipe Bank. 
** May 24th, 1884--1 :30 p.m.” 

President Moore gave the order to close the 
doors. There was, at that time, a long 
line reaching from the paying-teller’s desk 
to the sidewalk. Mr. Moore stated the 
reason for this action. He said that, much 
to his surprise, he had received a dispatch 
from President Coe, shortly after 1 o’clock, 
stating that the American Exchange Bank, 
through which the exchanges of the West 
Side Bank had been made since the sus- 
pension of the Metropolitan Bank, must 
decline to act as the bank’s agent with the 
Clearing-house. It was on this account, 
solely, that the bank suspended payment. 


GRANT & WARD'S CREDITORS. 


Vagiovs stories are in circulation in re- 
gard to the millions owing by Grant & 
Ward at the time of their failure. Some 
are true and some are not. Most of the 
loans were made when money was plenti- 
ful and cheap, and at a time when the 
credit of the firm stood very high. All 
that was then required was good security ; 
and this they seemed to have in abundance. 
The names of the corporations and others 
which made these loans have been given to 
the public through the daily papers. We 
now refer to some of these corporations, and 
the amounts loaned by each, and are glad 
to state that, in a large majority of cases, 
proper caution was taken in regard to the 
character of the securities received. 

The First National Bank loaned $15,000 
to Frederick D. Grant personally, and held 
what was deemed good security. 

The American Loan and Trust Company 
loaned $50,000 May 5th, which, a few days 
after, was paid off. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company de- 
clined to state the amount loaned, saying 
it was so smalf that it was of no interest 
to the public. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
loaned $250,000 on railroad bonds with a 
good margin. The loan will become 
due in July and will be paid. The amount 
above-named embraces the entire indebt- 
edness of Grant & Ward to the Equitable. 

The President of the Mercantile Trust 
Company says Grant & Ward does not owe 
the Company anything. 











A loan was made by the Fourth National 


have been fully paid by the sale of the se- 
curities it held for the same. 

The Bank of Commerce made loans 
which are believed to be well secured. 

The Bank of New York made a loan 
which has been entirely paid. 

Manufacturers’ Bank of Canada loaned 
$125,000. Partly paid, and balance is well 
secured. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
due $100,000, all well secured, beyond 
question. 

The Manhattan Life Ineurance Company 
has due them $800,000, with the very best 
security, and good margin at 6 per cent. 
interest; and they ‘‘don’t want the money.” 

The New York Life Insurance Company 
say that they have no demands whatever 
on Grant & Ward; that they made a loan to 
them which they paid off some six months 
ago. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Ir is evident from the experiences of the 
past few weeks, and the developments that 
have taken place in financial circles of late, 
that there is much to be remedied in the 
management of the moneyed institutions of 
this city. That there has been a laxity on 
the part of those with the controlling 
power, and a recklessness where caution 
should Lave been exercised, is only too plain, 
while tendencies leaning toward the fur- 
therance of personal interests and partial- 
ity toa chosen few have been manifested 
beyond a doubt, which has resulted in the 
shattering of what little confidence there ex- 
isted in business circles of the merchant be- 
ing able to borrow money when wanted for 
legitimate purposes from our moneyed in- 
stitutions, without being in the ‘‘ring.” The 
partial cause of the late panic can be attri- 
buted to the reckless loans upon unmarket- 
able securities which were made to favored 
ones and the exhaustion of individuals who 
were carrying loads which,at last, were too 
heavy for their financial strength, as well as 
the misappropriation of money by those 
who were entrusted with the savings of the 
poor. That such a condition of affairs 
should exist is morally wrong, and strong 
effort should be made to punish the dere- 
lictions of those who have proved recreant 
to the trusts reposed in them. For the 
week past the money market has exhibited 
a fairly steady tone,and the supply of loan- 
able funds has been ample to meet the de- 








mands of all borrowers with good security. 
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Loans on stock collateral have ranged from 

to six per cent., the latter being charged 
Stook Marker.—The stock market con- 
tinues sensitive and irregular, owing to the 
steady unloading by the financial institu- 
tions of the various kinds of securities they 
have been carrying for some time past, 
which has encouraged the bear element to 
circulate rumors that would receive no cre- 
dence whatever under other circuyastances. 
Weakness im prices prevailed throughout 
the week, the decline in valnes being con- 
tinuous to the close. Reports of trouble 
among the coal companies, the unfavorable 
condition of Union Pacific, and the defsult 
of Erie on its second mortgage consols have 
been the most marked features of the de- 
pression. 


U. 8. Boxps.—The Government bond 
market has been moderately active and 
weak. The final sales, compared with the 
close of the previous week, show a decline 
of 1 in the 4s registered, of 3 in the 4s cou- 
pon, of 1 in the 44s registered, and of 14 in 
the 44s coupon. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid. Ackra Bid. A 
dion. 191, rew....11l36 112 Currency Gs, %. - 
4498, 1891, coup...t 1 Careeney 0 35. =~ 
$e, 190t, COND... 21 Fhe. = 
Three percents.) i¢1 Currency Gs, "99.138 = 





Rai_zoap Boxps.—Railroad bonds were 
generally weak and lower. The features 
were Erie Second Consols, which declined 
rom 56} to 55, recovered to 56}, declined to 
443, and rallied to 553@55}; and West Shore 
5s, which advanced 1}, to 47}, declined to 
453, and recovered to and closed at 46}. 
Atlantic & Pacific Incomes declined 1 per 
cent. to 14; Chesapeake & Ohio Firsts, 
Series A. 2, to 110; Denver & Rio Grande 
Consols 3 per cent. to 55; East Tennessee 
5s 1}, to 564; Houston & Texas General 
Mortgages 13, to 964; Jersey Central Con- 
sols, 44, to 100; do. Consol. Convert- 
ible 7s 5, to 100; Kansas & Texas General 
Mortgage 6s, to 72; do. Consols 1}, to 103; 
N. Y., Lack. & Western Seconds 1, to 97; 
Rich. & Danville Debentures 2, to 49; Or- 
egou & Transcontinental Firsts 2, to 69, and 
El. Lex. & Big Sandy Firsts 4, to 91; Wa- 
bash General Mortgage 68 sdvanced 3 per 
cent. to 48, and Ohio Southern Firsts 2, to 
77. 

Baxx Sraremenr.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house last week was highly 
unsatisfactory. The changesin the aver- 
ages show a decrease in loans of $13,461,- 
800, a loss in specie of $10,804,100, a loss 
in legal tenders of $4,086,400, a decrease in 
deposits of $20,625,400, and an increase in 
circulation of $126,600. The movement 
for the week resulted in the wiping out of 
the surplus reserve and a deficiency of 
$6,607,125 in the reserve required by law. 

Forrigs Exonance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been unsettled. Actual 
business was done at $4.883@$4.84} for 
bankers’ bills, $4.85@$4.85} for demand, 
$4.854@84.86 for cable transfers, and 
$4.80@$4.82 for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange, francs were quoted 
at 5.214@5.20§ for 60-day bills, and 5.193@ 
5.184 for checks; Reichmarks at 944@943 
for long, and 944@94j for short sight. 

Drviwenvs.—The American Express Co. 
has declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July ist. 
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LAND GRANT 


GOLD BONDS, 





Subscription to the First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
40-Year Land Grant Gold Bonds. 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL RATLROAD AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF 


HLORIDA. 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN B. GORDON, Pres 


WM, WINDOM, Vice-President. 

CHARLES F, SMITH, Chief Engineer. 
SHIPMAN, BARLOW 
JAMES A 


ident. 
WALDORF H. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
JOHN C, NEW, Treasurer, 


LAROUCQUE, & CHOATE, General Counsel. 
. WILLIAMSON, tebe At 


ral Attorney and Land Commissioner. 


BOARD ) OF ? DIRECTORS. 
J. B. GORDON, Ex-President Georgia Pacific Railway; H. J. 
JEWETT, President New York, Lake Erie, and Western R.R.; 
R. W. HUNTER, Virginia; H. A. HARALSON, Pres’t. Matthews 
Cotton Mills; WM. WINDOM, Ex-Sec’y Treasury United States; 


c. H. PHINIZY, President Geor 


W. H. PHILLIPS, New York; 
M. PACE, Georgia. 


ia Railroad and Bankin Cou 
M. CURRIE, Florida; JAMES 


TRUSTEE. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Total A meant of First Mortgage Bonds, $7, 500, 000, issued at the rate of $15,000 per mile on 


500 miles of road, 


Denominations of Bonds, $100, 8500 and $1,000. 
Interest at 6 per cent. payable on the first days of January and July, at the Farmers’ Loan 


and Trust Company of New York. 


Land Grant. —The State of Florida bas granted to this Company, by Act of the Legislature, 
approved a ae 27th, 1883, Eighteen Thousand Acres of land to the mile, one third of which 
grant the Railroad Company give a8 Bonus, direct to the subscribers of the Bonds at the rate of 
40 acres for cach #100 of bonds; 200 acres for each $500 of bonds; 400 acres for each $1,000 of 


bonds, 
Terms ot Subscription are as follows: 
cent, September Ist, 25 per cent. December lat. 


25 per cent, cash, 25 percent. June Ist, 25 per 


Interest allowed on all payments from date of subscription. 
Subsvribers may, at their option, pay all cash upon subscribing, and receive interest as above 


upon the full amount #0 paid. 


Full Information will be given on application to the undersigned, 8S. Noble Foster & 
Son, who are authorized to receive subscriptions to the Bonds, 

All Remittances, money orders, certified checks, or drafts on New York, must be made 
avable to the order of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York (trustees for the bond- 
nolders) for account of the International R. R. and Steamship Company of Florida, and as soon 

as received the Trust © wy ny will forward official receipts under seal of the Railroad Compan 


and countersigned by the 


rust Company, entitling the holder to the Amount of Bonds for whic 


he has subscribed, and also certifying the number of acres of land to which said subscriber will be 


entitled. 


Bondholders have the right to select their own lands, all of which are located in Brevard, 
Monroe, Dade, Manatee, Orange, Polk, Sumpter, Hillsborough and Hernando Counties, in Florida, 
Subscribers to these bonds really get Double value. The Bond itself is worth its face, 
and the land is clear gain, and worth more than the full subscription ; therefore we confidently rec- 
ommend the bonds as a most desirable investment and shall be glad to furnish full particulars re- 


garding the same. 


Correspondence solicited from Banks, Bankers, Insurance Companies, Trustees and Capitaliste 


generally. Subscriptions received by 


S. NOBLE FOSTER & SON, Special Ag’ts, 
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VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net, 
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STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 88 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 

at from $10 to $800 year. 
THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 
BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 











—- L. JAMEA, President. 


55 LIBERTY STREET, BRYANT BULLDING, NEW_YORK. 





No-Risk; ==" Dolid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [ilinots Pinanctal Agency, Jacksonville (1I 


eee cr. suf TO oes ore 





: i rigeg est Ee ay: ia 
pnespolis or eupep ) » Minneso’ 
three times the amount matte " 
tee to net yous percent, Satisfact' 
Been years in business in this af Hticlasn refer- 
ences, Send for circular, 8.H. BAKER pn Agent, 
101 Central Avenue, wo Minneapolis." "yin, 


PRATT & CONE, 
yt Pe es 


bsolutelv Safe lu meaty 
nose 6 OD R improv n the Pisstlly growing 


Minveapolis, at "Ene of Interest to pet a large 
focome than - otner Safe Recurity. 
semi-annual interest collected an ‘emitted D New 
we without Ay _ our. epients, Full 
oy A nalted 
ce. nity references «t en. 
amount of i) ber cent, notes u 


Exvectous A, Paar LF 
Union TNat. Bank Bail ding, 66 tie 


10. PER CENT. INTEREST 
TURN 








B qOOD REA BEAL EST, 
OUR, gn4 for Circul ones 
& HASTINGS, ‘eetemneiin Mina. 


Ws ‘NOTICE. 
Or ae or: THE Boanp ek, May dat Avmatoan 
DARD, OF “Di r TH 0: 
i have reyoky 2 oe 
entinre per shir yore able on the | Ist day of Yd 
th f Jul 
day of June fo th pact ° uly next. 
J. N. KNAPP, Secretary. 


TRAVEL, 


STATE LINE. 


NEW rors © TAs ANU aes pumas 


ety t ity RHODA. 
New senate 


modsts ous, but n¢ advance in Paton or ean eat 
spte-conen, accommodations. 
rates to 


| 4 ons, $110 1 d Cabin ( 
eve rte wa Excursions, en mae 
° stock Special 
PET, terms to partive traveli A end 
for pamphlet of information, with ete. 


AUSTIN {BALD WIN hy oa Agents, 
to-all parts of Eutope, ot low raten by Barbwnee Be 
BOPEAN EXPREss. 


FILES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can sup supply Files of Bi or Binders for Tux Inpx- 
PENDENT, eac or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large allt let- 
ters, making it quite rey They will be 
delivered emer y office ~ tw receipt as one in abe 
each, or (postpaid) to any P. pe the 
Dnited 8 Staton, on the ar of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. usual price is $1.50, 
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Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 





Tux market for dry-goods has been dull 
and uninteresting throughout the past 
week, not haviug recovered from the effect 
the severe experience in financial affairs 
had caused. It cannot be expected that 
the results of such a shock can be eradi- 
cated at once, although it is believed that 
the market wi!l not be seriously affected 
thereby, notwithstanding it will take time 
to establish renewed confidence. The gen- 
eral movement has been characterized by 
conservatism and caution, and buyers have 
shown a determination to hug close to the 
shore of safety in all their dealings ; but, while 
buyers purchase sparingly, sellers seem to 
be equally satisfied to hold their goods until 
a more settled feeling prevails and a larger 
consumptive demand is realized, believing 
that better prices are to be had in a short 
space of time. Local retailers were busily 
engaged throughout the week in attending 
to the wants of their customers, and a like 
condition of affairs was reported from most 
of the interior markets, There is, conse- 
quently, a reasonable probability that a fair 
supplementary demand for Summer goods 
may yet be developed. Jobbers report 
that their customers are paying up remark- 
ably well, and little or no complaint on the 
score of collections is made by the commis- 
sion houses—the best possible proof that 
the conservative policy so long pursued by 
distributers, is wisest and best. Despite 
the unsettled condition of financial affairs, 
values of dry goods have not been affected 
in the least degree, prices being so low on 
all textile fabrics that there is really no 
room for further shrinkage. 

Corron Goops.—The market for cotton 
goods was very quiet upon the whole. 
Some fair-sized lots of brown sheetings and 
drills were disposed of by agents; but such 
instances were exceptional, and the gen- 
eral demand was light and unimportant. 
Bleached goods were noticeably quiet, and 
there was a moderate movement in wide 
sheetings. Denims, ducks, tickings, stripes, 
plaids, apron and furniture checks, cheviots 
and other colored cottons were lightly dealt 
in, and transactions in cotton flannels were 
chiefly restricted to making deliveries in 
execution of orders on record. Agents’ 
prices remain unchanged and steady as far 
as the most desirable goods are concerned ; 
but it is a buyers’ market for low-grade 
bleached goods, etc. 

Print Corns were quiet in demand, and 
the tone of the market is easier; but prices 
are nominally unchanged, at 3}c. for 64x- 
64s, and 3c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.~—There was a continuation of the 
meager and unsatisfactory business in 
fancy prints lately experienced by the com- 
mission houses, and shirtings and indigo- 
blues were less active than of late, though 
there was a fair movement in the last-named 
calicoes, on account of back orders. The 
jobbing trade was devoid of animation; but 
a fair aggregate distribution of fancies, 
foulards, cretonnes, shirtings, . indigo- 
blues, and furnitures was made in rela- 
tively small parcels. 

GineHamMs anD Wash Fasrics.—There 
was a steady call for woven wash fabrics, as 
chambrays, seersuckers, ‘‘ Toile du Nord,” 
“*drapers’ cloth,” and other wash fabrics, 
Dut ordinary plaid ginghams were more or 

less quiet in the hands of both agents and 
jobbers. 

Dress goods were, for the most part, 
quiet in first hands; still, there was a fair 
re-order demand for light Summer fabrics, 





as laces, plain and printed nuns’ veilings, 
etc., and Pacific Mills double-faced printed 
goods were in steadyrequest. Agents hold 
liberal orders for all-wool cashmeres 
adapted to the Fall trade, but most of them 
have been accepted at very low prices. 

Woo.en Goops.—The. condition of the 
woolen goods department shows but little 
animation in the direction of recovery from 
the state of stagnation into which it fell a 
short time ago. Goods of a high grade are 
almost stationary, and look as if they 
would remain so for another month or six 
weeks, after which the early Fall trade 
should give an impetus to business at first 
hands. Indications of the coming season, 
so far as they are discernible, are regarded 
as favorable, though doubts are entertained 
in some quarters as to the amount of profit 
likely to be reaped by the commission 
houses, whose arrangements are now pretty 
well completed. Kentucky jeans in job- 
bers’ hands are selling freely. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The tone of business in imported goods 
was decidedly dull throughout the week, 
with but little apparent tendency in the 
direction of improvement. Retail stocks 
are being rapidly relieved of seasonable 
goods, under the influence of the sunny 
weather we are now having, and orders are 
being duplicated quite up to expectetions. 
The daily demand for dress materials in 
medium weights is now being modified in 
favor of lighter fabrics, which are called for 
by the abnormally high temperature of the 
past few days. More white-embroidered 
robes than are at present available could be 
sold. There is more activity in white goods 
than in any other department of the mar- 
ket. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1884. 1883. 
Entered at the port............00.+. $1,371,213 81,222,794 
Thrown on market,...............+ 1,356,554 1,109,072 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered at the port................+ 50,742,895 63,030,444 


Thrown on market,.,...,..0-++-+06 49,750,160 51,560,714 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T7717 BROADWAY, 














HAVE JUST RECEIVED A NEW FABRIC FOR 
SUMMER WEAR, ALL-WOOL CREPE DE 
CHINE; CAN BE WORN IN DEEP MOURNING, 
WILL OFFER THIS WEEK. 

ALBATROSS CLOTH at 85c.3 former price, #1. 
ALBATROSS CLOTH at 75c.; former price, 90c. 
All-Wool CREPE IMPERIAL, fine quality, 60c. 

A LARGE AND WELL SELECTED ASSOKTMENT 
OF SECOND MOURNING FARRICS IN PLAIbs, 
STRIPES. AND GRAY EFFECTS. 

THE STOCK OF COTTON FABRICS CON. 
TAINS ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS IMPORTED 

ASPECIAL BARGAIN: BLACK FRENCH 
JACONET AT 20c. PER YARD. 


JACKSON’S, 


T7177, BROADWAY, BET. 9th and 10th Sts. 


CARPHTS. 


The old Carpet House of REUBEN 
SMITH, ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS AGO, 
HAS REMOVED from the old stand, Nos, 2 
and 4 Fourth Avenue, to the elegant stores 
18 and 20 ASTOR PLACE, near Broad- 
way, and will offer on MONDAY, May 
26th, a large assortment of Carpets, 
Floor Cloths, Rugs, Mattings, etc., ete., 
at special reduced prices. 


18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 


BETWEEN BROKAW BROTHERS’ 








CLOTHING - HOUSE AND BROADWAY. 


MATTINGS. 


shipments just received. White and Red 
becky. from 85 per rol of 40 yards. Fine Fancy Bie 
rom $8 per roil of 40 yards, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8ST. 


CARPETS —GREAT SALE. 
he balance of a manufacturer's 


ior" ieces best Brussels at ¥ 
pisces best All-Wool foals Be BL ex yu 


SHEPPARD “KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH, 8T.4 
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J, ROTHSCHILD 


BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton Street. 
PARIS, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 
NEW YORK, 56 and 58 West 14th Street. 


ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS 


Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats 
FINE STRAW HATS AND BONNETS. 


e respectfully invite the attention of ladies to 
cama — splendid assortment of TRIMMED and 
UNTRIMMED Millinery and the great reduction of 
prices throughout our store. That almost every straw 
hat or bonnet we offer is a “ Bargain” will be apparent 
toall who see them. We would particularly mention 
a lot of straw hats and bonnets for ladies, misses and 
children on the bargain counter at 


50 and 95 CENTS. 


CORRESPONDING BARGAINS IN 


Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers and 
Other Millinery Goods. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


FULTON STREET, OPPOSITE CLINTON. 


RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts, N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS, 
ROUND HATS 


AND 


BONNETS. 


ENGLISH MILANS, WHITE, BLACK AND AL 
SPHOES: Be. Ge. %c., $1.05, $1.25: former price, Ak 
intent ad $1.1 HATS AND BONNETS, ee 


Witte Bulan AND EORU, T5e., 95c, 
FINE SATIN AND BELGIAN ‘ehuit's: STRAWS, 


68¢ $1.25 an 
a eEADY STRAWS, BLACK AND 














ekouGi oN. 
BY, ie » 460., G5c., 
FANG PuBCAN LACE “BONNETS, 63c., 75c., 85c., 
FINE ASTERN MILAN BRAIDS, BLACK AND 
COLOKS, t Bic. Bc, 
MiSSERY A AND GHILDREN'S LEGHORNS, 45c., 66c., 


nf ANGE TRA itWay AND PEARL BRAIDS, 19%., 


FINEST TRIMMED HATS 


a LADIES, MISSKS AND CHILDREN, 


CHRD SMES MAEAISE on. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


SUITS. 


BUNTING AND NUNS’ VEILI SUITS, 
omen, LIGHT BLUE AND Pl ‘, 14. ie” os aD 


CONRLING & CHIVYIS, 


70, 72, 74, 76 West 234d St., 
AND 


368, 370, 372, 376 Sixth Avenue 


(FORMERLY KNOWN AS BOOTH'S THEATER), 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


UNPARALLELED BARGAINS 


IN ALL DEPASTMENTS. 


WE BEG TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


76 PIECES RICH BLACK SATIN BROCADES. 8c, ; 
COST TO IMPORT, $1.50. 

120 PIECES COLORED GROS GRAIN DRESS 
SILKS, MAGNIFICENT QUALITIES, IN ALL THE 
NEW SPRING SHADES, 9c. AND $1.19; NEVER 
BEFORE SOLD LESS ‘THAN 81.25 AND 81.75. 


DRESS GOODS. 


50 PIECES 46-INCH ALL-WOOL LUPINS CASH. 
MERES, é5c,; WORTH 85c. 

45 PIECES ALL-WOOL OTTOMANS, 48 INCHES 
WIDE, 8c.; REDUCED FROM 81.25, 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


160 PIECES LACE BUNTING AND NUNS’ VEIL- 
ING, 40INCHES WIDE. 87c.; WORTH 65, 

125 PLECES OF PLAIN AND DAMASSE ALL SILKE 
GRENADINES, 75c.; WORTH 61.25. 


Trimming and Lace Department. 


85 PIECES C4ENILLE FRINGES, 680.; WORTH $1. 
560 PIECES IRISH POINT LACE AT 28c. 


STATIONERY, FANCY GOODS, ETC. 


WHITMORE'’S FIRST QUALITY TINTED PAPER 
AT 7c, PER QUIRE. 

A BOX, CONTAINING % GILT-EDGED CARDS 
AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH, AT lic, PER BOX. 

IMITATION ALLIGATOR BAGS 390, UPWARD. 


PARASOL DEPARTMENT. 


COACHING PARASOLS 61.9% AND UPWARD. 
LACE TRIMMED PARASOLS, 82.75 AND UPWARD. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 


# DOZEN LADIES’ TAFFETA SILK GLOVES, 8- 
BUTTON LENGTH,IN BLACK AND COLUBS, 88c. 
PER PAIR. 


. . . 
Embroideries and Handkerchiefs. 
68 PIECES BLACK CASHMERE EMBROIDERY, 5 
INCHES WIDE, 38ic. 
& PIECES BLACK CASHMERE EMBROIDERY, 7 


GILBERT MPG C0.S 


DRESS LININGS. 


(THE NEW FABRIC.) 


CLOTH wheregrcat surety is combined with soft 


t their at “ 4 
sive aan nino, posanmeend ‘or linings ¢ 


CABLE TWILLS 


SATIN CLASSIC TWILLS. 
mph ULE st pee Saat isin has en nse 
You shoulu also ask for the 
BLACK PRINCE TWILLS. 
prikarvos & eA ips wih not a as inet her can 
Boar fa in mad thet: wit ‘the #0 Susepliea B®, ‘Al 


PAE NY MEABDRING MA MOHTNE, | °Y the Rew 


ve below a list of a few of the REPRES TA. 
TIVi HOUSES where these goods can be foun 
IN CHICAGO. 
MARSHALL, FIELD & CO. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO, 
CHARLES GOSSAGE & CO, 
MANDEL BROS. 
IN NEW YORK. 
STABL o 
PGR SORTABLE © 00 
tay ¥ & Co 
D& TA 
IN 8T. LOUIS. 


tUGGR VAN I Devout £SMiney v. a. 00. 
NUGENT & 
IN pnd ing 

THE JOHN SHILLITO CO. 

DOEPKE. 

. & 8. POGUE. 

IN INDIANAPOLIS, 
PETTIS8, BASSETT & CO. 
L. 8, AYRES & CO. 


IN ST. PAUL. 
MANNHEIMER BRO. 
LINDEKE, LADD & OO. 

IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
BALE. BARRES. MORSE & CO. 

HALE, THOMAN & CO. 

IN KANSAS CITY. 
BULLEN MOURES, EMERY & OO. 
G. Y. SMITH & CO 

IN MILWAUKEK. 
T. A. CHAPMAN & CO. 

IN DETROIT. 
WETCALY Bs a & CO. 


GEO, PECK & © 


IN camennente 


gu RPE & MIDDLE TOR. 
ACON & SONS. 


‘sea over 4,000 others. 





R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





MILLINERY 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


ONEILL'S: 


Sixth Ave. and Twentieth Street 


CPOCIAL SALE JERSOT WALT, 


200 DOZEN 


JERSEY JACKETS, 


ALL COLORS, 
#1.25; worth #2.75. 
100 Dozen Jerseys, $1.88 ; 


worth $2.50, 


150 DOZEN 


JERSEYS, 


ALL COLORS, 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, and #3.90 


BRAIDED JERSEYS, 
in Black, Garnet & Navy Blue, 


$2.38, $2.65, $3.98, #4.50, $5.00 
and 5.50. 


JETTED JERSEYS, 


#4. 90, #6.00, » $7.50, and $8, 50. 


MATTINGS. 


3,000 0 ROLLS 
CHINA MATTINGS, 
Greatest Secution — Known, 
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WE MOT NOW OFFERING THESE THAN A NGSA 


say aa Ra 


OPER piiud ieontt HAT aS AN 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT, | kown, As wert As Wir AND BLACK, 


BLACK AND COLORED ENGLISH CASHMERE INCHES WIDE, @&e. 


suits RICHLY TR ROCADE SATI 
TAI N SILK, LK, Blob, WORE ise phew 
TE LA {MMED, TUCKS AND 








IN ALL THE aon POPULAR SHAPES. 

















WHItE INDIA LAWN BUTS, 
BROIDERY, 265, 4.50, and THSENED, Bw- 


PLA 1D GI GHAM SUITS, 
TF MME. © ARTO AND EMBROIDERY: ‘one, 


MISSES’ SUITS. 


MISSES SUMMER B SILK SULT. its §. 99.36. me 
CHIE WHITE PIQUE suirs: Bl. od. 96 


JERSEYS. 
RES RR ae 


80-CALLED PANIC PRICES. LESS 7 . 


260 was WORSTED JE 
SEYS IN BLACK iN} 89c.; 
Former price, $1.50. 


z: 


LEADING COLORS 


EXTRA FINE BEATRICE $ 

SEAMS. BLACK “ARD ' 1. 39; 

COLORED, Former price, $1.95. 
EXTRA FINE VICTORIA ~ 

J 

SESEE MAB | $1.59; 
pak, ) Former price, $2.38+ 

INE, WORST JER. 

THMMEDS NBRowet MELY | $1.69; 


TED GENIE JER- 


Says’ BLACK, ete, ol .. ° me 
“EXTRA FINE FRENCH ate: 
JERSEYS, ROLL Cor. | $2 69 ; 

LAR, F tk ‘ 
kab ‘AN PLAIT, AND 5 Senet exten, 9450. 
$3.69 ; 


Former price, $4.95. 


$4.95 ; 
Former price, $7.50. 
ALLER LOTS AT PRICES EQUALLY 


1,050 
wart EXTRA FINE 


E 

“Cea de dense PRIN- 
L nPOCE: 

ETS, FAN Ns 

me "EASE, SA 

aie Or. Pu SOEs 


anvEhat. 8M 
ASTONISHING 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER 
DAYs. EDITION READY IN A FEW 


SINGLE COPIES Lic, ; 8 lic,:or, Soc. PER ANNUM. 


UMW, RIDLEY & SONS, 


09, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 
GRAND STREET; 
“6 10 70 Allen Mé.4 50 20 G5 Orchara street, 





160 PAIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS, IN EXQUIS- 
ITE DESIGNS AND CHOICE COLORINGS, AT $6.75 
PER PAIR; WORTH 612. 

1,000 YARDS OF HEAVY 80-INOH-WIDE FURNI 
TURE CRETONNES, IN BEAUTIFUL COLORINGS, 
AT l0c, PER YARD; VALUE FOR 25c. 


LACE CURTAINS, RUGS AND MATS. 


100 PAIRS REAL LACE CURTAINS FROM @5 UP. 
A FULL ASSOBRIMENT OF RUGS AND MATS AT 
POPULAR PRICES, 


WHITE GOODS, FLANNELS. 


LARGE CHECKED INDIA LAWN, 120, 
VERY FINE CHECKED NAINSOOK, 12}¢c. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


65 DOZEN LADIES’ SOLID COLORED HOSE, FULL 
REGULAK MADE& AND INGRAIN COLORS, Mc. 
PER PAIR. 

46 DOZEN LADIES’ BRILLIANT LISLE HOSE, IN 
ALL THE NEW SHADES, 44c, A PAIR; WORTH 65c. 


SUIT AND CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 


A FULL LINE OF ALu WOOL FLANNEL AND 
CHEVIOT SUITS, FROM @6 TO 612. 
100 SUMMER SILK SUITS, 11.4 ; WORTH $20, 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


100 ALL-WOOL KILT SUITIS,2 TO 6 YEARS, AT 
$2.59, 83.42, 83.89, 84 TO $9.78. 


ALSO 


100 KNEE PANTS SUITS, 4 TO 13 YEARS, AT $3.59, 
$3.96, 84.20, $4.50, $6.28 TO $10.86. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


500 REMNANTS ALL-WOOL ENGLISH CASSI- 
MERES 56c. and 60c, 


CORSETS. 


HANDSOMELY FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS AT 
tbc, A PAIR. 


CONKLING & CHIVVIS, 


Sixth Avenue and 234d St. 


COLORED 


SILKS 


NABLE GOO 
ouR F FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


[8 BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


THAN EVER BEF OFFERED. 
WE HAVE ONE OF LARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. ALL AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMP LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


GAMES, 
COMPRISING. LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 
BATT Epo ENC iviaiet LAWN 
POOL, ETC. ABOUT TE EN Pin 


D CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


. A. MACY & C0, 











WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF be pees AND enuan” IN ALL 


¥OR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES | 


LO PRICE THA YEAR, |° 
terme BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 





H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


260 Canal Street, bet. B’way and Centre St, 


WM. ESTER, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE FURS, 


829 Broadway, near 13th St., N.Y. 


(REMOVED FROM 4 WEST MTH STREET.) 
agan ee ae BY FIRE On MOTH AT REA. 
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general excellence, The Coraline with which they 

are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 
For saLs BY ALL Leaping Mencyanrs, 
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Iusurauce, 
A THOUSAND FOR FORTY-ZEIGHT. 


A Norra Carouma reader—the same 
upon whose evidently clear understanding 
of the relation between put-in and put-out 
in life insurance we commented some time 
ago—writes anew, thus: 

“*The Gist of It,’ in the last number of Taz 

INDEPENDENT, has a good deal of pith and 
point, I can’t find any unsoundness in your 
reasoning, and, therefore, am bound to locate it 
(the unsoundness) in my own investments in 
assessment companies. 1 use the plural form 
now, because my wife, of her own motion, has 
taken policies in two concerns of this sort. One 
of them is a ‘ten years’ maturity’ policy. In 
this she will have paid, at the end of the term, 
#48 per $1,000. The assessments are about 
double those on the ‘life plan’ and I don’t know 
how often they are expected to come, 
The company is three years’ old; so 
at the expiration of scoven years the original 
policy-holders will want their money—provided 
they haven't ‘ died prior’ and got it. I don’t much 
imagine there will be a great deal left for the 
rest. I must plead,in my wife’s excuse, that 
she thinks her lease of life very uncertain. 
I must say the subject of life insurance is too 
abstruse for my comprehension. If ‘ what comes 
out must—and must firat—have been put in,’ 
where is the advantage of insurance? It is sim- 
ply letting other people manage your money 
for you, and running the risk of stealage 
and bad management. How can A, who is to 
live 20 years, afford to put in $1,000 for B, at 
the end of the first six months? It is true B 
may have to pay for himinstead, but the chances 
are even, while the salaries of officers and other 
expenses areacertainty. It reminds me of a 
game of chancel once saw. It was perfectly 
fair, and very popular, because no cheating was 
possible ; only the ‘ table’ took 5 per cent. of the 
winnings. Hence the chances are that two men 
who should play against each other long enough 
would quit even; only the ‘ table’ would have the 
money.” 

If everybody saw as clearly that what 
comes out must first be put in, we should 
have less occasion to urge this, except by 
way of preventing people from forgetting 
it, which they would be sure to do. As 
for ‘‘ maturity” associations, they pretend 
to furnish endowment insurance at a frac- 





tion of the ratea charged by the extortionate 


old-line companies. These rates, at age 
35, are: $26.38 for whole life, payable until 
maturity; $80 fora policy payable at death, 
or in 85 years; $33.68 for a 30 years’ term; 
$39.68 for a 25 years’ term; $49.79 for a 
20 years’ term; $67.85 for a 15 years’ term; 
$107.53 for a 10 years’ term. The ‘ expec- 
tation of life” at age 35 is 31.8 years. For 
15 years, the total payments will a little ex- 
ceed the $1,000; for 10 years, they will a 
little more exceed it. The death risk 
shortens with the term; but, on the other 
hand, the date of certainly being called 
upon to pay is also shortened. Short en- 


‘dowments are, therefore, costly and waste- 


ful, and are hence not advisable, except in 
peculiar circumstances; yet it is evident 
from the look of the rates that the com- 
panies can meet the call. On the contrary, 
these ‘* maturity ” concerns are the most out- 
rageous and almost incredible frauds. Their 
“maturity” resembles that of a blow-fly 
colony in a piece of meat under a hot sun, 
if we 0 mag pak em 3 speak thus forcibly without sin- 





ning against refinement. We have exhib- 
ited some of them as they really are, from 
time to time, by request, one of the most 
brazen being the Washington concern; but 
if our friend states his figure correctly he is 
caught in one that goes beyond anything 
we have ever heard of, unless it is the 
Ward ‘‘ contracts,” which contracts were 

ike a contract to sell the moon for green 
cheese. The moon is not green cheese, and 
the seller could not deliver it, if it were. 
Our friend says $48; does he not mean $480, 
which would be wild enough? Taking the 
figure as given, an expected total payment 
of $48 is to bring $1,000. How? Whence 
will come the other $952? Our friend isa 
man of education and intelligence. Can he 
work out the problem of subtraction, thus, 


48 
1,000 





without ‘*borrowing,” as the arithmetic 
calls it? But from whom will you borrow? 
From others, necessarily. But when they 
want to borrow for themselves, and to bor- 
row from yeu, it is merely a question of 
which will devour the other. In thename of 
all common-sense, how can anybody capable 
of performing the simplest arithmetic be 
tricked or blinded into supposing that the 
working of miracles has descended, and to 
persons who are neither pure, wise, nor 
honest? 


How any intelligent person can stumble 
over the principle of life insurance is cer- 
tainly strange. If there is no advantage in 
insurance, because what goes out must 
first be put in, then the same queer 
reasoning applies to banks; then there 
is no use in making buckets, be- 
cause water must be put in before 
it can be poured out, A thousand persons 
must put up a million in all; but none will 
put up more than a thousand, and they will 
pay various small amounts. This is “ the 
gist of it.” The reason ‘‘ A, who is to live 
twenty years,” can pay for B, is only that 
he doesn’t know the number of years. Were 
the date of each death known, the long-to- 
live would rejoice, and the soon-to-be- 
called would be left to their fate. Insurance 
would become impossible. ‘‘ The gist of it,” 
expressed in other terms, is this: The early- 
dying secure large returns to their heirs; 
the longest living pay, at most, only the in- 
terest of their money, and for this interest 
they get insurance as they go along. This, 
if they pay up their policies, and if they are 
in substantial companies. If the contrast 
is not clear between this and the ‘‘ maturi- 
ty” scheme, here it is, starting at age thirty- 
five: 


$26.38 per year, for from one to thirty years, 
say, as life permits, is to bring $1,000. 

$48 total is to bring, at end of ten years, 
$1,000. 


Our friend will permit us to say that his 
confession that life insurance is ‘too ab- 
struse,” etc., is the merest fudge. It is on 
just this ridioulous notion that assessment 
schemers play. They allege corruption, 
and offer honesty; assert mystery and 
complication, and offer simplicity. Is sim- 
ple arithmetic abstruse? Is the everyday 
common-sense which most people use pro- 
found? There isn’t ) isn’t any ‘mystery about it. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE SUICIDE QUESTION AGAIN. 


Ir ig announced that Governor Cleve- 
land has just signed the bill providing that 
‘‘ suicide of the person whose life shall have 
been insured shall not be a defense to an 
action upon any policy hereafter issued in 
this state, where the person whose life 
shall have been insured was ingane when 
the act causing death was committed, any- 
thing in the policy to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” This, as will be observed, 
applies only to policies to be issued, upon 
knowledge that thislaw enters into the con- 
tract. It will also be observed that suicide 
shall be no defense, regardless of anything 
in the policy, so that if, in consequence of 
this or any other statutory restriction 
upon the freedom of contracting, an 
advance in rates should be found necessary 
and if anti-suicidal policies should be writ- 
ten at reduced rates, no form of stipulation 
between company and individual, however 
express, could operate asa bar against 
this law. The condition inserted is one of 
the qualifying ones which do not qualify. 
The burden of proof of sanity, apparently, 
will lie on the defense, and the presump- 
tion of insanity is sure to be accepted by 
juries, even if not made by courts. Suicide 
must thus be accepted as in the list of 


diseases; and unless provisions that the in- 
sured must not die in a duel or in viola- 
tion of any statute (and others of similar 
character) ate to stand as effective, death 
will mean payment without recourse. The 
tendencies have for years been toward en- 
larged ‘‘ liberality”; but all liberality 
which increases risk will inevitably be 
ascertained and discounted into the rates. 
: ai f 


Tue Tire GUARANTEE AND Trust Com- 
PANY, established at No. 55 Liberty Street, 
in this city, is a company formed to insure 
against loss from defective real estate titles. 
The number of conveyances in the city of 
New York and other cities is so large, mak- 
ing the examination of titles a matter of so 
great labor and responsibility, attended with 
so many risks, that we heartily welcome the 
entrance upon business of a company hav- 
ing for its object the guarantee of ‘* abso- 
lute protection against loss by reason of 
official carelessness and errors in searches 
for incumbrances, as well as mistakes in 
judgment upon the part of the examiner, 
or fraud and deceit. The injured party 
will be relieved of all trouble or expense of 
litigation. re 

The compauy is excellently officered, 
having Mr. John W. Murray, of the Ger- 
map American Snopennne Company, as its 
president, and Mr. ©. H. Kelsey as its sec- 
retary, and has a capable and efficient 
boar of trustees. 


«INSURANCE. 


1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
88 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W: BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, of “age Vice-President and 























(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFicrs, Yow Zork, 190 Rroadway, 


Continental < Brook con. Count and Montague 
Buildings: and No. i 106 Broadway, E. D. . 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in Ongh... ....... 1.000.000 Uo 
eg Seen 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist. 1894..$4.867.942 01 


This Com conducts its under 
restrictions oft the New York Bacety Fea ta Law. ‘ne 


two Safety Funds together equal $1,200), 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 0, 


OF BOSTON. 





ARBEES........6- 000055 eseeecees 16,901,943 27 
tdabilistes.. pucnetaaiabquecinnpanienen’ 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
Jor. M, € GIRRENS. Secretary. 


“THE CONTINENTAL 
Lies. INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 

OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147, 722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
‘AS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 

Ni . 
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Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





OF NEW YORK, 


Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the ma on the Ist hse of January, 1884. 








CASH CAPITAL........ ohn RT pikaseemababwallithetedoasstacessass ee ceendedtht Tae $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums................ pitbderseepysons SEDAgebaseeeereeteeeehes mas tten ep Asedeskssegneseeste qe MeN 2,497,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... .............. Satdbekesinesns alee TAG A} \) ODA 52 Weer oe 327,877 04 
Pp ER | ee ee PEs Bis Besse ncepcbtnbbtdh intbcvdeceviavi elias dep ceacscual §2- dod 1,667,240 07 

Ie oo chin. 5000 neces cvrccccccccrccccgcossenens teteteeesenceeeceeeees eteeeeetseeeeeeceeeens psonnetesuapiaocns eewvetied $7,492,751 11 


Cash Me Wisc. sivvecccsscseccocccvsec’ 


WEED eo occcccccccvceces eoveceeces $108,048 52 | State Bonds (market value).................0ccccccccccecccecccececcceceees 20,000 00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lica | Ou Real Estate (worth ns on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collateruls 
 Aenttinenitn, cab. atenedegeiteecchessecccercsocseecoseeses 1,172,152 44 a si ckdiscpeanbatiesevessescesasitdidevscccs ceenores coc eoee 26.650 00 
United States Stocks (market value).............0scsscseccscceeeeceesuse 3,945,620 00 Premiume Uncollected and ba ee4. eens seateg tree ereseseeas - 800383 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................ 1,519,056 00 ' Real Estate.........5.....cccccccccecsecececere se, A CIT 99,918 28 


W. 2 PEERY) An tev 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Heid in the United States avaliable for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


CCCP OEE EHH EH EEE eee Fe 





J. MASveme, V.- rest an See, 


DA WEALD, Vo-Prsidet 


CHAS, J. MARTIN, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janwvany 4rH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaire on the 31et December, 1888. 


Premi Mazin from Ist Jan- 
upiame on Marine Recomber, 1688...... $4,168,958 10 


Premiums on Pebicies not marked off Ist 
January, 188. 


Total rr RSET 


- . eoceceee net a eeeee 1,901,042 3 8 


PeNses.......+-.- {860,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
d State of New York 
Unig States an r | g mt Nork - 
Loans sec KA. Stocks ond otherwise.. 1,956,500 00 
Real Estate — ims due the Company, 
cata Notes aiid Bilis Wesel abi. 1,$88°308 19 
Cash in Bank.- ceccece, 186,710 @ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of Febfuary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay t and led 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Slet December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 








TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HORACE GRA 
GF DENNIS, EDMUND W. OORLIES, 
. MOOR ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
eget H. RUSSELL, ROBT B. URN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID Nk, JOHN 
RDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G, DE FOREST 
AA. VEN, CHARLES D LEVERICB, 
B Naa NH. FIELD, WI H. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, THOS. B, CODDINGTON, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. THU: 
ROYAL PHELPS, iC ROOT, 
0, A. HAND, JOHN L. RIKER. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, N, DEN’ ITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 

Cc DENNIS, Vice-President. 
w. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
ERR RSs Rash atle 
AU Forms of Life and ud Endowment Policies leeued 


BROSNAN, President. 
C, P, FRALEIGH, sai siaitetee y 


MAMEATTAN LOPE INSURANCE C0 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 166 and 158 BROADWAY. 
RGANIZED IN 1850. 


HENRY ¥’ 
era - 


From the Home Journal, 
pt bn annual repor 
oan ves evidence of the 


Ite a i wee i 
semkrey, sate AD cane: 
claims not ye yet due, reported cjaime, unpaid divi dividen de, 
et + ft two Yr da, quarter Pie 2 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., . « 














President. 








HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 





Total Assets, Jan. Pay tet, 1882.. Ror 


B. 8, WALOOTT, President, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Nec’y 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 81st, 1888, 


LEDGER Assets, Jan. Ist, 1883. ..$45,529,581 54 


INCOME. 
Premiums.,....... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rentsand 

Realized Net 





Profit on Invest- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

ES . 2,748,023 72 13,470,571 68 

$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 

GOWMORW, 0 occ ccccccccccce o-+++ $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 

SE Giks. écccceseseeces 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments. ........ 143,455 75 
Torau Par To PonicyHoLpErs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commiesions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exohange............+ 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses..........6.++5 ° 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS..........++ $8,567,903 49 


Net Casu Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1883. sae sas a * 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages............ $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under foreclosure. ...... 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

Se Hl nivnnnevecenncecntcas 15,341,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

Ge ev cecectesbsccectesyecs 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 


Buildings in other cities....... 3,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 3,979,998 38 


(*A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 








vested.) 
Commuted Commissions, ........ 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
itis dike vin devises eces 278,517 14 
$50,482,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
TR a 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
GAA o das'stbecbsteieased See 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums,............. 985,203 00 
Tora Assets, Dec. Sist, 1883... . $58,080,581 70 
Tora LiaBiuitizs, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
Torau Unprvipep SumPivs....... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
43¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 

GINS Wi nde dneded: sinc resaqdoces 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689, 233.00. 

New Assurance 1N 1888.......... $81,129,756 
TOTAL ABBURANCE........00e+eee008 275,160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi. 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary pertici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE. 


} Actuaries, 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SOOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


OF THE 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1883 


URINEED, 0.0 sot copnecccdnsscthes spanesesiesases ed $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 

ettahe COME) si. 5 bo 500d. 2. dR ST be 8,088,863 95 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same,........ 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
aAilitlons tO GRUB... ccc cccccccccccccccccscccsceccsevcsceeees 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 
Total Paid Policyholders.............0ssssseeees 96,699,890 40 
Taxes and re-insurances............ceeecesseeeececeeeee eeeeee 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses end physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies sssigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security).......++-+++s0++++ 

Te mporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00), 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)..........eeceesereees 

*Quarterly and scmi-annual premiums on. existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... 6 .ceeee ee eeeeeeeeeees 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New YOrK Lie Lnsurane COMpaNy, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


- = $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


540,555 91-—$10,948,486 77 


$26,000 06— 2,712,863 88-0 18,901,990) 68 66 


$62,579,805 65 77 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,268,092 29 


452,229 80 
8,984,068 81 


262,492 91 


1,690,207 13 
449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 


053,477,849 89 
$1,398,615 02 
28,390,690 98 
4,508,779 39 
20,681,471 12 
1,898,500 00 


461,445 6&7 





Cash Assets, January ist, 1884 - 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1884,......... — 
Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, etc............eeseeceeeceseres 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participet- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............00+00005 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1888, over and above a 
4 per cent, reserve on existing Om of that 


RG On 0555500060-00 sannnvsancoees 1,116,939 00 


Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. ..............05+. epee 


Balance of Tontine Fund January let, 1864.................00008 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................00+.0000% ; 





$55,642,902 72 


$251,403 43 
359,368 60 
29,763 00 


47,685,147 0 





Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent................cccceceeecess 


nant of next annual premium. 


1,781,721. 1880, 2,817,889. 
claims 





H. B, CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





BONY TUCK MD | sae! Haaser 


tee eeeeeenne 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ perbent., cetimated at over. 
From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


10,000,000 00 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564, 
Jan. 1, 1099, 127,417,763. 


Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705 
Number o1 Jan. 4 ian’ a'ont Amount som 1 1683 
Policies in force | Jan. 1, 1888, 607150 at risk 
an. 1, 1884, 


B 736,916, 
fen. bi tie IT Ain oor 
198,746,043, 


Death- {is $1,569,854, Imcome (1879, $2,088,650, ais (3am 1880, $3,120,871. 
1881, 2,018,208, trom 1881, 2,492,654. Surplus at Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,086. 


292. 1 7 948,841, 
paid (| 1883, 3368008. Interest 1888" 2712868. 4 per cent, den. 13008, Soosena 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M_D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L, WHITE, ALEX, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B, COLLINS, &. SUYDAM GRANT, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN: President. 
W ILLIA H, BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President, 


D. ODELIa Superintendent of Agension 
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Old nd v1 “Youll be leaving the farm and playing “+ Will “you not sit “down?” T° sald, and | @ yellowish gray, with perfectly black 
a Noung, in public; eh?” he went on. motioned her to a chair on the piazza, mak- | lashes(the pupils were now distended, in a 
A VISION “Nonsense!” I said, savagely. “‘I've | ing the request because of the dreadful look | frightened way), and her face was thin to 





BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I wake ip the midst of the night; 
Add down my dream there come 

The tramp of men end the flash of light 
And the rattling beat of the drum. 





How grim are the faces there! f 
With gray mustache, and eyes 

That gleam from under the shaggy hair 
With a will that never dies. 


And a sound goes down the line, 
As the muskets quickly poise ; 

Then the sharp command—and the bursting mine 
Of the muzales’ deadly noise ! 


And the flag flies over all— 

The flag with its stripes and stars— 
And forward they go, to fight or fall, 

Those veterans of the wars! 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

_ = 
/ 

A VIOLIN OF JOSEPH DEL GESV. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


Ir is good to be a man, in good health 
and only twenty-five. Is there aaything 
impossible then? 

Without being a very conceited fellow, I 
atill thought at that time that there was not 
much I could not accomplish, provided I 
had the mind to make the attempt. 

It was two years since I had left college, 
and not two months since ] had been left 
in sole possession of « farm worth several 
thousand dollars, and of a sum of money 
sufficient to bring me in an income of four 
or five hundred. Not great wealth, you 
will say. Still it was enough tomake me 
feel independent, and to support me while 
I decided what I should do. I did not care 


‘much for wealth, and I had a great fancy 


for a country life. I would stay on my 
farm for a time until I had decided upon 
what lever [ should work that I might move 
the world. I was a persevering amateur 
in music, and I had chosen the piano for 
my instrument—an unusual choice for a 
man. 

The farm, which the death of my father 
had made mine, was in Massachusetts, in 
Warnham, where many men had made a 
comfortable living off of fewer acres than 
mine. The house, a two-story building, 
with elm trees in front, was full. of old- 
fashioned comforts, low studded and heavy 
beamed. The only modern thing in it, be- 
sides the cook stove, was a piano of the best 
make, but in the plainest case. 

It was now in the last of Summer, and I 
was busy, in field and garden, from morn- 
ing until night. When, after supper, I 
dared to call my work done for the day, I 
went into the ‘‘ west room” and sat down 
before the ranks of white keys. There I 
soothed myself with the music I evoked, 
as another might have courted repose from 
sleep. Would I ever be more than an 
amateur? Sometimes I indulged in dreams 
of becoming one of the master players; but 
in calmer moments I knew that my gift 
might be no more than a keen and vivid 
appreciation, and oot any wonderful power 
of production. This conviction came home 
to me with lasting force one of these sultry 
nights. 

A couple of men from Boston had been 
visiting me, and I had pressed them into 
service in the hay-field all day. They were 
smoking now on the piazza, and I was at 
the piano. I played strain after strain, the 
harmony more subject to me than it had 
ever bevn before; but all the time my soul 
wus, more than ever,’ dissatisfied. Some 
imperious voice was whispering that I could 
never reach a point of real excellence. I 
dreaded being always below even a tolera- 
ble professionai. I took my hands from the 
keys, and leaned my elbows on the ledge, 
gloomily meditating. 

There was a window a few feet from the 
piano—a window heavily shaded by a lilac. 
The wind was softly moving the branches, 
and something like a sigh seemed to come 
from there. I heard it, and thought it was 
but the night breath among the leaves. 

“That last strain was wonderfully well 
done, Murray,” said one of ‘the men, look- 
ing intently at the cloud of smoke he had 
blown from his mouth. 1 had walked to 
the open door, and now stood leaning 
against the wall. 





been an idiot to think for a moment I might 
make music my p on. It is one thing 
to love it profoundly, and another to be 
able to excel in it.” 

_ Both my guests turned and stared at me. 

‘*What’s up now? You certainly never 
put so much of the real spirit into. that 
sonata before.” 

‘* Perhaps; but I’m as far behind the real 
interpretation: of it as I am powerless to 
describe that sunset. yonder!” pointing to 
the crimson glory in the west. ‘I’ve had 
a revelation, I believe; and you need never 
talk to me again,as if there was a future of 
music for me. There is not, andI give up 
the thought from this hour.” 

I spoke truth when I said that I had hada 
revelation. In that room, glowing from the 
light, perfumed by the odors of an approach- 
ing Summer evening, something had come 
home distinctly to my consciousness. I 
‘*was 'ware of a change.” Iwished my 
friends were not here; but, as they were, I 
would try to bring my mind back from its 
absence. A peculiar mood was upon me; 
it had seemed to come with the sighing of 
the lilac in the breeze. I could not keep 
still, I rose and walked up and down the 
piazza, knowing that the eyes of Talbot 
were upon me, as if he would ask what 
was moving me so strongly. 

He was the man whom I loved best in all 
the world—firm faced and voiced, upright, 
with a prompt decision that was revealed 
in his square chin and almost stern mouih. 
Keen of intellect, too; sometimes I thought 
his ideas a trifle narrow; but he was a man 
who, if he believed a thing to be his duty, 
would march straight on with it. Youcan 
forgive a little illiberality and uncharitable- 
ness in such a man as that. He was several 
years older thanI. He had some thoughts 
of being a Presbyterian minister; but he 
wanted to be sure of his calling before he 
adopted it. ‘ 

‘*Have you seen anybody about here?” 
I asked, stopping before Talbot, who shook 
his head, looked at me still more intently, 
and said: 


ry Why?” 
“Tm sure I don’t know why,” I an- 
swered. ‘Only I have a strange feeling, 


as if there were some one coming, oralready 
here.” 

‘*You’ve got yourself all unstrung, 
dreaming over that sonata,” responded 
Talbot, rising. ‘‘ Let’s take a stroll in the 
pasture,” he added. 

‘*No; Pm going to stay here,” I said. 
‘*T feel as if something were going to hap- 
pen.” Ilaughed uneasily. ‘Perhaps it’s 
only a thunder-storm coming.” But the 
sky showed no signs of electricity. 

Talbot put his hand on my shoulder. 

‘* How very strange it must be to have 
such an impressionable temperament!” he 
said. ‘‘Is it what you call a musical organ- 
ization?” 

Before I could answer Zip gave a short 
bark at the back of the house, and my 
other guest, who was half asleep in the 
hammock, sprang up and exclaimed : 

‘* Cows in the corn again, Murray! Oh! 
what a life a farmer does lead!” 

Iran round to the garden, expecting to 
see the cattle trampling down the sweet 
corn. But no; the cows were standing 
quietly in the lane, and the garden held no 
invaders. 

When I returned I saw that both the 
men had left their places ‘and were stand- 
ing at the end of the piazza. I heard Tal- 
bot saying : 

“* Down, sir!” in a stern tone to Zip. 

A few more steps brought me within 
sight of the cause of these words. 

At the foot of the steps stood a girl—or 
was she a child? and crouching at her feet 
was Zip’s great tawny bulk. It was evi- 
dent that he had laid hold of her skirts and 
pulled her to the front of the house, where 
she stood now, cowering dnd not daring 
to move for fear the animal would take 
hold of her again. 

‘*For*shame, sir!” I cried to the dog. 
‘For shame to touch a woman!” “Zip liung 
his head, but I could see that it was still 
plain to him that he had but done his duty 
as acanine policeman. He was convinced 
that this being was certainly disreputable 
in appearance. 








of weariness in her face. j 

Talbot was leaning against the wall of the 
house now, looking on, while the other 
fellow had suspended his smoking that he 
might gaze the better. 

And now, as the slender figure moved 
slowly and weakly to the chair, I looked 
at it scrutiniztngly for the first time. What 
a pitiable little figure it. was! Hardly larger 
than a girl of eleven or twelve, with dirty 
and ragged skirts, a faded red shawl over 
its shoulders, and on its head a hideous 
article of straw, which I have heard children 
call a ‘‘scoop.” This thing was about as 
effective in concealing her face asa mask 
would have been; for, unless you were 
directly in front, you could not get a 
glimpse. 

One arm was holding her shawl lightly 
together; the other hand hung down 
by her side, and the slender and dingy 
fingers grasped a tambourine. Did she be- 
long to a hand-organ man, and was the 
swarthy wretch at this moment making 
free with my early fruit, while Zip was off 
guard? 

I had not seen her face in the least yet; 
and, indeed, I was not curious to do so. 
The dirty hand repelled me. Possibly I 
prided myself on my fastidiousness; but I 
could hardly expect great cleanliness in a 
poor little tramp like this. 

‘In my opinion she is nearly starved,” 
said Talbot, as the waif sat down in a heap 
on the chair, her head bent forward, and 
her tambourine lying on her lap. 


I turned and went through the hall into 
the kitchen, where the housekeeper was 
leisurely and comfortably taking her supper. 
I knew if I should request Mrs. Rhodes to 
give me acup of tea and a slice of toast she 
would ask so many questions that I should 
not get away in ten minutes. I helped my- 
self to a coffee cup of the beverage, piled 
some toast ona plate, and walked off with 
my viands. 

Talbot had evidently spoken the truth. 
The wanderer attacked the food as one eats 
who is half famished. 

We turned away and strolled in the yard, 
not saying anything. Half an hour later, 
when I returned, she was sitting upright, 
her bonnet pushed back, her whole attitude 
alert and watchful now, and defensive; for 
Mrs. Rhodes had scented her out and was 
questioning her with a force and severity 
that might well make the girl stand to her 
arms. As I came near I heard the woman 
ask : 

‘* How much do you earn a day?” 

“Sometimes as much as three dollars; 
sometimes twenty-five cents; sometimes 
nothing. It’s been poor times with me 
lately.” 

Mrs. Rhodes opened her mouth to put 
another comprehensive inquiry, when I 
said, rather crossly : 

‘* Let the girl alone; can’t you? Do you 
think you can have her autobiography in 
the first ten minutes?” 

‘*Bless my soul! Mr. Murray, what do 
you think?” said Mrs. Rhodes, turning to 
me, entirely absorbed in her subject. 
‘*The child dances, and plays that thing for 
a living! I'd as soon a child of mine would 
be: a heathen and ‘done with ‘it! I’ve just 
been asking her a*few questions.” 

‘“No doubt of it,” said I in a whisper. 

‘*But the land knows whether she tells 
the truth or not!” 

I confess that I usually felt rather help- 
less in Mrs. Rhodes’s hands. She *‘ did my 
work” for me. She was an excellent house- 
keeper; but she had such sharp eyes and 
nose, such a strident voice, was so entirely 
incapable of being snubbed, that she was, 
in truth, something for a sensible, peace- 
loving man to be afraid of. I longed now 
to ask her if she would not go and mind her 
own business; but I did not quite dare to 
do it, and I stood there, shuddering at the 
sound of her voice, trying not to hear it. 
As well try not to hear it thunder! 

I looked at the girl who, I thought, was 
greatly refreshed by the tea. As I have 
said, her face was now visible, and heavy 
locks of hair were fallen from their fasten- 
ing. She pushed them back with her 


grimy little bands, and. now—for the first, 
time apparently—looked at me. Her eyes | 


were large—too large for symmetry—and of 








emaciation, her small lips red as fire. 

To me there was something in her whole 
aspect like the pleading of a suffering ani- 
mal that has always met with hard knocks, 
but still cannot help deprecating them. 
Her eyes pierced my heart with their pa- 
thetic and strange beauty, though I did not 
then think whether they were beautiful or 
not. It was a distinct and strange sensa- 
tion to meet their look, unlike anything 
else that had ever happened to me, and I 
could not say whether it were pleasant or 
not. I found afterward that it was a haunt- 
ing glance, and that it had created a desire 
to meet it again. 

All the time Mrs. Rhodes’s voice was 
keeping up a continual clacking of ques- 
tion and guessirg and wonderment. 

‘IT must go now!” said the girl at last, 
and she rose, pulled her scoop on her head, 
and took up her tambourine. 

The last rays of the sun streamed across 
her as she stepped down upon the walk, 
which was bordered by tall rose bushes, 
some of them lete blooming and heavily 
fragrant. The little figure looked so for- 
lorn, and called so for pity, in its torn skirt 
and shawl, that my ieart was moved within 
me. I privately considered myself a very 
sensitive fellow indeed, but I do not recall 
that I was very apt to be moved to deeds. 
Sentiment goes for so much with so many. 

I put my hand in my pocket, and yet I 
somehow hesitated about offering her 
money. Before I had withdrawn my hand 
she had moved further down the walk, and 
was now leaning with one hand on a tree, 
while she bent over an odorous pink rose. 

‘The child is ill,” said Talbot’s voice 
close to my ear; and he had hardly spoken 
before she wavered, tried to catch at some- 
thing, and then pitched down, head fore- 
most, upon the ground. 

She had no more than fallen before I was 
by her side, had picked her up in my arms, 
and was bringing her back to the house. 

‘*] suppose there is a room where I can 
put her, Mrs. Rhodes,” I said, as I reached 
the step. 

That excellent woman stood, apparently 
immovable, in the doorway. 

‘Oh! Mr. Murray,” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing up her head. ‘‘I make no doubt she 
has the small-pox or some such thing! 
They always have it! There aint no room 
for her in here!” 

Though I had something of moral cow- 
ardice in my nature, I spoke out now. 

‘The house is mine!” I said. *‘Any one 
who is afraid of small-pox can leave. I 
shall take this child into the east chamber.” 

Mrs. Rhodes, perforce, retreated as I 
strode on. She fell back only to lead the 
way up-stairs, however. 

“Tm not a woman to run away from 
anything I think is my duty!” she said 
grimly, and motioned me to lay my bur- 
den on the bed. 

I looked down a moment on the moveless 

face before me. ‘‘ Poor little one! She 
must have had a very hardtime,” I thought. 
I turned to Mrs. Rhodes, and said: 
_ “I wish you would do all that is possible. 
I suppose, after all, she is a human being, 
like the rest of us, and entitled to a place 
in the world.” 

I went down the hack stairs and to the 
barn. Talbot was already there, and with 
thoughtful kindness had begun to harness 
the horse. : 

‘‘IT knew you would be going for the 
doctor,” he said. ‘The look of that face 
was not to be mistaken. I suppose she will 
have a fever, or something equally bad.” 

‘*Qan’t you prescribe for her?” I asked; 
for Talbot had studied medicine once, 
thinking he would choose that profession. 

“Not I!” shaking his head. “I would 
not take the responsibility. But I would 
suggest a warm bath as soon as she ‘comes 
to,’ as Mrs. Rhodes would say.” 

“Tell Mrs, Rhodes go, then,” I said, as 1 
sprang intothe buggy. | uate 

He sauntered toward the house, and I 
rode rapidly down to the “ Center,” for the 
doctor. 

We young men did most of the cooking 
and housekeeping for ourselves for the next 
week, while Mrs. Rhodes attended to the 
sick child: She suggested that the girl be 
sent to the poor-house; but I was sure she 
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would do her duty by her; and I knew, 
moreover, that she was famous in the town 
as a good nurse. 

The stranger was not ill so long nor s0 
severely as we had expected. She had been 
exhausted by the fatigue and hunger of the 
last week, during which she had been un- 
lucky. When she did earn money, I sup- 
pose, she was improvident with it. Who 
should teach the small vagrant better? A 
good bed, food, rest and care, made her, at 
the end of the week, begin rapidiy to re- 
cuperate. 

“Ta the meantime my two friends had 
gone, and I was entirely busy with the 
farm-work; but J often solaced myself, as 
of old, with my piano in the evenings, 
though I felt as if I had given up all par- 
ticular ambition in regard to music. 

Sometimes, however, the divine spirit 
breathed upon me, and I would play some- 
thing in a way that went far to translate, 
even tomy exacting soul, the thought or 
emotion that had ruled the composer. 


I had not seen the child I had sheltered. 
Mrs. Rhodes gave the best accouts of her 
condition, and I noticed that her tone had 
softened somewhat when she spoke of her. 
As for me, I hardly noticed, beyond the 
Jack of asperity in her tone, what she said. 
I was thinking many thoughts as I mowed 
meadow and swell, and I should have said, 
had any one asked me, that the interest 
which had been excited in me had been but 
flecting, superficial—not that it had been a 
germ awaiting fructifying influence. Great 
aspirations came to me. Would they ever 
come to anything worthy? I was still 
young enough to think so. 

It was now in the second week of the 
girl’s stay. 

‘*T dont know what on earth that child’s 
going to do,” said Mrs. Rhodes to me, one 
morning. ‘‘She’s about well now; and 
she’s a-going.” 

‘*Can’t she stay and help you until some- 
thing respectable can be found for her?” I 
asked, looking up from the pages of the 
book I wasreading. The girl had made an 
impression on me when she had come, but 
other things lad come hetween. I had 
not continued to think of her; and she 
never appeared about the house where I 
was. 

‘‘Keep her!” ejaculated Mrs. Rhodes. 
‘‘T'd as lief have a butterfly helping me. 
She means well enough, I guess; but she 
can’t do housework.” 


Some interruption came at that moment, 
and nothing more was said. At night, as 
the twilight began to deepen, and before 
the moonlight came, I sut down at the 
piano. Did St. Cecilia herself smile upon 
me then? I played at once with accuracy 
and with fervor. Oid dreams awakened. 
As the last notes were struck, I heard a 
sigh near me. I was reminded of that night 
when I had been at the piano and some- 
thing like this sigh had come to me from 
among the lilac leaves. 

A soft, peculiar voice said now: 

“The gentleman plays well. Oh! it is 
delicious!” 

Iturned quickly. In the dusk of the 
room, « few feet from me, I saw a figure 
which, though it was clad in one of Mrs. 
Rhodes’s unmistakable dresses, I could not 
fail to know. 

T1ose directly and handed her a chair. 
She sat down, and as she did so, the first 
Trays of the moon came in at the window 
and fell directly upon her face. I could not 
control a sensation of wonder and admira- 
tion. Was this girl the poor wretch whom 
Zip had brought round to the piazza? This 
the girl with the wonderful eyes and 
the softly-contoured face? She would 
never be beautiful; but she was to me, 
from that moment,- the incarnation of 
all that is attractive, mysterious and en- 
thralling in woman. I believe that I loved 
her from that evening; but I did not come 
to the knowledge of it then. Love had not 
been sumething with which I had played. 
When it came, it came in all its strength, 
with the bloom untouched. The moon’s 
rays on her face must have imparted some 
strange brilliance to her eyes, they looked 
80. large, and so full of a wonderful light. 
At first I did xot remember that she was 
moved by the music, and that its effect 
must also be visible in her face, 
an slender hands were clasped tightly 

ore her; she looked up at me as one un- 








conscious of any individuality, as one filled 
only with an all-absorbing emotion. 

‘* You love music?” she said, and I bent 
my head in assent. 

She sighed, and on the breath of that 
sigh she whispered to herself: 

“It is easy to know that! What happi- 
ness to be able to be devoted to it!” 

Where did the girl get her correct way 
of speaking—her gentle-toned voice? Iwas 
conscious of a faint sense of pique; for I 
seemed so impersonal to her. 

‘*What misery,” I said, smiling slightly, 
‘never to be able to reach one’s ideal!” 

She had been looking at me all the while; 
but now she saw me; she appeared to rec- 
ognize all at once that it was not for music 
that she had come to my house. 

She rose from her chair, a blush spread- 
ing over the transparent hue of her face and 
neck, her lips trembling from shyness. 

‘*T came in here to thank you,” she said, 
‘*for your kindness to me. I shall never 
forget it. Iam not so used to kindness as 
to be able to forget when it is shown me. I 
hope”— Here her foreign sounding voice 
broke and ceased. Tears gathered in her 
eyes, but did not fall. 

‘There is no need for thanks,” Isaid, my 
tone sounding cold to my own ears. Why 
did I not have the gift to say something 
gentle and reassuringto her now? I must 
stand like a post, when I longed to comfort 
her in some way. Shallow natures were 
more facile, I thought. 

‘‘T came to say I was going, that I could 
not repay you, but that I could be grate- 
ful.” 

She moved toward the door, « mingling 
of child and woman in her port. 

I hastened forward. I caught her hands 
and exclaimed : 

**You cannot go now, to-night! I will 
not allow it. Wait until to-morrow. Some- 
thing may be thought of before then. You 
must not go back to such a life.” 

The touch of the small hands appeared 
to loosen my tongue. What aid that touch 
resemble? There had been nothing in my 
life to which I could liken it. A new pulse 
was started into being in me; a pulse that 
was never henceforth utterly to slumber, 
and that was to change the world to me. 

What more I said I do not remember. 
Perhaps I asked it as a favor that she did 
not go for a day or two. I know that, ina 
few moments, she left the room, having 
promised to remain a short time longer. 

Having now seen her again, I understood 
why Mrs. Rhodes had so scouted the idea 
that this girl could help with the house- 
work. 

When the twilight had well gone, instead 
of going up-stairs to my room, I threw my- 
self on the lounge in the wide, cool parlor, 
thinking of this girl, who had said she 
was called Purcell—whether as Christian 
name or surname I did not know. Thus 
thinking, I fell soundly asleep. ' 


Did my dream take on a confusing sense 
of reality? Surely I was dreamicg! It was 
this I asked myself as I sat up suddenly, 
passing my hands across my eyes, as if 
thus I might hear better. It was deeply 
dusk now; for the moon had left this side 
of the house. About me were the murmur- 
ous sounds of a country Summer night. 
The air was weighted by the heavy, damp 
perfumes; and, most subtle and penetrat- 
ing of all, the fragrance of a cape jasmine 
that was in bloom on the piazza came to 
‘me with an inebriating power. 

For the moment, confused as one will be 
on awakening, [ thought it was, in some 
way, this fragrant jasmine that had pro- 
duced the notes of music that came from 
somewhere near. From where? The mu- 
sic was wild and crude, but full of an 
astonishing power—the power of a genius 
that can assert itself even through the dens- 
ity of utter ignorance of training. A vio- 
lin! I remembered that my father had 
amused himself with a violin, and that I 
had seen the instrument in the attic not 
long ago. I did not know that, day after 
day, when I was out of the house, this vio- 
lin had been used, but never brought from 
the place where it had been found, 

From the warmth of the night the house 
was open from top to bottom. In the next 
moment I had reached the landing of the 
attic stairs, going cautiously, conscious of 
asense of awe; for I had not the slightest 





conception of the cause of these strains. I 


remember that I even had a fleeting won- 

der if this were one of the ‘‘ spiritual mani- 

festations,” and if some phantom band were 

playing the strings. 

A faint ray of light streamed from the 

open door. I lookedin. At the far end of 

the unpartitioned attic, sitting on a trunk 

under the eaves, was my guest, the little 

tramp whom Zip had caught. 

How can I tell of the picture in that dim 
and sultry garret? The girl’s hair had fallen 
over her shoulders; she held the violin 
down across her lap instead of against her 
shoulder; and she was playing as one rapt, 
as a sibyl might have done, wildly, igno- 
rantly, but with a sort of ecstasy of music 
in spite of all. ‘ 

A small lamp was on the floor near her, 
and its rays were on her face; her eyes 
shone with an indescribable luster, her lips 
were parted, and red as the fragrant rose 
is red. 

My beart gave a suffocating bound, and 
afurious longing came upon me to gain her 
side, to snatch her in my arms, to kiss her 
passivnately, to claim her as mine hence- 
forward. 

In that moment, musically impressionable 
as I was, this discovery of what I believed 
to be her genius was forgotten. I saw only 
the strangely attractive girl who had awak- 
ened unkaiown possibilities in me. 

I stepped up from the stairway. One 
dominating thougit had come to me. I[ 
could not now speak to her of love, but I 
swore to myself that she must not go out 
of my care. I walked toward her, my 
whole frame tingling, my blood hot like 
fire in my veins. 

She heard my step now and started vio- 
lently, the violin slipping from her- tap to 
the floor with a hollow sound. She put out 
one hand deprecatingly, while she ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Oh! sir, forgive me! I found this vio- 
lin. Ididnot think I should disturb any 
one. I thought you had gone out. Is it 
late? Indeed, I longed so to try this again. 
Once before in my life I had a chance for 
a few days to play a violin, but I was 
punished; I was told it was not a thing for 
a girl to touch; I"— 

At this stage inthe hurried flow of words 
the girl met my gaze fully. Were my eyes 
full of that fire that was in my heart? 
What did my glance tell her? 


She faltered suddenly, and fora breath 
of time her eyes remained fixed on mine; 
then they were lowered and a wave of 
color rose over her cheeks and brow. In 
that moment she did not look like a child 
to me; in that moment I realized that she 
must be as old as seventeen. 

I iustantly put a great repression upon 
myself; outwardly I became calm and 
merely kind. 

* Youtalk as if I were going to scold 
you,” I said, with a smile. 

I stooped and picked up the violin, and 
then asked her to come down-stairs. I 
made her play, and I was more and more 
surprised. 

‘*You have what I lack!” I exclaimed. 
‘* You have genius, and you shall be edu- 
cated.” 

She looked up at me as one might look at 
a god who had promised what had been 
longed for all one’s life. I had. said the 
words in the hight of excitement; but I 
meant to keep to them. 

When I bade the girl good night I could 

not goto my own room. I went out and 
walked back and forth in the yard, beneath 
the placid shining of the moon and stars. 
But nothing was placid within my soul. I 
was stirred to the very depths. All that 
devotion to music, which was so strong a 
part of me, was roused, and by the same 
being who had first awakened me to a 
knowledge of what a passionate love might 
be. Yes, I was not mistaken in the possi- 
bility of such powers as hers. She should 
be taught. I could raise money enough in 
some way. She should go to New York 
within the week. She should be u pupil of 
Signor ——, until she needed higher train- 
ing. If my funds gave out, I must earn 
money; she must not lack that which was 
essential to her musical development. 
I walked several miles in the yard before 
1 went to bed that night, and she—there 
was a light in her room—she was, prob- 
ably, as far from sleep as I was. 





I hurried matters, and I accemplished my 


intention. Before the end of the week we. 

set out for New York, and the next day 

Signor —— heard her. )Isaw the enthusi- 

asm kindle in his eyes; but he preserved a 

calmness of manner. Yes, the young lady 

was undoubtedly a pupil of promise. It 

would afford him pleasure, ete. 

T left Purcell in the family of a relative 

of mine, I contemplated, with actual dread, 

the return home, the putting miles between 

me and this girl, whose eyes had set my 
soul on fire. One resolution was still strong 
within me—that I would not betray any 
emotion again. When she was older, when 

I shoud not be tuking any unfair advan- 
tage,when— But I dared not allow myself 
to think.: I hed constituted myself her guar- 
dian. I would watch over her. I would 
know every movement of hers; but she 
should never be aware that I had such 
knowledge; she should be free as air. 

I took leave of her with cold restraint. 
There was a pathetic and wondering look 
in her eyes as she gave her hand at parting. 
Would she ever know how hard to bear 
was that moment to me? 

The girl was a mystery and a puzzle, 
aside from the intense interest she had 
awakened. Whe was she? Through what 
miserable scenes had she lived? What had 
been in that unknown child-life? Why did 
she have that refinement of voice and man- 
ner? 

Scarcely was I out of New York before I 
began to plan how soon I could leave the 
farm, in the Fall, so that I might spend the 
Winter in that city. Heroically 1 kept to 
the resolution to stay until the crops were 
in, Two days after that time found me 
walking up Broadway, a secret glow in my 
heart that made me wonder that life was 
sucha grand thing after all. Stopping, at 
last, at the modest boarding-house I had 
selected up-town, 1 was just drawing out 
my latch key, when a familiar voice called 
to me, and, turning, I saw Talbot hurrying 
up. We grasped each other’s hands hard, 
and after the first salutations were over, he 
asked, looking at me closely : 

‘*Murray, what's the matter? 
thing happened ?” 

**No. What do you mean?” responding 
to his glance with something of bravado. 

‘There seems to be some new writing on 
your face, something indescribable,” an- 
swered Talbot, and then, dropping that 
subject, asked: ‘‘ Have you any commands 
for Germany? I’m off for Heidelberg to- 
morrow in the ‘ Oceanic,’” 

We dined together that night, and I told 
him in a matter-of-fact way what I had 
done in regard to Purcell. He was not 
very much interested, being full of his own 
plans, and | was rather piqued, and asked 
him to callon Purcell that evening with 
me and hear her play, so that he might 
judg2,if I were not a bene‘actor to the 
world in trying to bring that genius for- 
ward. 

I saw him look wonderingly at the small, 
graceful figure in its black dress. A couple 
of months of civilized life had made a great 
change in Purcell. I suppose she was not 
beautiful, but she had a face of ‘fire and 
dew,” so exquisitely sensitive was it. 

She blushed softly as she met us, and she 
played when we requested it; but, to my 
astonishment, she seemed to wield her bow 
without any spirit; she was not free and 
unembarrassed. Of course she was only 
now beginning to master some of the first 
technicalities of her art. I only wished Tal- 
bot to have some idea of her nascent power. “ 
He was sufficiently enthusiastic about her 
gifts when we left; but he did not dwell on 
the topic. I did not see him the next day, 
and then I read his name in the list of the 
‘* Oceanic’s” passengers. 

The Winter went by all too swiftly. 
Once a week 1 allowed myself to call on 
Purcell. I found she had that indispensa- 
ble requisite of real genius—a liking for 
work, and she labored so persistently that, 
though tolerably well, she was pale and 
thin when it came Spring. 

No human being will ever know the re- 
pression I exercised during that Winter. 
It appeared to me unfair that I should re- 
veal my love to her now. She owed me 
gratitude, she thought, and I shrank from’ 
the chance of her being influenced by that 
feeling when I should confess my love: I 
‘wanted her heart, the whole wealth and 


Has any- 





fervor of it, and I trembled with hope, as I 
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thought that the time might come when she 
would give me the full glory and warmth 
of her eyes. What that look might be I 
had a thousand times pictured. When she 
saw independence before her, then I would 
tell her; then it must be her heart alone 
that would decide; for mere money she 
would then have a prospect of repaying. 

I dared not see her much. My resolu- 
tion was strong when I was away from her, 
but it wavered in her presence. It was a 
strain too great upon me. 

In the Spring months it was decided that 
she ought to go across the water. Signor 
——— spoke in high praise of one master 
in Leipzig, who alone should instruct Pur- 
cell henceforward. I mortgaged part of 
my farm, and I took her to Leipzig, return- 
ing myself as soon as she was settled in her 
new home. 

For two years I did not see her; but we 
corresponded constantly. Her letters never 
failed, and she spuke minutely and with 
growing enthusiasm of her art. Occasion- 
ally she mentioned a violin she had discov- 
ered in a shop in the old city; she had been 
permitted to play on it a few times-—a real 
Joseph del Ges. ‘‘ It was divine,” she said, 
‘*to hold that in her arms, to evoke from 
it that strange and penetrating human 
sound which was a characteristic of that old 
Guarneri maker.” 

More ignorant on the subject, I yet im- 
bibed her enthusiasm. At last she told, 
with irrepressible triumph, that her master 
had allowed her to play in public, and that 
she had received money for that beloved 
work. Sometime she would earn much; 
but she would never cease studying. Per- 
haps she could repay the money her noble 
friend had lavished upon her; so she 
wrote. 

On receipt of this letter I was stung by 
an indescribable feeling. I would have 
been sorry if she had not thought of repay- 
ing; but it hurt me to think of it. 

A month later I was in Leipzig. I hada 
fancy which I was resolved to gratify, and 
I had found means to procure the money 
to enable me to do so. I went to the shop 
for musical instruments which Purcell had 
mentioned. With an air of knowledge I 
called for the violin that the young lady, 
Purcell, had used. 

The instrument had a curious look to 
me—the breadth of waist, the shallow bow- 
ing curves, the monogram, I. H. 8. on the 
yellow old label. I would buy it, I said. 
Ah! how many acres of my old farm were 
in the two thousand dollars I paid! But 
the money was nothing. That I could earn 
again. My whole being was in the thought 
of the meeting 80 soon to be. 


Irose when the door of the dark, low- 
browed room was opened. There should 
be no more restraint upon me. Had I ever 
loved her half as much as now! Turbu- 
lent emotion rioted in my heart and trem- 
bled on my lips. I looked at her with the 
terrible thirst and longing which had so 
long been repressed finding expression 
now. Her yellowish-gray eyes were filled 
with deep light, and her face, from the 
moment she looked at me, became as white 
asthe lace at her throat, She came toward 
me; a wavering mist came to my sight, 
and yet I saw distinctly her face, 1 knew 
the seductive grace of her slender figure. 
I was intoxicated with this presence for 
which I had longed with all the intensity 
of a dominent and eve-growing passion. 

I took her hands; I spoke some words, I 
know not what; then I exclaimed: 

* “Thank Heaven that, at last, I am with 
youl” 

I drew her to me, and, for the first time, 
I bent and kissed her mouth. It was as 
cold as ice and as unresponsive. I could 
not help shuddering. 

‘*Oh!” I said, fervently: ‘ Is it possible 
that you do not know that I love you—in. 
tensely, supremely; that I have fought 
down all manifestation of my love until— 
until now” — 

I faltered here, appalled by the look of 
horror—it certainly was horror—that came 
over her face. 

She drew back from my arms. She 
shrank further and further away from me, 
all the time looking at me in a manner that 
nearly drove me mad. There was regret 
unspeakable in that look. 

** You love me?” she whispered, at last. 

** Love you!” Leried, fiercely. ‘‘I love 


ou with every particle of me! Have pity 
on me, and say my love is not in vain!” 

Now that the iron bands of self-command 
were broken I was more uncontrolled than 
if I had not imposed them on myself. The 
emotion that is always revealing itself will 
not eat so deeply. 

“It is in vain!” she said, hollowly. 

I stared at her, breathless and speechless. 

‘*IT never dreamed you loved me,” she 
went on, in a voice full of pain. ‘Once, 
in the garret in Warnham, long ago”— 
here a slight color tinged her paleness— 
‘¢T did not know; but afterward I knew 
it was your love for music that had affected 
you then. You were always kind to me; 
always good. Oh! what have I done that 
this misfortune should come to me?” 

Her hands were pressed heavily on her 
heart. 

‘*Misfortune to you?” I said in the bit- 
terness of suffering. ‘Surely my love will 
not harm you!” 

‘*Yes, to me!” she responded, wildly. 
‘*Do you think I can be the cause of un- 
happiness to you, and not suffer myself?” 

I did not reply. What was there for me 
to say? I stood looking at her, a terrible 
joy in my heart even then, that I could see 
her once more. 

‘* You did not get his letter?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

‘* His letter?” I repeated. 
ter?” 

‘*Mr. Talbot's.” 

I cannot describe the tone in which she 
spoke that name. I hear it now, und see the 
tender, sweet light dawn and then quickly 
die in her eyes. 

** You love Mr. Talbot?” I asked, coldly 
enunciating each syllable. 

** Yes.” 

The answer was scarcely audible. 

‘* He has written to you, telling you. He 
did not guess that you, any more than I 
did—that you”— 

“That I loved you?” I said, as she 
stopped confusedly. 

I thought I was quite calm now, and 
could bear anything. . 

‘* Yes,” she said. ‘‘ He will be unhappy. 
He loves you, Mr. Murray.” 

I was silent until 1 could say: 

** And I know there is not a better fellow 
in the world than—than the man whom you 
love. He had a perfect right to win your 
love if he could. That love could not have 
been for me.” 

I stopped and turned to the box which I 
had placed on the table. I was guing to 
speak, but I had to wait until I could over- 
come, ina degree, the choking sensation 
which bound my throat. I said hoarsely : 

** IT will call this a wedding present, Pur- 
cell,” touching the box. ‘I had hoped it 
would have been to my betrothed instead 
of to the betrothed of Talbot; but, Purcell, 
you will take this violin of Joseph del 
Gesti? Itis the one you liked.” 


A tremor shook the girl's frame; tears 
filled her eyes. She came swiftly toward 
me and seized my bands. Before I could 
help it, I felt her trembling lips, her tears 
on my fingers. 

** Is all this such pain to you, dear friend?” 
she cried, ina broken voice. ‘‘ Your eyes 
kill me! I will renounce all!” 

I could not bear another minute of this 
interview. 

‘Be silent!” I said. ‘Do you think I 
am going to break your ‘heart? You love 
him. That is enough. You have not 
been to blame.” 

I raised her face, I looked once in her 
eyes, and then I left the room and walked 
blindly away. 

SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 
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THE NEW BABY. 








BY LUOY ELIOT. 





“A BROTHER new 
I've brought to you,” 
Said the nurse to little Kitty. 
“Now do look here 
And tell me, dear, 
Is not the wee thing pretty?” 


With wondering eyes 
And some surprise 





Widout his face, real pitty.” 
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SUNRISE TOMMY’S “MIGHT TRY.” 
A STORY OF MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


He did not call himself that—Sunrise 
Tommy. He wrote his name Thomas Gad- 
brook, Jr. 

His folks didn’t call him Sunrise Tommy. 
Aunt Sabrina didn’t call him that. Aunt 
Sabrina, she lived at the foot of a big chim- 
ney, forever smoking—not Aunt Sabrina, 
but the chimney—like a Dutchman’s ever- 
lasting pipe. Aunt Sabrina, however, sug- 
gested that name when she said: ‘‘ That 
Tommy, if I want an errand and I say, 
‘Tommy, please do so and so,’ says right 
off, pleasantly, ‘Oh! yes; I will,’ and he 
starts off cheerfully. That’s what I like. 
He doesn’t stand and grunt, and twist his 
nose, and screw his mouth, and sort of 
groan ‘ Wall, I s’poseI must.’ Tommy docs 
itcheerfully. That’s what I like. Oh! he’s 
a lump of sunrise, that Tommy!” 

So I think of him as Sunrise Tommy. 
And whom should Aunt Sabrina mean 
by the grunt and the twist and the screw 
and the groan, but Joe Gavin? He always 
acted that way when his teacher asked him 
to do anything. 

Even his mother said: ‘‘I almost hate to 
ask him to do anything. I’d rather do 
a thing myself; and she had her hands full 
doing Joe Pickle’s work. (That’s a good 
name for him—Joe Pickle. ) 

It was two days before Memorial Day. 
‘I wish, scholars,” said Miss Gray, the 
teacher, ‘‘we might do something for Me- 
morial Day. The committee on the cele- 
bration have made an appeal to the peo- 
ple, saying they have little money to do 
with, and they want everybody to give 
flowers for the soldiers’ graves. I wonder 
if we couldn’t do something, perhaps, in 
some way, to get up a wreath and send it 
from our school?” 

That was just like Miss Gray, always 
willing to hold out a hand to help some- 
body; and God puts something into such 
hands, that they may reach it out to others. 
But what would the scholars say in response 
to this appeal? \ 

‘* Flowers are scarce,” grunted Joe Pickle. 
It was just like Joe, one of his best and 
worst style of grunts. 

‘*We might try, Miss Gray!” spoke up 
Sunrise Tommy. And that was just lice 
Tommy. 

Various replies were made by the schol- 

ars; but Tommy’s ‘‘ might try” settled the 
matter; and the school resolved to help Miss 
Gray. 
‘* What I propose is, that every boy, every 
girl, try to get one flower at least; and if 
each will secure one flower, I think that 
will secure the wreath. I will agree to 
furnish the smilax; and that will make a 
pretty green for our wreath.” 

The teacher dismissed her flock, shut up 
the little education-box over which she 
reigned, and left it to the winds that chased 
one another around the building through 
the night as if they were school-boys out 
at a continual recess. 

‘**Booh!” groaned Joe Pickle, as he lazily 
shuffled home through the woods. ‘I don’t 
know where to go for flowers!” And he 
didn’t go. But why didn’t he make a hunt 
—just one? He passed within fifty feet of a 
spot where the late Spring, like a milliner 
chary of certain pet flowers, and hiding 
them in her shop-drawers, still kept pure 
and fair several stalks of the blossoms of 
the blood-root. Then, close at hand, was 
there not a bed of Viola blanda (and that is 
the so-called ‘“‘sweet white violet”)? It 
looked pure as if a snow-drift had melted 
there, at the touch of Spring’s fairy wand, 
into these pretty petals. But Joe Pickle 
did not believe in Sunrise Tommy’s ‘‘ might 
try,” and went home without a flower. 

And Tommy. What did he attempt? His 
walk home was longer than usual, as he 
wished to do an errand for his mother; aud 
it took him out of the usual course, which 
was down the “‘ back road” and then past 
the ‘ Corners” and past ‘‘Squire Turner’s 
place” to his own home. While executing 
this errand, he suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! 
see those flowers in that window! Wouldn’t 
I have them in that wreath, if I could!” 
He stood awhile, kicking up the dirt with 
the toe of his boot. 
“* Miss Perkins lives in that house where 








she sticks real close and don’t go out, and 
don’t want to see folks. She won’t let me 
have those flowers. But there! I might 
try.” 

Tommy ntoved cautlonsly up to the 
green door of Mrs. Tabitha Perk‘ns, as if 
he were about to attack a dragon. 

Poor Tabitha, with her sad face and 
great hollow eyes of black! She did 
‘*stick real close” to her house, and did not 
‘* want to see folks.” Her son &imon had 
been killed in the War, and it seemed ag if 
all this widowed, childless mother’s interest 
in this world, in neighbors or townsfolk or 
church, had been killed. People might be 
poor, or sick, or dead, and Tabitha Perkins 
staid at home, absorbed in her great sor- 
row. Of course it was hurting her. But 
she kept on in her isolated way, deaf to the 
outside world. But hark! There was a 
knock at her door, and it aroused her. 
‘*Pooh!” said she, looking out of the 
window. ‘‘Iv’s only aboy! I can’t go,” 
But Tommy did not stop knocking. 

_ ‘*She’s deaf, and don’t hear me. Guess 
Pil give it up. No; I might try the front 
door. That may be nearer her room, and 
she can hear me.” 

Rap, rap, rap! went the brass knockers 
on the front door. 

‘*Pooh!” said Tabitha Perkins. ‘It’s 
that boy ag’in. I have a great mind to go. 
He must be wantin’ suthin’ real bad. No; 
I won’t go!” 

‘I wish I knew,” thought Tommy, 
‘where her hearing ear was; on which 
side of the house. I might try that other 
door in the end of the house.” 


This end door was painted black, and a 
bell-knob was attached to its frame. Tommy 
pulled it energetically, as if its wire went 
straight to Tabitha’s ear. She looked out 
and saw Tommy’s brown cap and curly 
sandy hair. 

‘* Bless me, if that aint that boy ag’in! 
Guess I'll go.” 

To Tommy’s astonishment he went 
away from the house carrying a big stalk 
of white petunia blossoms. If he had 
turned and looked back he would have 
seen a pair of black eyes, hollowed by grief, 
looking over the white’ curtain that 
screened the lower half of a front window. 
‘*He said,” murmured Tabitha, ‘‘ he 
wanted ’em fora soldier's grave. 1 wonder 
what soldier it will be! If he didn’t—look 
—look like my Simon when he wasa boy. 
Sort of cheerful, like his father.” 

** Then, to her own amazement, she said: 

‘‘l’ve a great mind to go to the cemetery 
and see what grave that ’ere petuny goes 
on.” 
It was a lovely wreath, made from the 
children’s ‘ try-flowers,” and the result 
surprised everybody. How it brightened 
with hope the lonely grave where it was 
placed Memorial Day. 

‘*T wonder whose grave it is,” said 
Tommy, reading the name on the white 
gravestone. ‘‘ Simon Perkins. Why!” 

‘* Yes,” said a sobbing voice behind Tom- 
my, who felt the pressure of a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘It’s my—my Simon!” 

‘“‘Did I ever!” remarked the sexton, 
Jotham Stevens, to a neighbor. “If the 
Widder Perkins isn’t out here to-day! 
Can’t you see her—that ’ere leetle figger in 
black, behind that boy? That’s her. Why, 
I thought she’s good as dead and buried. 
I’ve seen her a-comin’ here all alone some- 
times at night, a-stealing along sort of soft 
and sly, wantin’ nobody to see her; and 
here she is in broad daylight! I wonder 
what’s up now!” 

Others wondered what the reason for 
this mystery might be. Aunt Sabrina let a 
beam of light on it in her talk with a neigh- 
bor a week later. 

** Isn’t it queer?” she exclaimed. 

‘* What?” asked the neighbor. 

‘About Miss Tabithy Perkins? She 
told the minister, and the minister told 
Jotham Stevens, and Jotham Stevens told 
me that she meant to turn over a new leaf; 
that she felt it was a sin to live all wrapped 
up to herself, and that she can please 
Simon and respect his mem’ry more by 
doin’ some of the good he’d like to have 
her do; and what started her was our Tom- 

my’s a-going there and sort of ‘rousin’ her 
up. Isn’t it queer?” 

I don’t think it’s queer when “ might 
try” boys and girls like Sunrise Tommy 
start out. 





the white flowers are in the window; and 
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‘‘And it beats all!” continued Aunt 
Sabrina. ‘She says she wants to eddicate 
our Tommy. Isn’t it strange?’ 

Strange, but fitting; for such boys are 
worth educating. 

WATERTOWN, Mass, 
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BOTTLE, CORK AND LIQUID. 
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Top of cork, a female animal; right, equal; 
dottom, at a distance ; left, a strong cart. 

Upper word of bottle, reachesa place; right 
hand of neck (eight letters), suburbs ; left, luster ; 
ring around neck, to reckon. 

From neck to body of the bottle (three letters) 
on right side, a drunkard ; on left, a female an- 
imal. 

Right side of bottle (fifteen letters), raga- 
muffins ; left side, setting free. 

Across the bottom of bottle, free from infec- 
tion; top of liquid, to make slightly sour. 


SINGLE ACROBSTIC, 


o#o 
oe#O 
o#o 
o#o 
o#0 

The center word, to deduce as a consequence. 

Across, 1, part of a fish; 2, a number; 3, fre- 
quently ; 4, a number ; 5, mineral. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
*oo* 
*00# 
*00*% 
*#ooa. 
*#oo* 

The initials and finals, a fabled youth of pep- 
per propensities. 

Across, 1, parade; 2, a man’s name, not 
often spelled as in old times; 3, to ensnare; 
4, a lake of the United States ; 5, to raise up. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
of O* 
on of 
*O* 
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The initials and finals are of one who is not 
always overworked, as some; the middle word 
is to suspend. 

Cross Words: 1, different; 2, business; 3, 
modified sounds; 4, a diseased condition of 
grain; 5, ascends. 


QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 
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First descending word, a famous French art- 
ist; 2, the native of an Eastern country ; 3, a 
companion ; 4, a seheme. 

Across, 1, moist; 2, spoken; 38, usually 
added to a Latin syllable, te estimate value ; 
4, & man’s name. 


HOUR-GLAKS, 
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Principally good things to eat. The center 
word the substantial dish of mid-winter. 

Oross Words: 1, sweet, and not rich; 2, old 
fashioned, but when made of good fruit and 


crust they are very tempting to adults as well ag | 





children ; 8, burnt sugar; 4, round cakes, not 
rich, and sometimes with a suspicion of fruit; 
5, is what you did with all these; 6, is a bever- 
age (as to sound); 7, is what you drink from; 
8, a kind of sauce for meats; 9, very sour; 
10, very indigestible, but we must have them at 
Thanksgiving time; 11, cakes made of food pre- 
pared from maize. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 22p. 
INCREASING WORDS. 
L 
L 0 
Lot 
Loto 
Lotos 


SQUARE WORD. 
June 
Ural 
Nail 
Ella 


“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS.” 
Ir has come to this with all who are using the 
new Lear on, Mg ae me now being so widcly 
dispensed by Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., ae in Chronic 

















Diseases. This is not a treatment. It 
does not introduce an enemy into the system, 
but a kind and gracious healer. It does not 
assault or depress Nature, as is always the case 
when crude drugs are taken, but comes to her 
assistance and restores her weakened vital 
forces. All of its effects are gentle, pervading, 
and vitalizing. If you are suffering from any 
disease which your physician has failed to cure, 
send to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their pamphlet, 
and learn all about this wonderful treatment. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


a perc ei ALL ELSE FAILS, Be 
Use in time. OTE OR bya druggists. 3 
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J. G, & J. F. LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 
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ETA KODEL PRESS. 


Price, complete with Type, &c., 
| Ae Soar <q mrersihing 
culars, 
for Business, “Schools, Churche ae 
It is very durable and ce and so 
simple that any boy can work it and 
earn hu we hee’ A of dollars a year. 
12.000 sold. Send 2 a stamp for 
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The most delicious 
Hand the most popu- 
lar mayonaise for 
Hall kinds of salads, 
ir aw tomatoes, cab- 





B Burt’ 3 Shoes. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 81., BRooxiyyN, N.Y. 
for their justrated 
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THE CELEBRATED GBYTYSBURG CHAIR. 





HOUSE FURNISHING, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 


PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIMs, 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GARRIAGES. 


We are now showing in our Warerooms a large and 
varied stock of FINE CARRIAGES, in NEW 
DESIGNS. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for 
SPRING and SUMMER use, and include 
BROUGHAM ROCKAWAYS, LIGHT 
FAMILY ROCKAWAYS, VICTORIAS, VIC- 
TORIA CABRIOLETS, FRENCH PHAE- 
TONS, LADIES’ PHAETONS, PARK WAG- 
ONS, BEACH WAGONS, SIDE-BAR BUG. 
GIES, and TWO-W HEELED CARTS, And we 
respectfully invite attention to the same. 


KIMBALL BRO® 
W082 SUDBURY $1 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1888 and 1840 BROADWAY. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON. ” Stoves, Grates and Brass 
_Please send for Catalogue. al " 
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Fxrm sud Garhen, 


{Phe Agricultural Editor wili be giad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epeciaily tntereated | 


SELECTION OF SEEDS FOR THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN. 


BY MES. M. D. WELLOOME,. 








Tux Spring catalogues, like the leaves of 
Autumn, bave been scattered broadcast with 
their bewildering attractions, Those inexpe- 
rienced in floriculture are utterly at a loss what 
to ehoose from the locg list before them, and 
witha sigh exclaim ; ‘Oh! that I bad some one 
to guide me!” To such I’ proffer my services 
by way of advice and instruction. Of course 
you are at liberty to receive it or reject it, as you 
please, 

As you look over the catalogue, you want this 
Oh ! so much—and the other you think you must 
have. You make a memorandum of those se- 
lected, and then, to your dismay, find there are 
more than you can afford to buy, or more than 
your small bed can contain; and now you are 
perplexed to know which of the named seeds 
had best be rejected, Now allow me to suggest 
that, if you have a somewhat limited amount of 
flower money, and a somewhat limited flower 
garden, you had better confine yourself to a few 
varietics, and those to be chosen witn reference 
to free and protracted blooming. First, then, I 
would place on your list Drummondii phlox, for 
several reasons. They are very easily grown, 
are not fastidious about soil, though a mellow, 
rich soil ia best. They begin to bloom when very 
small plants amd in early Summer, and they 
keep on blooming even till quite bard frosts. 
They afford » great variety of color. There is 
not a shade, unless it be black, unrepresented 
in phlox—all coiors without an eye, all colors 
with a white eye, Then there are lovely stripes. 
Some of the varieties are called grandiflora, 
because of their being larger flowered. You can 
buy a packet of the common sort, mixed colors, 
for five cents; but the finer varieties are ten 
cents per packet, whether mixed colors or each 
one separate, There is one florist who sends 
out collection packets of the most commonly 
grown seeds, and his collection packet 
of Drummondii philox contains 25 seeds 
of 16 varieties; price 25 cents. Ihave had my 
phiex for two or three Summers from these 
packets, and they were very beautiful; but few 
were of the large flowered. 

Pansies one must have ; for what would a gar- 
den be without their bight faces? 

My most satisfactory bed of pansies bas been 
from a collection packet which contains, of extra 
German seed, 23 varicties, trom King of the 
Blacks to Snow Queen. ‘The Bronzes, Havana 
Browns, new pansy, Earl of Beaconsficld, and 
those loveliest of the lovely, Atropurpurea alba 
marginata, are embraced in this packet—20 seeds 
of each—making 450 in all, At 25 cents this is 
very cheap ; and there dre seeds enough to divide 
and subdivide. One can, however, if nt par- 
ticular about the newer sorte, buy a packet of 
mixed seed for 10 cents, or they can buy in sepa- 
rate colors, or of the new varieties, at the same 
price. While on this point I might as well tell 
you about the sowing of the seed. If you want 
plants for early blooming, sow the seed in 
a box—cigar boxes are admirable—or in a 
tin cap, which is very convenient to set op 
the window-sill. Put in coarse sand, then fine, 
mellow soil, in which mix a little silver sand; 
sift the earth if 1umpy ; dampen it, sow the seed 
quite thickly, cover hghtly aad press down 
smoothly. Weta thin bit of flannel, or a piece 
of coarse brown puper, and lay over the top. 
Wet thia as often as it dries. When the seed be- 
gins to show the leaf, remove the covering; ex- 
pose to light but not at first to strony sunshine; 
gradually inure them to this, Don’t keep the 
wee things too wet; damp is the right condition. 
When two leaves are developed, have another box 
prepared in the same way, and very carefully prick 
out a part of the seedliugs, so that they may have 
more room to grow. These should be kept 
somewhat shady for afew days. It may be need- 
ful to thin out again before time for bedding out. 
In transplanting to the border, choose a cloudy 
day for it, and have the bed in a position where 
it will be shaded during mid-day, if possible. 
A partially sheltered situation is the best for 
pansies; and a rich, moist, mellow soil suits 
them the best; while portulaccas, on the con- 
trary, fairly rollick in the dryest and most sun- 
ny spot in the garden. They are at their best 
in a drought. Pansies for Autumn blooming 
need not be sown before May. As they have a 
proclivity to bloom when very wee plants, every 
bud must be picked off. Then they will grow 
stocky and strong; and by the latter part of 
August you may let them bloom; but the more 
freely you gather the flowers, the larger and 
more abundantly they will grow. Protected, 
after Winter sets in, with a light covering of 
evergreen boughs or leaves, where the cold is 
severe, they will be budded when their wraps 
are removed in the Spring. Indeed, I found 
one blossom nearly opened last Spring, though 
the bonghs were so frozen to the ground as to 





be difficult to remove. How wonderful that 
they can grow when frosts and snow_are all 
around:them. May and June are the months 
when pangies are at their very best. 

Now we will turn to the next selection. What 
shall it be? Verbenas? They are indeed very 
desirable, Like the phlox, these are abundant 
and protracted bloomers ; here, too, every color 
is represented. One wants a scarlet, a white, a 
purple and a pink ; and they can have them with 
eyes, or one pure color. The stripes are very 
pretty. Itis better to pin the plants down, so 
that they will trail and send down roots now and 
then, As the seed is slow to germinate, it must 
be sown in March, to secure flowers in July. 
When one can obtain seedlings of the florist, it 
is better to buy a few nice plants at the season 
of bedding out, than to bother with seed ; but, 
if one ean only obtain the puoy one-stalk affairs 
grown from cuttings, better raise qne’s own 
plants, What next? Asters we weed for An- 
gust and September flowers. They can hardly 
be dispensed with. Here, again, we obtain a 
great and pleasing variety. As we cannot find 
room for all of them, we must choose the best 
we can. There are the large peony-flowered and 
the small chrysanthemum ; there are the crown, 
of divers colors, with their white centers; very 
handsome these are; there are the German 
quilled, and the imbricated pompon, the pyr- 
amidal, and the dwarf, the half-dwarf and 
the Liliputian, Which will you have? Oh! one 
wants them all, and what to choose I wot not. 
If we select the tall, we can have the dwarf nest- 
ling in front of them, and that will be a good 
arrangement. Shakespeare, a very dwarf pom- 
pon, is a good sort, Of the large, there is not 
much choice between Traffant’s perfection, 
Giant Emperor, New Victoria and the New 
Washington. All of these can be obtained in 
mixed colors. These should be started early, in 
the house. Candytuft, the pure white, fragrant 
kine, I would not be without, surely. It is so 
admirable to set off bouquets. The White 
Rocket is the handsomest. Tom Thumb, a 
bushy dwarf, is admirable to border a bed. If 
one have room for all colors, 80 much the better 
—the deep purple, the dark crimson, the lilac and 
the rose. Grow it abundantly, among the 
shrubs and the rose-bushes. The Autumn-sown 
makes the earliest and finest bloomers. Sow at 
intervals, and have it all the season. Once es- 
tablished, it springs up spontaneously. I have 
placed candytuft before petunias. Were I 
to choose between the two, my preference would 
be for the former, in white; for, however at- 
tractive the latter, they are of no value for cut 
flowers, Yet we always have the petunias ; they 
spring up every Spring by thousands, and have 
to be pulled up as much as the chickweed. A 
few choice varieties we sow eviry Spring in the 
hot-bed. We hke to have the large-flowering, 
fringed and double. 

Have you room foranything more? If only for 
one, I would choose between double baleams and 
Dianthus Heddewigii pinks, The camelia bal- 
sams are lovely; white, rose, scarlet, cream 
color; some purple and white, some pink and 
white, beantifully marbled. How can we do 
without the balsains? I have a large rose-bed 
which is thickly bordered with double white 
pinks. Next to this border I set my seeding bal- 
sams in a row ; and in that way I can have a good 
many without their taking much room. Dian- 
thus needs to be grown in clumps; so I set off a 
part of a bed specially for them, and h «ve a vari- 
ety of large and small-flowered, both single and 
double. Of the single, none are so pretty as 
Eastern Queen and Crimson Belle. The former 
is beautifully marbled, and has broad bands of 
rich mauve upon a paler surface. The- flowers 
are large and very attractive of both these vari- 
eties. These two in one packet are priced at 
twenty cents. Other varieties mixed, ten cents. 
A collection packet—ten best varieties, 400 seeds 
—twenty-five cents, 

And there are the sweet peas. We have left 
them out thus far, when they ought to be the 
alpha (we don’t mean the alpha pea) rather than 
theomega, Yet we would have them the begin- 
ning and the ending. Sweet peas! Why we 
must have them somewhere, everywhere ! In the 
flower garden, trailing up the fence,climbing up 
the wall; in the orchard, twining around the 
trees; in the vegetable garden clinging to the 
brush. Deliciously fragrant flowers, we cannvt 
have too many of you! Buy them’by the ounce, 
and sow them in every available place. Sow 
them in boxes in the house unless yon have 
a hot-bed ; for if you wait till they can be sown 
in the ground, they will be late in blooming. 
Remember, I am writing from a Maine stand- 
point. When blooming, gather the flowers often, 
and allow no seed pods if ae would have abund- 
ance of blooms. 

Can you follow me any further? Then let me 
say that a canary bird vine is a must-have with 
me. Not one, nor two, but a dozen of, them. 
We have a cherry tree that is branchless fora 
long way, and around that I set seedlings of this 
charming climber, Twine pinned to the ground 
and carried up to the lower branches, many lines 
of it; by twining a leaf stem around them now 
and then, this graceful vine rapidly mounts up- 
ward, throwing out. numerous lateral vines as it 
ascends, until, reaching the branches, it clings 





to them, and runs outward and upward to the 
hight of eighteen or twenty feet. The yellow, 
delicate-winged flowers, combined with the 
light green, finely lacinated foliage, makes this 
one of the most attractive of climbers. For 
lattice work it is admirable. For two Summers 
I have set one plant of Cola Scandens with the 
canary vine, and this, with its numerous 
branches, encircles the tree, and the mingling of 
ite darker foliage and purple bells with that of 
the former has a very fine effect. 

In this article I have treated only of seed- 
sowing, and that of our most desirable annuals ; 
for now is the time for attention to be given to 
this matter. Among those of which seed needs 
to be startea early I ought not to omit Ten Weeks’ 
Stocks, which, in variety, are admirable for the 
garden. 


YARMOUTH, M Me. 
oe 


POTATO EXPERIMENTS, 


Tue best development of size in potatoes, 
gained in experiments in cutting potato seed at 
the Ohio Agricultural Station, was obtained on 
p.ote where reed was cut to one and two eyes, 
and where the ordinary cut (four and five eyes 
to the piece) was planted fifteen to eighteen 
inches between hills, There was no appreciable 
difference in the size of the potatoes where 
small potatoes, whole, were used for seed, and 
where large potatoes, whole, were used. The 
heaviest yield was gained where the half of a 
whole potato was employed as seed. 

The test of fertilizers as a top dressing re- 
sulted as follows: Good hard wood ashes gave 
an increase over the natural yield of the land, 
such as to make their use, at the rate of seventy- 
five bushels per acre at 25 cents per bushel profi- 
table, Coal ashes had a marked beneficial effect. 
Spread thickly between the rows and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil, their mechanical effect 
was greater than the chemical effect of 
any of the fertilizers tried. Hen manure made 
fine and scattered freely closely to the rows gave 
excellent results. A mixture of ashes and plas- 
ter gave about the same results as wood ashes 
alone, while plaster alone produced no good 
effect, No advantage was gained by the applica- 
tion of lime. 

Among varieties tested, the Burbank gave the 
largest yield under ordinary culture. The Early 
Onio, on account of its earliness, proved the 
most profitable market potato. 

Experiments of the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege Grounds, to determine the effect of cutting 
seed several days prior to planting, upon the vi 
tality of the potatoes, resulted as follows: Of 
ten varieties, cut April ‘Ist and planted April 
14th, on 518.54 square rods of land, 644 per cent, 
of seed failed; of seventy-five varieties, cut the 
same day planted, and planted on 714.01 square 
rods of land, 1 3-10 per cent. of seed fai.ed.— 

World, 


—— 


SELLING EGGS BY WEIGHT. 


Tuexe is from twenty to thirty per cent. dif- 
ference in the weight of eggs; yet the custom is 
almost universal in the Eastern markets of sell- 
ing them by the dozen, ata uniform price, Even 
ducks’ eggs, which are much larger, and by some 
regarded as richer, bring no more than the 
smallest hen’s eggs of not half the weight. In 
California, eggs, frnits and many other articles 
that are here sold by the dozen, the bunch, or by 
the measure, aré sold by weight. The practice 
is a good one, and works beneficially for ali 
parties, especially tor the producer. 1 operates 
as a premium upon the cultivation of the most 
productive varieties of fruits, vegetables ana 
farm stock. The farmer who is painstaking 
with his poultry, and gets the largest weight of 
eggs, has a fair reward for his skill and in- 
dustry. The present custom is a premium to 
light weights and good layers. We need a 
change in the interest of fair dealing in trade, 
and, if necessary, it should be enforced by legis- 
lation, If the legislature is competent to fix the 
weight of a bushel of corn or potatoes, it can 
easily regulate the weight of a dozen eggs, and 
thus promote justice between buyer and seller. 
—American Aanetna, 


THINNING I PEACHES. 


In portions of the country where the peach 
crop was uninjured by Winter, the time has al- 
ready arrived for thinning the crop. The thin- 
ning was partially effected by those who adopted 
the practice of shortening back last year’s 
shoote ; but although the number was reduced 
on the tree, portions remained where the fruit 
was left crowded in thick masses. These should 
be properly thinned. The rule adopted by skill- 
ful orchardists is to allow no specimens nearer 
than three or four inches for small sorts, and 
five or six inches for large kinds, The practice 
will be beneficial to the trees, which are always 
exhausted: by overbearing; and the increased 
size will make up for the fewer number; or, in 
other words, there will be as many bushels of 
the few and large peaches us of the numerous 
and small ones, The improved quality is there- 
fore clear gain ; and the best thinned crops have 
ofven sold for double or triple the price.obtained 











for small ones, The work should be done early, 
| or when the fruit is the size of large cherries; 





but if omitted at the right time a great benefit 
will be derived from doing it later.—Country 
Gentleman. F 


~~ — 


PICKLED GRASS. 


Siz J. B. Lawes, one of England's most noted 
and honored agricultural authorities, does not 
appear to have a very high opinion of ensilage, 
or, as he terms it, ‘‘ pickled grass” ; and he says 
that any attempt on the part of British farmers 
to make a profit out of maize ensilage in that 
country is just as likely to be realized as it 
would be with pineapples put into a silo for 
feeding stock. But the pickled-grass fever is 
spreading among British farmers, and will run 
its course, no matter what chemists and the 
best informed scientific authorities may sa7 
against it; for the novelty of the thing will 
make it popular for a while, even if it possesses 
no other merit. Professor Brown, of Ontario, 
says that, according to his experiments, it pro- 
duced the lowest quality of butter, while the cost 
was the second highest. Before ensilage can be- 
come a popular food in the dairy, our butter 
makers will have to learn how to make good, 
sweet butter from the milk of cows fed on 


tainted and strongly flavored food. Perhaps 
some chemist will tell us how to deodorize and 
sweeten ensilage just before feeding it, and 
thereby increase its value for milch cows. —Sun, 


~ HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr. A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia Medica and 
Dermatology, in College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, Md., says: ‘It makes a pleas- 
ant drink, and is one of cur best tonics in the 
shape of the phosphates in soluble form.” 
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The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. 5 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. ‘tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
263 Rete uri mabe New York, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.: 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
4 Numbers (Montage free)... lc... esseseees 
(9 mos.) (postage free.. eee 
os bs (6 mos,) —_— 
17 q (4 mos.) Bea; cee 
13 - (8 mos.), mm. Jive tesetteutte 
a = ees A © *  cevebovccsdeetes 


2 S (2 weeks), a 

yt = i Ro error 
One subscription two years,.................65 
One subscription with one wew subscriber, in 





one remittance. . 5 00 
One subscription with ‘two: NEW subscribers, ‘in 

GORD DORI. « 0 cc db othe dice cocccsdecgnssccsenees 700 
One subscription three years.............. .«« ~ 700 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

NS RR Te Ee 8 560 
One subscription ‘four years... .:,........4...... 50 
One subscription with four yxw subscribers, in 

ORO FEMILEAMCS, .. ...00000+ cccecccccces cond seeet teed 10 00 
One subscription five years,...........-csssscseeees 10 00 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BK REOMIVED FROM BUB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTENS AT CLUB RATES. 


* TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive nimbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which, can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in Ta) will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will bé stopped at the end of te! time 
for which payment ta made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

59” Remittances should be miade in Motiey Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of, these can be. procured, 
send the money ing ReGistegep Letter, The pres. 
ent registration system is yirtudlly an sbsolute pro 
tection agginst losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the —-" 2 ote 


oeriret pirstion ot pel rub ae ee ae 


jo renew two or thige week 


sufficient 
ia si Suissa, 
iow ones et ai tached to 48 the the parer. whic 


“ received, 





CLunaine ARRANGEMENTS 
1884, 


Ovurn first-class publications and periodicals can 
pote ota Bes evn f redaced prices ig connection 


InpErEeNpEyr, and persone 
such will find it to their advantage to send and their eat 
through this office, 


acriptions 
We will furnish. upon application, a list.of such pub 
ications and clubbing rates of same. . 
— 


§ RATES OF ADVERTISING, \)/ 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
Bas ss0ry* to the ge pro > come) 


i aad Sere 
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IVORY 
SUAP 


99% Pure. 


Shampoo with it. 








pzee of charge, A full mse cake of Ivory Soap will 
sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, 


Procter Gamble, Cincinnati Mention thle paper G 


‘PETERS & CALHOUN CO., 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF FINE 


Ladias’ and Grats’ Riding Saddles 


AND 








FINE HARNESS. 





Ring Bridles, Crops, Spurs, etc., 


691 Broadway, N. Y. 











| Catalegues sent. | 


THE RIDER HOT-AIR 
COMPRESSION 
PUMPING ENGINE, 


IMPROVED, 







Abeciately Safe. 
Any house servant can run it, 
Has a record of nine years. send 
for “ Catalogue G." 
SAYER & CO., 
34 Dey &t., New York. 





BROWN’ 8 FRENCH DRESSING | « 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 

ONLY 





___ PARIS 1 EXPOSITION, 1878. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 
THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 


Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated 


b POPE M’F’G Ov., 
607 Washington &t., Boston 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 




















Hana pes ae 


ESTEROROOK © "fio —<Iacouam 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 180, 338, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. 7. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John St., New York. 


SPRios., 





| Our Stock 1§ new. 





vercoals Sour Styles exclustve. 


AND 





Si) [ TS. Our Prices very low. 





Real Bargains in Broken Lote and Odd Garments. 


_ -—_— + 





Devlin&Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 





{fore 





BSTABLISHED 164 


J. CG TODD, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


FY 
adelante Happen a Bor 
con ned Also owner and exclusive Sntnafecte 


The New Baxter Patent Portable een ol 


Een ae ore > aduntzenty atavted te to all il binge eeeu 
ing water. bawi 
Biase rat and Wacheatael ver purposes, and are at the 


peeping tes Eat 


had al 


eeceee ous ie | 4 « Horse Power... "a 


Send for descriptive aaseahins ro adh 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 


Or 36 Dey Street, N. ¥. 


Please mention Tux INDEPENDENT 





NEW INVENTION 8. 
‘ ae py Lea tthe ate simple inven 
x : man Ste Ste. N. ¥, 


cor, Nassau 






Morse Buil 


Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Catalog. BOSTON, 


Our Carte our Veet 7°07 


We GUARANTEE the “ride” 
our Carts free from ANY 
otion, and ees. 

easy an patisfactor 


ALL STYLES 






LADIES’ 


ARRIAGES. 
free on ap- 


-_ BOSTOR senubbate COMPARY, 
165 to 168 East 1 a OT LAVEN, ms 00 * hd of Wooster, 


ACREAT MUSICAL MARVEL 


ARVEL. 
SHONINGERS 








Shaw, Appling Co, ) 











Rr at he alee 
JERS'S AUTOMATIC CHEST MAED 
diate Sanya er he 


Bend f oer our ‘aod tiotaadh Cireular. 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 


‘For Nearly a Third of a Century 
PARK & TILFORD, 
aND 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 


HAVE SOLD THE 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


Oured by *S. DAVIS, Jr -”? & Co~ Cincinnati. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


ONLY store, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
BENEDICT BUILDING. ESTABLISHED 1421 
Liberal discount to Clergymen. Mention this paver 














PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Pestine forthe Amateur. 


BLAIR TOUROGRAPH A AWD P thy gy 66., 
pay and 476 Tremont St.. 


Ta W Fourth Stapet New ere 


Ps quota er for ale Wy lt tnding 











RINTING w= 
1B cons to 
free. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. © 


wder never varies. | morvst of pu 





& d cannot bet sold 
with t mieade of jow et Sy) hort weleht, alan — ‘or 








STANDARD 
SPOOL 








WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and ene Porcelain at Low Prices 


° Men Ret, places eT 
ore Tea + WW fb 1 s 
Bilver. Seas ae pisces. .% of 


“tiger § Bete pe ‘GoOoDs. 


P= pepe) BEE matiegtee on 
Cc. nat, Cooper Institute, N, Y. City. 





NABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and est Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. Ne. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite ts as a WASH BLUE hs 
sea pee g ee 
G ve it b 
. TBERG 
_____ Na. 88 North Second Street. Pisindelphia. 
ln’ 














EXPERIENCE NCE OF OVER 30 YEARS 

CH AND WELL CONSTRUCTED 
< FURNITURE. > 

med SELECT 


























a5 BELL ye NDRY 
a gh Chapel scnook Fire 
Other bells; also Chimes re alee 
Meneely & Co., West Trov, N.Y 
we a, A 
Ey 
X Bev J ARRANTED. free. 


rl McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
























FACTORY: 
713—715 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





"231 M1 JUHA 313 
SIIVG ONY Salsi¥ 








“Tux Inpererpent” Parss, $1 anv 83 Ross Sta xzt. "7 teats 





